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ABSTRACT 

Selected and condensed portions of five reports 
-prepared by Project SPAN (Social Studies Priorities, Practices, and 
Needs) are presented. The purpose of Project SPAN was to describe and 
assess the current and recent state of social studies/social science 
education, designate desired states to which social studies might or 
should aspire, and shape recommendations as to how those desired 
states might be approached. There are four sections. The first 
section, drawn mostly from the conclusion of an extensive report 
written by Hazel Whitman Hertzberg as historical background for the 
project, describes efforts to reform social studies during the period 
1880-~1980. The second section focuses on the current state of five 
critical elements in social studies programming and instruction: 
rationales, goals, and objectives; curriculum patterns; curriculum 
materials; teachers; and instructional practices* The third section, 
"The Future of Social Studies," describes in some detail the six 
major problems that SPAN staff and consultants believe need to be 
faced in the 1980s, the "desired states" toward which social studies 
educators might strive, and recommendajJ:ions flowing from a comparison 
of current states and the problems as*Sociated with the desired 
states. The fourth section describes one of the several major 
alternatives to the current pattern of social studies considered by 
the SPAN staff and consultants. The alternative is a social roles 
approach to social studies. (Author/RM) 
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Foreword 



6VR i>OUtl\\ FAlin I.N l>R()(.UhSS SKK\ WhLL MOSI Ol llll IlMh. Illis 

cuuficlciKC iiK)li\aie,s cxtiaouliuan c*ltoilj> jucl biillianl <Kluc'Vcnicut?i. 
Wc assume tlutt piogicss is diicactl^louaul pci Ictlum «iikI tluit pcifcx 
tioii Is ultinhucl) 4tduc\ cable. On the ullici haiul. otii coiKcpt gcnciall) 
acknowledges tliat pcifcclion is a proniisc. one uvwx expected to be 
{ulldleil in llic ()iesent da\. \VV iecogni/.e» lui e\«im|)le» Uuil the p«illi to 
pel lection nuty be lc)nj^» but thai we should not loitei as we pioceed. As 
weencottntei the lutstiations ol the joiuue), w( seem to {ou'is incic«is 
ingl\ on the pioblenis in oui i)at!i and lecogni/e less u)tinnonl\ oiu 
successes^ the distance ahe«td\ tiaveled, «ind the pioblems «ihe«id\ 
o\euonie. (leitainl\» nndei siuU tonditions. we celebiaie oin sim esses 
ielntt<mtl>j ii at all. VVV knt)w we shotthi be doing nune «ind achieving 
niorerl aster. 

I his AS(*D bt)oklet lelletts oui notion ol piogrevs as it eN«iniines 
contenipuiai V soci«tl studies <tnd pioposes alteinati\e iutnies loi the 
lield. It ineiits oui attention bcuutse ol its solid lie«ttnient ol an «ne«i U)o 
long honoied In benign negleu. It eatns oitT special lonceui bei«iiisc it 
reminds ns t)l oniseKes, who we w*un U> be «is Ameuums. and how we 
belie\e we want to li\e. h iusiststlun oni teieinoni«tlsiip|)oit ol the sou«iI 
studies has been euiptv lai too oiten. And it utILs us to leali/e tihU oin 
genei «il sense i)l puipose lequiies that the social sttulies be ic\it«tli/ed in 
our da> . 

We wlio know school piogiams well will ieu)gui/e the |)oitM>«il ol 
scKUil studies m this lepoit. The lealities ol cLissiooms ate not obMUiecl. 
tlie\ include content emphases* time *dU)tuients» piessuies on te«tcheis 
anci s(.hiH>ls, piepaKttiou lo! tc<Khing,<t\<tilabilitN and choice ol m<iteii<d. 
the contmuing powei ol the textbook* iinil the soiiali/iug inlbuiue ol 
the schools and the social studies in p<uticulai. We m<i) wish we did uoi 
know <ill these i<tmili<ti Ltnchnaiks and comottis. the\ <idd up to <in 
inipressi\e sense ol the fields stabilitv, e\en lack ol piogress. Yet I 
(onmiend these poitrav*ils because tbe\ CcUi help us lonsidei the 
suggestions lor change more appropriateh. 

Fuud<mientall\» wc must know irub, not just recogni/e. the ihttuie 
ol this (lekb l oi one thing» its seemmg stabilit\ s\nibolicall\ sei \ es notice 
that it tesponds iu opportunit\. but cannot be jerked into piaciices that 




teachers believe <ne lud. Foi auuihei, knowing its nature calls foi us to 
know its strengths as well as it flaws, its achievements as well as its missed 
chances. The social studies has exaniples of all in abundance. Knowing 
better and nior? richi), however, is not sufficient, images of/uture 
dimensions of the social studies must be considered. 

This reports suggestions constinite one set of images to stimulate 
our thought and woik U)waid levit.ili/ation of the social studies. They 
are not advanced to be put into practice this )eai. As we considei them, I 
hope we vvill examine their relatr nships to previous pioposals in the 
field, pondei afresh our basic assumptions and sense of puipose, and 
invent many possible futures for the social studies. 

This task of ievitali/,ation, a. well as diis report, is not foi social 
studies teachers and supervisors .-lone. U is foi all of us. Of course, our 
colleagues whose specialty is the social suidies vvill find it a special 
challenge. For the rest of us to be.ieve the tasks are primarily theiis is U) 
clen> them encouragement and support and more. It is to cleii) the 
scluH)ls' *ind oui own specific responsibility to develop fi)i chiUlien and 
youth enriched and increasingly viable social studies. My faith is that all 
of us are worthy of the present needs anci opportunities. 

(linisidei ing oui present perceptions of reality and need and (juality 
in the social studies may be a first step. Thinking and studying and 
conversing, individually and lu groups, will move us along. Our direc- 
tion is toward revitali/atiori— nevv life— in the social studies. This general 
task partakes liberally of our society's concejit of progress. 

We appreciate the work of Irving Morrissetl and his colleagues in 
summing up the voluminous findings of Pioject SPAN, and in attempt- 
ing to focus our efToits towaicl achieving desired states foi the social 
studies. 

Many of the authois' ieti)iiiiiienclatioi)saie directed to the National 
Oountil for the Social Stutlies in particular. Because luanv ASCID 
members are also members of NO.SS, it is necessaiy to einpliasi/e that 
these recoinniendatitms an not made with the intent t<j usuip the 
interests of NCISS. AS(ID has long woi keel ch)sely with otiiei piofession- 
«il associations of speci.il iiitctest gioups within education, and it contin- 
ues today U) suppuit the cfTiats to those gionps who sliaie ASC.lTs goal 
of providing (piality education foi Aiiieiitan youth. This booklet is 
mereh one more attempt lo m«ike th«it common goal a reality. 

O. L. Davis, Jr. 

Association forSuffctvtswu and 
Curriculum Develofment 
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Introduction 



The Background of Project SPAN 

In the late 1970s thk naiional sc.ihNCfc. foinoation. which had long 
supported curriculum dcnclupmeni piojccis, sponsored ihrcc coordi 
naiecl studies aimed at identifying die current state of social studies/ 
social science echicatiou in die United States. These studies included <x 
series of case studies conducted l)> the Ctrttei for Instructional Research 
and Cuniculum Evaluation M the Universit) of Illinois, a national 
surve) conducted b> the Research Triangle Institute. «ind a sur\e) of 
literature foi the period 1955-1975. conducted b> *I1ie Ohio State 
University widi the assistance of the Social Science Educadon Consor- 
tiuin. t hese studies, using tliiee \ei) dilTerent but congruent niethocl- 
ologies,' provided a wealth of information about pi ecollege education in 
natural science, mathematics, and social studies/social science education. 

Beginning with those inforniatixe studies, SPAN- project members 
set out to describe and assess the current and recent state of social 
studies/sotial science education, designate desired states to which social 
studies might ui slunild aspire, and shape recommendations as lo how 
those desired states might be approached. In addition to the three NSF- 
sponsoied studies. SPAN st*dT and consultants reviewed hundreds of 
documents hearing tm social studies and, through con espondence and 
at conferences, sought the achice and comments of uianv persons 
throughout the nation, 

fhe basic fact of social studies education at present is that there is a 
great diversity o( opinion fioni which it is impossible to elicit consensus. 
There are poKn positions on the most basic issues, and a range of 
opinion between the poles. Some feel that social studies is in need of 
drastic revision, others that there is little or no need for concern. 

The great diveisity of opinion about desired states and reconinien- 
clatiuns diat exists in die liteiature and in the minds of social studies 
educators thioughout die nation was also reflected in the \2 consultants 
who worked with the SPAN staff throughout the project. Those consul- 
tants were chosen foi tlieii conii ibutions to social studies literature and 

'A brief (lescripiMm of ihc suidies is pa-scnied in the Appendix^ page llH. 
<SPAN - social sUidics priorities, praclircs, ami needs. 
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practice and lot the lange ol sotial siuclics roles thc\ represented, 
elemental) oi setoudary teachcMonMilt«nU oi supcnisoi at thedistiict 
or state le\el. professional association stafT menibei. uni\eisitv teachei. 

Given this di\ersitv of opinion, both iu the social studies field at 
large and among the consultants, the SPAN staH (who also held 
di\ergent opinions!) must aiccpt ultimate lesponsibilitv foi the content 
of the SPAN reports. 

SPAN'S Report for the 80s 

This vohmic. Social Studies lu the 198(h. A Report 0/ PwjeitSPAX. was 
prepared at the request of ASCD. It consists of selected <nKl comlensed 
portions of five reports prepared bv SPAN stalTmembeis and consul- 
tants for submission to the National Science Foundation and distiibution 
to the educational community. 

The hrst section is drawn mosti) fVoui the conclusion of an 
extensive report written by Ha/.el Whitman flert/.beiy; as histoiical 
background for the projetr, dcstiibing efTons to tcform social studies 
during the period ! 880 -1980. That leport is cirawn irom a still longer 
and more exhaustive work now in progress. 

The second section focuses on the cm rent slate ol live critical 
elements in social ,'>tudies ptogiamming and instiuction. latiouales. 
goals, and ob}ecti\es, cunituhmi patterns, cuniculum mateiials. teach« 
ers; and instructional practices. 

Tfie third sectio^n. The Fmme of Social Studies, dcsciibes in some 
detail the six majoi problems that SPAN stafl and consultants belie\e 
neecj to be laced in the I98()s. the "desired states" toward which social 
studies educators might stiixe. atui reconunendations llowing hom a 
comparison ol cuucnt states and the problems associated with the 
desired states. 

The fom th section describes one of the se\eial uiajoi altei nati\esto 
the cunetit pattern t)l social studies consideiecl by the SPAN stalf and 
consultants. It is the woik piimarily ol Douglas Supeika and Shauyl 
Hawkeand is the ahcuuuixe that wasde\elopecl in the gicatest detail. A 
nuuh more extensi\e \eision ol the sotial roles appioach. b\ Supeika 
and Mawke» is also available as a SPAN publication. 
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Chapter One 

Social Studies Reform: 
The Lessons of History 



Hazel Whitman Hertzberg 



Reformers' Neglect of School and Classroom Realities 

\in DDMINWI KHORM MOVl-MtMS Oh lUh llHiOs \M) IDTtK UflO 

NUaiiK't-h oblivious Id stlinol .iiul ( las.sionui u-.dilics .i iiuuuiNl.uur 
%nioush liauued iIumi edaiiMue.Nv I he u'ionueis aNMtmal tlu \ 
aheaiK kurw what was j^oiug on and loudcd lo imdcu-siimaic ihc 
problems as well as duMonM-ciutMucs of i luaigt, I hr\ wi-UMciiaiuK noi 
iho lusi Would Uv iriiMiuris In njakc suth arj asMuupiiiMK bia ilu\ wi-u- 
unusnalh uisnisiiive, 

I he lluec national rflotts that had the uiost laNtiui; iuipait on the 
social studies- the lepoits of the National luhitatiou AsMuiatioirs 
Conuuiitee of leu (IH^^K* the Auini(au llistoiital Asvh iatiou's Coiu-^ 
uiilUTcil Sr\en { 1891)).- and the XI.A icpou'— weie iiuuh tuoie 
sensiiixe to lealities ul the sdiooK aud ilasMooiu.s di.iii ueu- iIk "urw 
Muial studies" oi tht .tuia! piobkiuv sell leali/aliou son.il studii s uiii\i - 
lueuK f he lepiui of the NKA (lotnuiitlee of leu. whuh was close 
enoujijh Uxunent si hool piatlic t to lie ptattiiaL .utu ulateil the kiudsof 
ilianjjes wuxxw eihuatois tailed Iok f lie AHA (oinmiitet* lA Se\( U 
be^au Us iklibeialious uith a stuiK ol the siljoids iu the l uilc-d *^taUs 
au<l western l uiope. au unesti^atiou that iiultuletl widrspnad uuixd- 
taiioii with leuheis. I he ioiuutiltee nieiubets had a iiasouahh luoad 
base of iidoiniatiou tluit w.is bultiessed l)\ theii uwii e\|)t i u lu es ui tht 
sihools 1 he Se\en tiieil tu avoitl uuikiug rec tauuuiidatious thai hatl uoi 
aheacK been tesitnl in some sthooN. 1 !ic ntemluiv of tlu M A 

touuuittec alsu had e\itusi\e e\|Hiieii»e iu tlu st litH)ls ,uul kiU)wU (l4t 
ol tIe\elo]>meuts ihuiujn the pievious i|uailri te»tnt\. i he\ soui»lu 
niothlualiou of the eaihti tiui ituluuu not a shaipbieak widi u. 



'{VaitMul I'lltiuiliuii \NMHiaiiti|i{. ff* S'Ht^tf \tuittytn Sttvfutun t^iutatn^tt, IU'ImU- 
inriit «a ilir hUi luM, iiurraa «it I^iim.iii u, iitiHtiin AV.inIuii);ii>ii. () C (mvi Muitoif 
riiiUiiiKO!liu\ hU*o 




Smitd Stwitf^ !u'fi*nn , \\ 



All ilit'si- inniiniuc'ts ImiI .i l.ii (Ih'Ihi uinlitst.uiilnii; nl ilic 
i«nitinuni^ vHuiliMiiun luiHiimi ul riu m lumU tluui luul irloinu is ol 
llir llHiOs.uul T<K. .iaulllii \ wui Iium(II\ umucmui! wilh llu* io\v ol llu* 
MliofiUni .1 (InutH K(ti( Muittv i.iilui tlhtii with luiiMiw o\ lii^liK 
>5K'iuh/nt ihu*ksIn. Hum \mu not (lu- nnl\ u.tMmNliu ihr muccssoI 
tluMMtlic] it*|)oils, Ina llu\ wiu rsst niuil uaNOiis. I lu (.nnnniiicxMiI 
I cn ami Scmu anil lUv \\Hi\ M A i wiuniitUc cstaMislu il a iia<iiii(ni ol 
iu\<*snj4alioii lirliiu iiiihiiiik inLitMm that waN iollmval \i\ ai.uiv ol the 
oilui ciiniiiiHt(*c*M)l the |H*ii(»(l. 

llu* AilA (loiuiinvsuiii nil till Soiial StiiclKs in thr h>3<K. whik- 
shaiiiiij;a Uiiud pus|uiti\i with tin i.nlki u»nuiiitttTs. did not pi opost 
a uiiiitultini MDpr and mijiuiui. and tlu i tuiiiiiissuMrs inlluriut is 
ihi'udciic nuuh iiuui ddlmdt m .isstsv It isit Main. Iiownci . that tlu 
Ntliuolsantl trai hi is wcu iniahh* and un\\illin>; tn assniiu tin* ndt llif 
I iiUinUNNtuii aiKinaird. I hi t uiillii I on this UKitti i M iioiish dixiiinltlu 
I oiiituisMoii and uniMUutrd thr thici tiitiiisin ol its i (indiiMons and 
itMoninundations. I his is not lo vi\ that dii wtH k nl tlu* i imnirhMon was 
nut nn|Hiitaiii i»i iiilhiciitial. It docs sn^i^rsl. ho\\r\ci. that when 
naiiuiial itduiincis Iom Kmu Ii with the m Iii»uU .uuI i I.inm uuiiis. thr\ limit 
tiu*ini|Mn an<l thr nsrlnhirssol tliih woik. 

Vnuthri e\ani|»h id a ii huin i lh»H thai inedmikid tlu ualiliis ol 
M huiilsainl ilaNMoiinis was ilii ( ati/i nslii|i I dm aiion l*ni|* k t N|HinMiir(l 
li\ ItMilu isC ollif^r. ( olnnilua I in\cisii\. in thr lUHKaml IWOs. I lie 
( like till- lu w siHial studies" inujeits. had piesiiije aiul sU|)|iiiiU It 
was welldinanied, nse«l a tram |iu»|eit appi oai li. unidni ti il uiain 
U athei \\oiksho|is. alul i uiueimateil on iiiali \ i iK |Moihii turn. I In ( I I* 
|ii«i|itised to insi.tll Its \ei situi 111 ^uiial studies t dm .ttidii in all \ineiiian 
sthnuls wnhin a ITi-xeai peiioil. thus sliaiiiiii; with tlu* new siu iai 
Miiihes" an itill ited uuii eption id its lapai it\ tn alien i liai i2;e. 

I 111' t I- V wanted all siIuhiIs it» e\lnid ilassiiuuii a: tiMlies into the 
MininnuMlN Dniuii; llu piiMuns hill i»uliin. stmh nt i oiiiiiiunit \ pioj 
eils hail in\i»Ke(l i iMiipaiatneK lew mIiooIs. lo iniliue a// stlmols to 
enj;a^e III siuh aitiMtu s on ,i snstaiiied and s\siiniatu hasis would ha\t 
leiimied iliani^ev in die i nnilu l ami oi iiam/alion ol si h o|s whit li wei e 
lie\nnil Ute iapaiii\ ol a siiiv;lt piojeit. and leitaiiih heMuiil one that 
aiiih hiusliul •isule tlu" dilluulises and laiiiiK i^noiul llu situation ul 
tiassinoin teailiiis. Wlutliei sui li niassi\t i liaiii»r i i»ul(* ha\e heeii 
efieiteilat ail is a seiums i|uesMt»n. lUit it is uasonalih o» si ijose dial li 
5hi ( HMiadhi I II willini; totomentiati mi hinUhiu» a hast ol sitppoii in 
a ii'lativcK h w si lioo! w stems and had iioi spi ead itsiH so thin, u lould 
have, li\ alteinpiiiii; less, ait oniplislieil iiioie. 

Reloun alliiiules tt»waid\ tin in(|niis ami iiuiiatjon meihods au 
i Lissu example^ «»l ilu i;iowint» diMaiin hetweiii lUUnnal it loiin and 
t la SI I nun iralm li K sunn what i liasteiiiiiii to t oiisiih r how liopitiilh 
\aiion% veisiuiis o| iinpinN^ have hri ii aiKoiated tliniiii; the past 
«eniut\. iHi^imiuijL; wuli ihe hist imilit<ds ti \thook in tlu I SSUs. I he 
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i SociAt SrrniEs IN THt IDSOs 

Commiaee pf len made some mild suggestions of this .sort, and the 
Committee of Seven further developed advocacy of the inc]uir; method. 
Both the Ten ai^d Seven also favored recitation as an alteinaiivv to 
lecture, while staunchly oppos ng it in its rapid-fu e c|uestionsuid- 
answer, ro^te-memorization versions. As in the case of the curriculum, 
they look care' not to go too far heyond classroom practice. Since then 
mmt reformers have looked askince at recitation and advocated some 
version of inquiry. 

Despite ii$ low esteem among reformeis, the available evidence 
suggests, dial recitation has been, and is at piesent, the typical mode ol 
mstructron in the social studies (and in other school subjects as well). I he 
term *'recitation" open to several interpretations, fioni a niechanical 
catechism to a more open and free-Ho\>ing discussion, but n is always led 
and structured bv the teacher. My own suspicion is that, while recitation 
has dominated, inquiry has been used in the Nchuols n^ore frequentiv 
than is generally mimittecl. lalso suspect that the rapid-hie question- 
and-answer method is much less common tlian it was a century ago. 
rhere^am be little question, liowev^ei, that social studies iiistiuciion has 
been and i- overwhelmingly teacher-doiiiinated—for several reasons, 

J^irst,. .1 is an excellent method of mastering factual iiilormation. 
- Second, it provides for student participation, which the lectin e does not. 
aiidhUm teachers believe ui some iy()e of student involvement. HiikI, it 
leaves die teacher in cotitrol of t!ie classioom and makes clear the roles 
'>! students and teacher. Very few teachers do not wish to leniaiii in 
control of the classroom, w lietliei or not that coiiii?)l is oinious. 

riie validitv ()i these e.\planatioiis notwithstanding, the peisisieiue 
ol the recitation in the face of condemnation bv leloimeis and the 
fatkireof inquiry to win a commanding {)lace in the classioom m spue of 
, their support tlescMve serious thought. Does recitation have some 
positive evolutiimarv value, as Floetkei and .Ahlbiaiul suggest?' Such 
questions c an be atiswered onlv bv a nuu li nioKsihoiougli aiialvsis of the 
classroom itself, both histoiicallv and at piesent. Hiev ag«un ptiuit to the 
need tor a clo.^er relationship between national lefoim ,aul the schtjols 
and tor relotni measures based on a deepei and niuie coinpicheuMve 
understanding ot schools and classrooms. 

The Need for Historical Perspective 

The siuial studies refoun movements ol the past two dec«Kles liaye 
been I m oil trom their own past moie than aiiv othei majoi inovciiKMits 
m the p*ist (entuiy I heie are many leasons loi this unfoi tunate case of 
hisuiriial amnesM. One is a |)eivasive presentisin in Ameiuaii sotietv. 
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grenih^aueniuatc'd bv the iutcubc icuipoial focus on the pieseni, Avhith 
IS thaiiiUeiisUL ul icle\isiun. 1 he li^e of the vouih tuhure, thar«atei isti 
callv focused olMhe piescni, is another* I he powerful impact of the 
social sciences. \>hali tend to l)e alnsionc«ih h«is plaved <ni important 
role. So has the ie;treat of piofessioucil historians fioni m\ formal 
concern with the schools. 

Man> cuncnt issues in social education, «is well as other issues vet 
uinecogni/ed, can be iiifonued and illuiiiin«ited In oui p«ist experience 
in dealing with them, b> knowledge of' llieii hisU)iical roots and of the 
contro\eisies and changes thev entailed. The p«ist can iie\ei be a perfect 
or infallible gfiide to the pieseiit, but it can be much more of a guide 
than we have allowed it to be. 

Cm I eiit I eti ospec li\ es of soc iai studies education tend io begin w ith 
the iiiicUlOviOs, when the "new" cuiiiculai nio\enients arose. Fliat this 
tune fianie couesponds louglih with the adult life span of niobt of the 
investigators is piobablv not coiiKidcnlal. it is their peisomilh experi- 
enced liistoiical icalitv. But the tciidencv is unfortunate, because taking 
jlliat decade as the base line cuts us of! from majoi , ci iticak and foi niati\c 
parts ofMUii liisU)iv. when iiianv of the forces now affecting us took 
shape. 

rhcoippoitunitN to resuscj(ale the neglected bistor> of'the sex ial 
studies lies befoi e us. .iiid the iutei est in doing so is growing. Histories of 
the scKial studies .uid of paitic ulai cuinpoiients, elements^ oi factors in 
then de\ elopnient depemh Hke all IrirtuiS . ou the a\ ailabilit> of sources. 
W hile for the social studies these souice^aic In no means complete (<iiid 
never are). tlie\ .ire both nuiilerous and iicb. As new histories are 
auempted, new souices will be found. I'lie pioblem is not the lack of 
souues but then niiiltiplicit). What we need is not a few sc*itteied studies 
but <i \igoious and continuing hodv of bistoiic*il wiiting that will oflei a 
\aiietv of iiiforniatioii about and interpret«uions of oui past? 

The Need for a Comparative Perspective 

We need aj? well a comparati\e inteinatioihil peispecti\0 on social 
studies ediicatioiL I he .VMA Clominittce of Seven began its iinestigatioii 
wall a stud\ of the teai hing of lustoiv and *illied subjects in luiiopcMii as 
\\\ell as Anieiicaii schools, basing its lecoinmendations on promising 
\uropea[ias well as Aiiieric<m piactites. Peiliapstlie) felt the need foi a 
(ofrvfiawlttne appioaili paith because tlie\ weie attempting to establish 
histon as a school subject. No doubt tlieii c lioice of approach was also 
iiinueiiced In then own Euiopeari tiaiiiing and In the then widespread 
iiiteiest in coiiipai«iti\e liistoi\. Since that time. ielati\el\ tew Aiiieiicail 
sodal studies e(hu«uois. «uiioiig them Ileiii\ Johnson. Iia\e written 
about the siuial studies outside the United States. Perhaps the fact that 
ihe soiial studies aie «in Amcnc«m iineiition has disiouiaged us from 
looking elsewlieie. 
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For at IcaM a tcutury, Aincn(<uis ha\c been attempting an unprece- 
dented task— to biiug into the educational svsteni the U)nntiy'5> entile 
voiuh popuLuion. With the exception of «isnhill pn\«Ue sectoi. this has 
been an effort undei public (ontioL iindeit«iken at public expense. 
Todav Uie elemental «nul second«n> schools include \ irtu<dl\ the entile 
population i/fthe «iges sencd, Siniilaih, the niunbci «ind pelcentagc ol 
people who goon to highei educ«aion lKi\e incieased enoiniousl). I'he 
man> difTicult problems inheienl in this expeumeut in tn«iss eduuitiun 
should not be allowed to detract fiom oui recognition of its pioioiuui 
meaning and importance. 

All countries shape their schools in nuukedl) ide«di^ecl \eisions of 
theii^own inuigcs «in(l accouling to theii own peueued needs — oi the 
nced.s that theii ruling poweis deem essential. The soci«ilstiulies s'Rbjects 
are usually assigned an impoitant rol^ in this.t«isk. We shoidd be much 
more aware than we are that other coiuitries moving towaid ni«iss 
ediuationcue experiencing man) of the pioblenis that wciacetod«i> «md 
facecl in tlie past. When wc call for a glolxil perspective in othei m«uteis» 
wc should likewise apply this perspective to om educ«uional system, 
especialK the social studies. Doing so would eu<ible us to diaw on the 
relev.mt experiemrs ol othei tountries <is well «is give us more (onfi- 
den( c" in, w licit we omselves aie <utempting to do and moie piide «uul 
commitment in doing it. TIkU we do not see oui own ediuation«il elloi ts 
in «i 4)roadei international perspective has iesidted» I believe, in <i 
preoccupation with om shoitiomings, pioblems, and iailmes withoiu a 
biiLmcing considei 4itit)n of the vasuiess ol Dui elToit <md the extent to 
which it has succeeded. 



The Social Studies in the Education of Citizens 

Nothing is ilearei in the histoiy ol social studies icloun th«m the 
centia! lolc *Lssigned to the so(i«d studies in the cihucUion ol < iti/ens. 
This luts been both <i mainstay .nul a source of nunn oi om pioblems. 

I'he social studies c*innot t*ike <\ nciilial position v)n the value <ii\d woith 
of a clemoc latii sen i«*t\. which piesenrs its cili/ens with the obliganc»n to 
1 1 itici/e it as well *is to ( heiish it, Noi (.m the soci«il Muclies neglec t eithei 
the histoiy ol this countiy oi the knowledge «md skills needed foi 
studeilts to |j«nticipate eirectiveh in <i clemocKitic politic«il oulei. This is 
minimally the "knowledge of most woith*' cenn«il to the social studies. 

The fact tluit 4Vmei ican liistoi y» woilcl oi turopcMii histoiy» «md govei n- 
ment'civics have continued to domiiiiite the n«ition*s seconcLny school 
soci<il studies cunicnium in spile of the indilleieiice oi opposition ol 
many lefoimeis and p.issing lashions and fads is clue not simpi) to 
incTtia» *is some b.ive aigiied» but to a lecognition by schools ol theii 
centralilv in the education of citizens. 

I he definition ol the «ippiopii«ite education ol iiri/eiis Ikis been one 
ol the most vexing c|uestions in soiicil studies histoiv. The oppc»sing 
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poles of this (Icfunlion wcrt (kiiiUMtal between the SneddcifMnd 
the I)c\ve\''\crsions of sooal cfkieiuv. 1 he fouuei einisioued a st.itic, 
hieiaichical soiietv m whiih e\ci\onc h«Kl a preurd«iined plue. The 
lattei enMsioued an open, ih«inging societ\ in whith ediu.itiou enabled 
evenone to Inul theii t>\\u pLues. De\\e\\ model was th.- idealized 
(onuunnitv. Snedden's the juvenile lelouu sihool. On the whole, the 
sotial studies leloinieis ha\e been dosei to the l)ewc\ pole than to the 
Snexidcn pole, but the aigument has not ended, nui will it end. Tlu 
fragniciitation of sotial studies lefoiin has opened the wax, piobabb 
more than at aiiv time in oui liistoiv. to sorae of the coiiteiii|)orai\ 
veisHMis of Siieddeiiisiii. which tend to be p«iiti(ulaii.stii, vocational, 
aiiti-lustc>ia«il, iitilKaiiaii,aiid coiueined with piocediue *it the expense 
of toiiteiit. 

One aspect of the ediuation of titi/ens historic <ill\ has been ediua 
tion <ibout toiiicinpoian soual pioblenus, tlieii pLueiii the un litiiknn, 
<in<l theu ielation.>liip to liistoi v. Sonic lefoinieis li«i\e attempted to base 
the soual studies eiitiieU on Mnial piobleiiis. an appioacli that has not 
been wuleb accepted. I \ pit«ill\. we teadi liistor\ with some reference to 
|)rej>eut pioblenis, whiie we teach goveriiiiieiit oi ti\i(s with some 
R'feience to sotietal funclioiis. VVV ensconce some foiiii of Pioblenus of 
DenuKia(\ iii the 12th vcmi (although iiot necessaiib iiiidei that libel) 
t)i substitute foi it one oi inoie of tlie social sciences. Neitliei the '*iiew 
social stuclies'" iioi the pei soiial'soc iai pioblems soti«il studies have been 
specific<ill\ mlegiatecj into the ciiiiiciihiiii scope and sec|ueiice. Iiou to 
(hi so leniahis unresolved. 

The cpiestion of ad\oc.ic\ oi .d)jecti\it\ in the tieatnieiit of coiitio- 
\ersial issues has been debated time aftei time In social studies lefoini 
CIS. A few ha\eacKocated tlhit the sclioc)ls and tlie social studies devote 
themselves to lec onsti ucliiig the social oidei. a position that has been 
largelv lejected In the schools and bv most lefoimeis. But lefoinieis 
have also opposed niaiiv of the attempts at censoiship of textbocjks «iiid 
other attacks on acacleinic fieedoiii. 1 listoiicalK. the most tvpical re- 
former stance on tlie teaching of concicneisv lias been to teach "botir 
(occasionalh all) sides of an issue in a fan and balanced maiiiiei. I odav 
tcMclieis lepoil <in eMiaoidinaiv fieedom to deal wish contiovei sial 
issues. <iltli()iigli tliev do not alwavs exeicise it. 



Student Learning 

All the tnajui coiiiiiiittees and c oiniuissions dealt explicitiv with how 
students leaiii. Both the I en and the Seven drew on facultv psuliologv, 
albeil a hujse veision^ in tlieii belief in the tiaiisfei of leaiiiing. New 

•St o W.ilu-i !)u»si. liui itl Stu^iiltn ond I >I u^iUon jot Smml I fltntut\ (\(ailiM»n I ni^ci-M 
\\ o! WiSlOIlMH I*r<^^. !*K>7) 

•'lohn De-sc-v, Ihf Sthwtl>\nil Sotuh a hu.i^o I ni\< iMt\ oi ( Ima^o Puss. IS'Hi). ami 
lit'mtiTfu\ awi i'tlmnttoK i\v\\ \<»ik \t.i( iitilian, VHih 
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theories about learning produced new curriculai or niethodologic«d 
emphases. The movement fui specific objectives was based on beluivioi- 
ism. The 1916 NEA conunittee. basing its ide<is on Dewey, <isserted th<it 
social studies topics should be selected tu match the present life interests 
of pupils oi to assist them in theii future giouth. Many of the uti^enship 
and civics projects involved "learning b) doing/* Some curricula ba^ecl 
on "the needs of adolescents," as in some versions of "core. * threw the 
discipline-based subjects overboard almost entirel). The "new HJcial 
studies* and the personaL'social problems social studies had theii own 
conceptions of student learning, the first largely academic oi "cogni- 
tive." the secunci largely affective — problem-oriented, personal, or "cul- 
tural." 

Despite their many differences, including theii brands of psycholo- 
gy, reformers have agreed on two matters. The first is that students 
learn better when they are actively involved in their own ieaining. The 
second is diat many students dislike or are indifferent to the social 
studies subjects. There is substantial evidence supporting both hypothe- 
ses. 

Why do students seem to like soci<il studies better in elementary 
school than in secondary school? The current neglect ol the soci<il 
studies in the elementary school does not seem to be due to studerus. 
Their dislike of oi indifference to the social studies seems to coincide 
roughly v\ith the onset of adolescence. This is a time when one str uggles 
with and finds a new identity, as Erikson and Piaget contended. It is 
characterized by ^nie aliericrtion from the past, by amhiv<ilerice toward 
or rejection of history, and by the acquisition of new temporal conce[j- 
tions as an essential part of an evolving cognitive strut ture. I suggest that 
the nature of adolescent growth and change has implications for the 
teaching of history that have only begun to be explored, the stud) of 
history should help adolescents in this f\mdament<il life process. If 
adolescent students are evolv ing a new rel.rtionship to society <rs p<ir t of a 
redehnition of thenrselves, should we not seek to idcrrtify ways in which 
die social studies c<rn help them do it — not in super friial terms cjf 
"relevance," birt in firndamental ways?' 

The teaching of "concepts" is a favorite concern of social studies 
reformers, and "conceptual teaching" is frecprentl) advocated. I have 
never been able to understand what norrconceptu<rl teaching is, since I 
think it is impossible to teach the social studies without concepts, 
(^(mceptual reaching seenrs often to mean teaching corrcepts with 
(ontent irsed more or less illirstratively. Whether or rrbt orre f<ivors 
"conceptual teaching." it is irirporttmt to know whether students can 



'Sec lla/c'l W. !lcrl/bcrj(. 'Alieiuitiun Irom ilie l*asi, Tiim\ AdulcstciKe. and 
lli5U)ry,'* p.i[)ci |>rcsi'ntt'il M the leaihcrs (.dIU'j^c (.unlcrentc ua History m ihi Sthools, 
I977.,iik1 riu' I cailnng ol Ilistoiv * in Thv Pastliejort i\. Contempormr\ lU\tonnil WnUuf^ 
tn the i'mted StaUs, cd, Michael Kanniien (hhataanil LonJou, (.oriicll t iitxeisih l*icss. 
1980). pp 492-!9.h 
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rcallv k-aiii iht- lonu-pts that aic picntifiilh, picscntecl in tlu* social 
studies. 

1 he suipe and scquenic ol the uii i ituhtm ItM'lf should he looked at 
fruiii dc\i-lopnuMU«d \ie\vpoiuts. V\\v f lagnientatiou and incohciciucor 
the Mitial . studies piesents ^tutleiUs with an iuipossihk task, to s\nthesi/e 
and make MMise ol this jiunhle at the time in theii li\es wheu the\ 
are hoth lesisling and tr\nig to estahlish new ttinueitions «ni(l lelations 
with the world about which we teach. 

The Social Studies and the Disciplines 

I he argnmenl o\ei whether the soual studies are a ledeiation of 
Nidjjects or a unil.ii) held has divided reformers situe the 1916 NE.\ 
report. In prauite, ledeiation has pie\ailed in the schools. "i1u* lew 
exceptions aie Problems of Dcmoitac) couises, simu* \eisionsol u\ics. 
and some ol the lused com ses, mostiv in the Junior high school. 1 he hist 
two and nianv ol the lattei were also supported h) the fedeiationists. 
' Source stud>"*^ and the '*new social studies" are the cle«irest examples 
ol lederationist attempts to translei the concerns of uni\eisit\ scholais 
fairlv intaci to sclu)ol ilassiooins» Essential!), these, movements iinohed 
an aigumeiit o\ei the pui poses of the social studies. Seen in historical 
pel spec ti\c%the\ weie not in the main line ol social studies development. 
Most fedetatioiusts have aigued loi the basic citi/enship-cHhication 
pin poses of the held while suppoitiiig the maintenance ol the integiitv 
ol the individual subjects. In practice, this iisuallv meant teaching 
history. 

i here aie good pi.ictical leasons h)i the ledeiationist position. 
School subjects aie deiived lloin oigani/ed bodies tjl knowledge — the 
disciplines— wliiih compiisc cores ol infoimation. theoiv, interpieta 
tion, and methodologies that can be adapted fen iiisti uctional purposes, 
I he unitaiv-held advocates have no compaMble basis on w Inch to build 
a ciniRuhnn. Despite heiuic attempts to do so, the\ have not been able 
todetac h the social studies fiom theii patent disciplines. Vhv example ol 
Haiold r. Rugg is instructive^ Riigg made a deteimineck lesouuefnl. 
aial sustained elloit tcj cieate an integiated ciniiculinu. Disc aiding the 
disciplines, he instead based bis cuiiiculnm on a seiies ol conteinpoiaiv 
problems, issues, genci*iliAitions. and piniciples that had been identilied 
In irontiei thinkers/' What he ended up v\ith, howevei, was essentialK 
a histon curricniuin. 

Bm il the iniitaii<ms have had theii troubles, the path ol the 
lederatiom>ts has not been easv. 1 he disciplines themselves change. 
Ovei the past centin v, tliev have sh*u pence! thcii dilleiences even while 
continuing lo boiiow lieelv acioss disciplinaiv bonncLiiies, and thev 



"Stuclsiii^ lusttHV usin^ priiuaiv viuncs. .i nitAcimui m ilu Liu VUh aiul carlv 2(Uh 
ttntunrs |utieMU"cl .xiWi the dcniun MMnin.ii mcMluxl 
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have also become iulcriiall) much luou fiagmcritcd and spcciali/cd. 
These changes have been reflected in the cmriculum and in the 
materials of instruction. In hisloiv. toi example, the piocess of s|jeciaU 
i/ation o\en\ helmed balancing clToUs at ssruhesis. The fiagmentatiou 
of hisiorital lesearch has produced uuich new knowledge, but its 
components have not yet been integrated. 

Tht^ nature of the disciplines and thcii lelationships to cMch othei 
have constituted one ol the most persistent piublenis in social stiulies 
echicaiion. One i)f the contributions of the <iuthors of the "new social 
studies" was iheii attempt to delineate the naiiue of the disciplines, 
alllvnigh ihev made the serious mistake of Heating them as eternal 
rather than (hanging entities. They did not, howevei. simiLirl> couMclei 
the relationships of the disciplines to each olhei. The last conceited 
atteu^pt to cxau)ine with genuine sophistication and depth both the 
discifilines and theii mutual relationships was made b\ the AHA 
Comitiission on the Social Studies in the l9S()s. 

Both the ledcrationists and the unitarians have a connnon^iruerest 
in these niatteis. Because the federationists derive school subjects lioni 
the disciplines, the> need to examine the disciplines. If all, oi mout, ol 
the social sciences aie U) be included in the cuuicnlnm. theii i elation- 
ships have to be delineated. Similarlv. if the unitan«ms wish to cieatt? a 
unitarv distipiinc, which will inevitablv be duiwn kngelv {lom the social 
sciences— and pu)habl> fiom the Innuanities as well — the} also need to 
examine the natures and the relatiorrships of the disciplines th<it will 
contribute to the creation of the lield they envision. 

Svnthesis does not happen auU)nuiticallv. It is nuiih easiei to take 
things apart than to integrate them. Whethei oi not sou<il .studies 
reformers addiess themselves to the pioblem of synthesis, cLcssroom 
teat hers must do so, and it fs uisulTkiemly recogni/ed that they aie 
making the attempt with few models and little help. The wiiteis ol 
textbooks have asimilai piohlcm. Thus, theie «ue thie( issues in \ elation 
to the disciplines to which social studies lefoi meis should attend. (Ijthe 
nature ol the seveial disciplines, (2) the natiue ol theii lelationships, 
and (3) the pioblem of synthe.sis. all consideied in the context ol the 
vnlueand purposes ol social .studies eduiation. 

The Social Studies and the Learned Societies 

Opponents ol the disciplines point to the unsuitability ol tianslei- 
lingthc concerns oi scholais viituallv intact U) the sc hools. though this 
hits laiely been ailvoc<ued by lefoi nieis— the "new social studies" being 
a partial exception. The opponents rightly contend tluit uuiveisity 
iicademics should not be encomaged oi permitted to '*tell the schools 
what to do" OI to meddle where , they have little oi no expel ience, 
infounaiion, oi competence. Xever^fheless. the .social studies need the 
disciplines. \ 
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Foi luaiiN MMis liistDiians UMiiained close to the sdiools; thc\ ucrc 
dlcctiveto ihc extent that ihe\ did m) «uuI to the exteiu that the\ did not 
locits exthisi\el\ on hislorv. I heii |)«n ticipation helped to alla> ()i 
pi event some ol the \\oist ahnses ol otial eniuciuv in the social studies. 
I Ins lelationship giatlualh tooleii and hecanie incieasingK distain after 
World Uai II. Some ol the so(i«il science piofessional organi/aiions 
sponsoied "new social stndies" piojects in the main disciplines. Theii 
mteicst seems sul)sec|uentl\ to ha\e KidecL along uith pr()ject hnuling 
An^ong histoiians theie aie a feu mildK hopefid signs. A geneiation of 
historians has emeigetl that is deepK interested in teaching. Ihese 
scholais ha\e piodnced a literature Uiat matches the social studies 
relorni hteiatnie ol the IDTOs i[i its exid)euime «is well as its Iragmenta- 
tion. Ihese teacher/histoi ians. howevei. have little powei in the profes- 
sion/* 

1 he lelationslupt)! the social stndies to the piofessiotuil ,isso( iations 
o( the paiein distiplines lecpiiies oin uigent attention. We need the 
profcssioihil assoi iations as paitneis, but the> are not iineiested in the 
partneislnp. 1 !ie> do not i-ndeistand the impoitance ol the sdiools to 
then own piolessional iKMlth. The most hopelul de\elopnK'nt nia\ he 
thegicmmg nnnest in genetal ednc.ttion in the lolleges. uhidi loidd 
provide a basis lor cooperation. 



Not sime the beginmng ol the \\)2i)s ha\e soual studies relormeis 
attempted to suggest a si ope and secpuMue loi the social stiulies 
cuiiiuilum. I he seiondaiv (uniinluiu toda\ is still i)ascd (inulanietual 
l\ on the IDh) NKA report. Xo one lealK likes it \ei\ well, snbse(|UcMU 
relorniers have generalh attacked it. biu it endmes. 

Refouneis ha\e been lehutant to suggest an alternative, I he usual 
reason given is that thissboidd be k it to the local disti ids. While i ch) not 
doubt the sinceritv of these views, il is true that leloniiers have 
otherwise lelt cpiite hee to nige theii ideas and theii products on the 
schools. I suspect that .in ecpiallv impoit.iiil leason is that no one wants 
to take on so (lidic iilt a task. It's easiei io leave it lo the sc hools. 

i he situation has woisened in seveial respects in teiiiis ol the 1910 
NhA pattern. Dining the past two decades that paitern has been 
attacked in such a wav as to vitiate the sense of purpose, the lationale. 
lot the ciniiciiliim ilsell which the pattern once possess^<l. I he social 
sc lenc es ai e now iiu Incled in the c in i ic idinn nine li more extensiv elv than 
thev have been in the past, and the 101(5 pattern cannot accommodate 
them verv well. 

Despite the chaiges that Ihive been leveled against the 191(5 lepori 
and eai liei i epoi ts. the c m i u nliim c ominittees did xua seek to legislate a 
ciunculuin loi the schools, noi did ihev have the powei to impose cine 
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by Rat. They made rcconiniendaiions thai were ckMi. brief, and sup- 
ported by persuasive rationales. The Ten, rhe Seven, and the 1916 
report all offered some alternative patterns. The many detailed s)Ilabi. 
courses, and textbooks that were based on the several reports weie not 
included in the reports themselves. 

Since every school must have a curriculum scope and sequence and 
many schools are currendy revising their own, it would be useful if some 
models were developed to aid them. These should be cluuacteri/ed by 
statements of purpose and by clarity, brevity, and flexibility. One niight 
be based on the 1916 pattern itself, by examining it to see at least how its 
rationale could be reformulated. But we need alternaii\e models as well. 
If they are to be genuinely useful to the schools, they cannot depart too 
far from current school practice. The example of the in\ention of the 
Problems of Democracy course and its widespread acceptance, howe\ ei , 
shows that it is possible for a "new" idea to evolve as part of a scope and 
sequence, provided that it corresponds to some import<uu need in the 
schocJs. 

Teachers today can often persuasi' ely defend <i course oi unit the> 
are tenching, but the> find it verj difhcult to defend the .social suidies 
curriculum as a whole to students, to school , boards, to the general 
public, or U) themselves. This is one of lire majoi reasons w In the social 
studies are in trouble in the schools and so \ulnerable to auack and 
erosion* 

Dealing with die problem of scope and secjueiue seems to me much 
more important than contributing to die prulifeiaiiun of new cunicu- 
luni materials. We lia\e a niar\elous wealth of such mateiials ahead), 
the problem is to choose among them and to fit diem inu) a coheicnt 
curriculum strucmre. 

1 do not see any alternati\e to history <ni(l ci\ics/g»»veninient as the 
spine of the social studies curriculum. None ofalic othei social suulies 
subjects has the s\ntliesi/ing and integrating powei ol hisU)n. noi can 
any of them provide the links w ith the past that seem to he so despciately 
needed. It would be folly, howevei, to ignore the influeiue and 
importance of the other social sciences, as some tuneut acKocates of a 
"reunn to liistor)'' seem eager to do. Thv case foi t i\its/go\euinient is 
self-evident if the liisU)ric role of the social studies in the education of 
citi/ens is to be maintained and developed. 

The 1980s? 

The basic lesson to he drawn from a history of social studies letoi in 
is the lesson that applies to all liistor) —unless we study it we ai e doomed 
to repeat its mistakes. This maxim applies to social studies refonn 
particularly, for two strangel) contMdicU)ry reasons, first, the eiioiiiious 
wealth of relevant material on past iiio\emeiits and. second, the .stub- 
born refusal of successive wa\cs of refornieis. e\en die liistoiiaiis among 
them, to come to terms with this liistoiv before taking ofl on •new" 
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reforms. \Vhatc\ei the ilmsous loi this obtuscncss» we can no longei 
afford it. 

At the opening ol the 198()s, seveial trencU were cmiousl) like those 
of the I95()s, concern with '*the basics" attention to academicyll) 
talented students, and demands toi xuoxc and bcttei mathematics, 
science, and foreign languages. Should these again coalesce into a 
movement foi cuiriculum lefoiin, the relationship of the social studies 
to this development will depend not oid> on social studies edutatoiV^ 
understanding of the past, but also on thcii abilitv to assess the hew 
conditions of the 1980s. . 

The Sih will see deep changes in the human condition, some of 
them emeiging from ih'e past, some of them the lesult of new scientific, 
technological, and social phenomena. All of lliem will affect the social 
order and the kind of education it pro\ides, including education in the 
social studies. We canriot predict the state of social studies a decade 
heme. We can only make informed guesses and express bia\e hopes 
based on known conditions to which social studies educatois will ha\e to 
react* activelv or passively. 

The first and most obvious condition is the aging of the American 
population, which, based as it is on long-term demographic trends, 
could be modified oi leversed onl> slowly. The social studies were built 
un an cwpaudiiig young population and on the expansion of the schools. 
We aie aheady seeing the cU)siiig of schools on an unprecedented scale. 
Among the consecpiences ol the present downwaid oi stable demo- 
graphic tieiicl in the school population will be the necessity of justifying 
the social studies to an aging taxpaying public. It will aUo probably mean 
reduced educational suppoit ingerieial and fiwei jobs and less mobility 
loi social studies teachers, llowevci. an aging population is likeh to be 
more historically miiijdcd, just bec.tuse tliev lia\e llieinseKes expeii 
enced histoiital change. This may mean more support foi history, 

Ihe second condition is the chronic ^'stagflation'* hi the ecxinomy. 
s\hich shows lew signs of disappeai ing in the neai futuie. This will me«m 
less mone\ in school budgets lor expensive "inno\atioiis" and will 
probably lesult iii gieatei leliaiice on textbooks as the inajoi medium of 
iiistUKtion. Along with creating gieatel piessuies foi accountability, 
economic constraints will loice the social studies to light liaidci tojustily 
their place in the curriculum. 

Ihe third condition is the pervasive influence oi television and 
electronic gadgetry. The influence oi IV has received only passing 
aticntioii iioiii social studies lehirmcis. Few curricula deal analytically 
01 ciiticalh with I V. it is simply regaided as anothei useiul audiovisua| 
lacihty. We know very little about TV\s speciiic impact on social studies 
leaiiiing in the secortclaiv schools, including the models of citizenship 
behavior that it oHc isahe voung* We need to know more, and so do oui 
students. A siimlai situation obtains with the glowing use of computers 
in instruction. 
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The Ibmth ai.<l most hasit uMulitiou is the lorning tninsfotmation 
of tlic'Uiiitf d Staicj> from an ctononu l)«iscil on the cxpcitatiou of <in 
endless siippK of mitrndl reMnirtes to out kised on the lecoj^nition ol 
limited resonnes. es|)Cii«ill\ eiierg). This iin|>lies «t transib.m.iiion 
conipaitible to the indiistiitd levohition. The soci«il studies should not 
onlv de<d with this hisunit«dl\, thc\ slunild help stuilents examine how 
this iKuisfounation will dunigc theii own \<ihiLs <uui attitudes <md theii 
relationships with society. 

All of these trends— «»nd others — ate t elated toom {alteiing but still 
living belief in piogiess and its inevitability, riu* social studies .md theii 
paient disciplines have hi?toML«dl\ been b«ised on this belief. It has been 
held by both critits and riefendeis of the bt«itiis quo. Refonu itself is 
based on belief in piogiess, fbt without toiifuleULe in the fntuie and in 
the possibilit) of«drccling change ah the bettei, lefouueis woultl not be 
in business at all. 

l od.iv oui belief in inevitable progiess «s diminishing. People aie 
less lonfident that then fnUuv oi theii thildrcn's futuie will be betlei 
than the pieserit. Not do thev have inuLh confidence in theii «ibility ft) 
doarnthing about it. Thev aie shaken in iheii once oveiwhehning f«nth 
in the blessings of sueme and ^edinolo^n. ^\nd b«isK soiietal institth 
tiyns—the faniilv and the i lunch, foi example— no lougei ofTei assui- 
ance of continuity. 

Yet the idea of progress unmot be extinguished, iiven now it is 
being lefoimidatecl in the light <*i difTeient expect«uions «ibout the 
future. Progiess will be seen nioie in leans of impioving the quality of 
life in a siabk sotietv. less in teims uf piling up possessions in <in e\ei- 
exp5,u:icling ecoiiomv. L\pett*itions of inunediate gains will be iiiodihed 
to' ';u commodate toiilimihig loiig-tetin hopes. Siuh i vitw of piogiess is 
not at .ijj'unusiial in oui histoiy. In any tase, the Idra itself is so deeph 
ingiained in the Amerium people that we .iie miuh nioie likely tu 
lefc^nuul.ite what piogiess means th.m to give up oui belief in it, 

/ If theie is aav clef mite, identifiable tiend in social studies lefoini as 
tW' 15)80s open, it is *i search foi toherenie. This is <i leflettion of the 
Jutcnse yeainiiig hi the laigei s(Hiet> foi tindeistaudable expLiiuitions of 
\he pel plexities ol the 1070s. In the colleges, it is t«iking the fbi m of an 
iVieased inteiest in geneial education !oi citizens as «i neiess«nv 
foundation fbi both infoiined ( ivit. p<uticipation and fuithei spe(iali/<i 
ti(\n« The expeiiments in a Vote*' luniuihmi at fhiivaiil and Sumtoul 
ari ex*imples. So is the lenewcil consiclei«*tion of the intiodiutoiv 
smUev ionises. In the st books, iniiii-eouises have been (list<uiled <ind 
ilishiitsaie reviewing theii aniieuki with a vieu to gieatei eoheieme. 

It I am right in mv \iew that the seaich foi eoheieiue is the tiend 
moAt evident in soiial snulies leioini today, we t <iii find nnuh guKkinei 
inihe past as to how io fieal with it prodnetiveh , 

j But pile |)ast will i"ii bv enough. It lan guide but it e«innot diitiite. 
This is also a lesson o( hiaorv. 
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Part Two 

The Current State 
of Social Studies 



Chapter Two 

Rationales, @oal3, 
and Objectives 

Irving Morrissett 
John D. Haas 



There is (.lneral acrekmenf among souai sudies edu.aiors on the 
meaning of "goals* and "ubjetlivcs." but gical (li\eii.it> and iijni(u,sioii 
about the meaning of "rationale,* 

(ioalsand objetthes are undevstuiul to mean i>tatenHiUi» of things to 
be achieved— iisuallj referring to achievements of students, but <iIm) 
Noinetunes referring to achievements of tcacheis ui utUei |j»ulicipants in 
the educational endeavoK Go4iLs and objectives aie souietinies listed 
without signifaant oulering oi stniciure. moie coniuumlv, thev aie 
aiianged hierarchically, from the ver> general to the vci> specific. While 
goals aie nsuall) undci stood to mean lathei bioad aims. objet lives lefei 
to narrower or mure specific aims. There is no clear dividing line 
between goals and objectives and the distinction is not ah\aN> ni«ide, llu 
National Assessment of Educational Piogiess (NAKP). for example, uses 
the two terms interchangeably. 

A goal or objective states what >ou wish to do, a Kitionalc states u/n 
\ou want to do it. In education, a rationale should deal with the basii 
purposes of education, it is sometimes iilentified with a phtluMifyhy of 
education, it must speak to the Utituie and needs of the iudiviiluah to the 
naUire and needs of societv. and to the ielationslii|) between the 
individual and society, 

This (hapter deals Inst with the subject oi rationales, pioposing a 
detailed iist ot cpiestions (hat should be .msweiecl in ioustnuting a 
cuiricuhnn lationale. Theie fullov^sa discussion ui goalsatui objettives, 
Ibi using maini) but not exclusivcl) un the gi>aLs most cuunnonK uscci in 
social studies. The final section discusses the uses that are nuule. and can 
be made, of statemvnts of rationales, goals, and objectives, 

A Suggested Structure for a Curriculum Rationale 

The Nature of the Individual 

What aie i,»e needs, desires, and goals cjf the individual icjucetning 
matters that arc plusical (or inateiial). social, intellectual, and aesthetic? 
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What au* the attual oi potential lapahihttcs of the iiuli\i(UiaI foi 
.uhie\iiig these ^o.iW: (Mipabihuis iiuhuk phvsical. lueutaK and uioial 
<iN|)eits of potential accoiuplLshiueiit. Stated iiegativeU* aie the 

pInsuaL uiLnt.il. <nid nioial limitations on the adoinptishnuiit of the 
ni(li\i(ln<irN goals? 

i hm do the go.iK .nid the capahilities of (he individn.il develop u\ei 
the life span of the indi\iduat; VV^at goals au most pioniiiient M \ai ions 
ages oi stages of development. Wh.n (.ipahilities .lu piesent at vaiions 
ages <n" stages of development? 

How iiitu li di\eisit\ is theu .imong individiuils with i especl to goals 
and capahililies? Is theie .1 laige ioinmuii loie of goals and lapahilities. 
ii\ is di\eisit\ i.ithei th.m cunnnonalitN the untstanding leatnic of 
gMuips ol indi\ idnals? 

The individnal <md sodctv are doseh inteuelated. The next ele- 
ment of lationale is the n.itiMe of sonet). which shonid include an 
e\pl«m<i(ion ol how the individual and scnietv aie related. 

The Nature of Society 

What Is \o(iet\"? There .ne man\ kinds of societies. Are theie 
sonuMonn'i ai.duies to .dl soiieties? Whtit ate the wavsin whidi sutietits 
dilfer.- 

Is societv souu'thing apait fioui the gioup of individuals thai 
lompiise it at a p.utii uLn time? Does sotietv have a life uf its (jwn. moie 
tlum 01 (lilleient from the lives of the individuals in the stnietv? 

What is the individn.d's lelationship to souetv ; Does the nidiv idual 
viev\ soiietv as itiemllv 01 hostile, lulphd 01 liiudeiiug? To wiiat extent 
(an the individual ndluence s(»Met\ ? 

Wh.it is SOI let v \ leLitiouship to the individual? 1 o what extent does 
It iU(»ld(U (oiitiol die individual: How much iieedom does M)^ietv allow 
the uiduidu.il in the vaiious douuiius of life- iiUclleitnaL econoinii. 
UioiaL.iestlietii . u ligioiis, and so foith; low hat extent dties it influenu 
or set the individuaTs values and j^oals? 

lo wh.il extent does a soiietv niaiiil.iin its coiitmiiitv and to what 
c\teiit IS it suhjeit totlhing'' What detei miiu s hov\ niiuli its t ontinuitv 
A ill he ni.uiUamed tind how imtth it can lie duinged? Wli.it aie the 
pio( esses Ol means hv which societv changes!- What is the lole of 
individuals and ol gitJifps uf nuhvidutils in inihiendiig coutiiiuitv autl 
(haiiger 

The Nature of Values 

How do uuhvidu.ils .u(|iiiic v.ilue^: I loin within themselves? I loni 
(auulv. fi lends. sdiooL leliguni? * 

lo what extent aie vaLies (h teinnued hv siihjeitive opnnoiis. to 
what extent In societvr 

( an some values he denmnstiated to have univeisal validitv- 
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The Nature of Knowledge 

Is lime .111 oh|CHti\c lealin "out iheif," mu|i that iuvcsng.itmns b\ 
ami totniiuinitaiuiii aruttnii; iudi\irliials will luatt a loinnidii \k'\\ dl 
realitvr Oi is rcalilv a pri\alc ihui)^. mou* in less tlinLMcnl Un c\ci\ 
uuinulual. wnU each view «if realilv eciualK valid? 

Htm tliJ petiple i leate oi ai(iiiirc kni>\\]e(l);er What aie the puucsN- 
e^ b\ whiili people tiallui. oit^ani/e. leM, acciauiilale. .lud Mti. e kutml- 
edj»e? 

Arc llieie tliileiciil kinds of l»uo\\leil)»e, ui equi\aleml\, is U iiseliil 
ititlassifv kn<»\\leilge iulu Naiiniis lalei^mies? Foi example, is a classilua 
tuni sutli as ph\sual stieiut. siuial stieiue. and liiunaiiities useliilr Is a 
(lassiliiatinii iritti knu\\Ie(lj;e (loiiteiit). skills, and attitudes iisctul; 

What aie tiie iiustitutioiial atiaiigeinents im adjiiiiiiig aiul stoiiii|^ 
krnn\led)4e? bpeiilitalK. what as the lult ti{ iiuliv iduals and oi^ani/atituis 
m ioiniing and peipetnatitiji; "siibjeits ' cu "ilisciphnes What is the itiK 
*»l siu h suhjeits disiiplines in aiquiiintj; ami stiuinj; knuwledj^e la 
inlubitjnv; the dismvciv o| new knowledge-- 

The Nature of Learning 

Whaf c haiat teiisiks f>i Uauieis. iniii\ ulrt'dh an«l ni gioups. aie 
lelevani to how stmlents leainr 

What motivates students to leain? Is it nselnl to ideniih intiinsu ' 
and ' exlnnsit moinations — inti iiisu nioti\atioiis that loim f lom within 
(he indivuinal. smh avuuioMtv oi a tunvictioii that the ac({iiisuion <if 
lerlaiii kno\\ledv»t im^hi he useful, extiinsu nuithatioii that uit Imh s 
\aiious "kinds of Hwaids and pimishuieiits imposed li\ tiaiheis m 
olheis- * 

Do the svstiin and cnviioiuiieiit wuhm whuh kainiii)4 takes pLue 
support the Ji;oals ot leainiuji*'" 

Au tluu' levels Ml stages oi piivsiial, mental, oi emotional de\elop 
nieiii thai make o lUiiii kinds td leauiing iiiul iiietlunh mou suitalih* at 
sunn tune, than at otheis- M so. what aie these ItviUoi stages, how can 
rlie\ he idrntihed. atid lifiw can tlie\ lu u kited to pailunkii kinds ot 
leaimng and methods o| learnmi*'- 

B\ what pioi esses do students leain* lo w*.,(: v\U i\\ do tlie\ leaiii 
In iop\inL> the tithaMoi ot teaiheis and otiiet models, h\ le.idim*, h\ 
listening l«> \eihal pi esiMitati«uis. h\ sjpVUiud «m unsiuutuied e\peii 
euus. h\ attempting to so|\r piohleiiis tli.iJ aii sii t«M theniiU whitli 
lhe\ ithnlitv toi t|u'mseUes' 

•The Nature of the Curriculum 

I lie pviipoM of all these t|iiesttons is lo |)i(Aid(^ gmdaiue foi 
Hetettiitg i^oals and ohjeiiives and K^isri u( ting (tiiiitula that take 
attoun! of the e<veiihal iiigieilieiits o| social siuihes leaiimig -tlu 
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n.ituic of the nulnulu.il. ol M)(ii*t\, ol \.ilucs. ol knowledge, .uul of 
h-atuiug. All ol ilicsc cleniunts should guide edut.UtMs in stuuluiing 
iKith u)Uteut .iiul nutliods. In tuin. .lil that is done in iiu lii uluni shouUl 
be toinp.itihie with the i.uionale which the mniudnin is h.isecl. 

Kiguic K. whuh ilhisti.ites these lel.Uionships, indi^.ites th.it we 
hegui with the in(li\ idii.il .tnd sot iet\ —with theii n.uiue. needs, .ind 
iel.iUt)nshi|)s. VVc .lU then led to u^nsidei the natiueol \alues and how 
the\ intei.Kt with the in(h\iiliMl .ind socii tv. thence to knowledge .uid its 
iel.ai(jnshi|) to the iucli\idiMl .nul soc iet\ . then to how indi^idnals leain 
and lu)W societ\ js lelatecl to the Iv.itning ol individuals, AH t)f this 
knowledge of the nuli\Klual. st)ciet\. \alucs, knowledge, and le.nning is 
then IcHiised nu the goals .ind objecti\es of a ciinicnhim. with the 
ie(|iuieuient thai tlie\ be lonsisti iit with tlu othei paits of the sxsteni, 
(fo.ds aiul ob|eiti\es should then guide decisions about umiculuni 
conttni! and methods. ^ 

I he u nn lationale ' ma\ be used to indie. ite the h.isis foi selecting 
^tials .uul objectives, as indic.Ued In the left bucket in hgiuc; L 
Alteniati\ch, the tetni nia\ be nuclei s. uxl to include go.ils .ind objei 
ti\es. lu which case u becomes a i.iiiou.ile fos cuniciduin content .md 
niediods. as inclKatc^d b\ the light bi.uket in Kiguie L 

Figure 1 

interrelationships of Ingredients in Social Studios Learning 
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The Scarcity of Rationales 

Rationales in the sense just described aie \irtuallv nonexistent. A 
great block to the constiuction of such lationales is the tiemendous 
amount of effort that would be required, SPAN staff and consultants, in 
extensive discussions of lationales. agreed that a complete i<uionalc 
would require a book of niauv hundieds of pages. Idcall). there should 
be available to the piofessional a innid)cr of social studies iationalc\s. 
leflecting diffcuent views. Gieat confusion about the meaning of latio- 
nale and a peneived lack of need foi them also account foi the scarcity 
ofj^(;nales. Ja^k Fiaenkel explains the deaith of rationales as follows. 

('(Htrscs in e(hication<d pliilosuphv aic seldom lequired as pan of <in ediKatui S 
pnifcssional tiainlng. Maiiv sucial .sUulics laetluicLs (oi otiicii puifc^Miis (.lo not 
deal with questiou!^ of puipo!»c ai du'u courses .in cuiiuuhuii and itiso luttoii. 
AccordingK. i<ihonalc buiidliig is soinethia^ di<a few people- in cilucatum have 
l>eeu s(Mi<ili/cd to clo. although aiguinents to dii so havt been appealing auiic 
fre(|uentlv as of late (Kracnkel, I9H0. p. 

Fraenkel goes on to note that 'a few fairly well-developed state- 
ments of lalionalc foi values education do exist." citing (Mivei and 
Shavei s Temhing Piiblu Isuies in iht High Sthool {1%G) atui Hunt «nid 
Metcalfs Teatlung Ihgh Sihoul Sin nil Stu(lu^ (J 968). These vohnnes give 
extensive justifications foi the cuniculum appioaches thev «iclvca«uc. as 
does Newniann. arguing foi a cuiriculuni to pioduce "environmental 
competency*." in Ediuatwn for Citiien Attiott (1973). But these examples, 
far above the aveiage caiitcuhuu appioaih with lespect Uux suppoittng 
rationale, still fall fai shoit of the cinuplete lationale model desciibed 
above. 

More frequenllv than "lationale." the tetm '*philosophv" is used in 
iutrodu ing a social studies guide. This is not tnappiopitate, since tin 
two terms aie closelv lelatecl. Shavei lla^ noted that "lationale building 
is philosophy in its tiuest sense — the study of ideas and theii implica 
tions" (Shaver. 1977c, p. 98). Hie following exceipts are typical of 
curriculum guides that begin with a statement of "philoMiphv," as well as 
.of inaiu otheis that begin with similai statenunts labeled neithei 
"philosophv** nor "nuionale." 

W'c believe that the pi mum go<il of Social Studies eduuttu^n is to pupaie 
students to he aUhc. le^po||slhK p<uhupaiits iii ^ouel^. endo^\c'(l uith a heahhv 
lespcd fot tlu nglits of otheis and ikIi ui the sc'll-toiduk'iut that gio\Nsoui of 
an uiulei standing o( and appieuation (oi . . . iSaigeut and SaUt idcld. p. 



I lie puiposc of the sot lal suuhes is lo help the uultNulual leali.v ihe putential of 
his aruononn iUid set letain sen>invit\ as an nuhvuhhil who exists ui the 
(omnuiiiity . (Stanitt. ii.d., p. I). ( 
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Goals and Objectives 



As indicated in Figure J. goals and objectives should flow from 
rationale;*. In this section, the must common goals and objectives in suLi«d 
studies are described. The relationship of these to a statement ol 
lationale ut phihistiph), if it exists, usualh implied lathei than M<ttecL 

Citizenship as the Goal of Social Studies 

Citizenship or citi/ensliip education, always wah the connotation of 
good citizenship, is ver) frequently cited as the "central." "primal y/' 
**ovcrarching," "basic." or "major." goal or "focus" of social suidies. A 
strong concern foi citizenship education has been evident liom the 
earliest days of die American republic. Freeman Butts (1980) has 
reviewed the history of the concerns, debates, and emphases ol the 
advocates of citizenship education in public schools from the 1770s to 
die present. He demonstrates diat tlieie has been a stioug and coiiiiiiu- 
iug interest in developing civic values and responsible civic action 
throughout oui national histoiy. albeit with consideiable cUve^^ity ab to 
die meaning of citizenship education. This, he says. i> illustiatetl by the 
tendency 

, , . vacillate beiv\een dKltkiii approaches iliai ranged between iwo cMienKS. 
those luoiivaied by Mroiig iiioi.ii, national, oi naiiviM fervui dial gave civ it 
education a tune of [Jieacliy ui pugnaciuus patriotism, and ihubc dial would ai 
all costs avoid poliiic<d coninneisy in ilic schools, and ilnis luiit civic education 
iniu pedantic, pallid, plaiiuuliiious. or |nisilaniiiunis exeicises iBints, 1080, |>. 



When a single goal for social studies is proposed, it is most 
fre(iueutly citizenship. But uhedier or not a single goal is pioposed. 
most statements of goals and objectives soon move to some hieiaicliic<d 
or taxoiuMTiic siiuciuie of goals and objectives, hi leceiit years, diese 
statements have most commonly been headed by a hnu pait division (jf 
goals. 

Four-Part Division of Goals 

By iar the most common geneial classification of goals, in leceiit 
statements, is <i division into knowledge, skills, attitudes oi v«dues, and 
participation. "Knowledge" in some form has *dways been the staple of 
sotial studies— mostly factual knowledge— alMiougli there li«is been 
niiuh ioiitiovcisv about what the content of that knowledge should be. 
Skills or abilities have a long history as accompaniments to knowledge. 
Values or auitiides have meant quite difieieiit things atdifleieiit times, 
vaiviiig^ front uiu|uestioiiirig patrioti.sni <tiid docile classiooin behavioi to 
f uiidanientcd questioning of peisoUcd <iiid social values. Pai dcipation is <t 
lelalive newconiti, <dso with veiy diflereiit meanings, including both 
classroom activities and social action outside the classroom. 
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Knowledge / 

"The tracliiiuiul and ob\ious sources of knowledge foi solIjI snuiies 
arc the social science disciplines* (including history), slaips the 1079 
NCSS Guidelines. According to the 1981 NCSS "Essentijjs" statement, 
social studies *focuses on . . . histoi) and culture of oui luition and the 
^vorld, geograph), . . . government, . . . economics, . . . social institutioiis, 
. . . inteigioup and person«il lelationj^hip, . . . (and) worldwide relation- 
ships of all sorts between and among nations, r«ices, cuUures, and 
institutions." 

I'he statement from the Califoinia Framexiojk is stnncwhat broadei 
(1981. p. 6): 

I he ttcuhtioiial and i>b\ious souiie.s of kiiou ledge foi social bctciKC educatidn 
<iie the Mictal (hsuplines. iiuhuhug antluopolugv. tcouiiiniib. gCiigiaphv. poliu 
cal science oi g(i\ciiuiient, p.s)chologv, and sociolog). E((u<tll\ inipoit<tni arc the 
humanistic di.scipliiicb. Hisioiv is foreiiiusi <tniong thcin. Litciaiuie. languages, 
law, etliKs, aiul the arts are <ilso essential cuinpunents of a balanced tuiiidt 
liun — um thai is coni ei ncd w ith know ledge, skills, sucial pai tii ipation. <nKl n alue 
(hoKes\n the sodal, economic, poliiieal, and personal realms. 

A (jut'stion that has occupied some social st tidies educators is 
whethei the socmI studies aie, following WeslcN (1930), '*the social 
sciences simphlietl loi pedagogical pui poses," oi whethei social studies 
encompass something more than oi difU'ietit fiom the social sciences, 
jaines Sha\ei (1967) has been a p«irticularlv \ocal pioponcnt of the 
lattei \iew and has staled that VVeslev's dehnition *'h«i^ peihaps done 
more to stifle eieati\e cuiricuimn work in the social studies than au) 
othei -liKtor' (even though VVeslev (1937, p. G) admonished that the 
"uidrseiiminate use of *social sciences* and 'social studies* as sNnonsms is 
\o be disc OUI aged"). Shavei feels that social studies should be **con- 
cerned with the piepaiation of citizens for" participation in a dcrnociatie 
societ)'— citizens who "can intelligentiv peuei\e and lellect upon the 
ciitical issues facing the societ) .... Soei.il studies ciniiculuni buildeis 
must .... draw on souices of concepts other than the social sciences if 
the intellectual skills taught *ue to be adecjuate to the demands of 
political-ethical (oiitio\eisv" (SliaNei, 1907). Kxiessive leliance on the 
scKiid sciences loi social studies content "le*uls to inadecpiate attention to 
the feehng, humanisStic elements of citizenship, and to the needs of 
cthiial (let isum inakiug that go be>oncl scientific enipii icisiii.'* What is 
needed is *a shift in emphasis from concent with social stieiue data, 
geiieializ*itioiis, and icasoniiig to «i lonceni with \alues and political 
ethical decision-making* (Shaver, 1977b). 

Skills 

It IS (lilluult lo (Ir.iw a sh.ii|) line between knowledge aiitl skills. 
Dcliiicd .IS ".ill tli.it li.is been perieised oi gi.isped In tlie mind," 
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kiic^w ledge ,s\\ allows up^kilU and much moic. But cdutaiur5> usuall) 
make a distiutliou betSNcen knoulfd^c» tlosci) iclated hi luemori/albn, 
and skills* refcnirig to luuling. organi/iug* and making use oF knowl- 
edge. 

riie well-known Taxonomy of Edumtwnal Objectives. Ilatulbuok /. 
(.ugmtive Domain pre.scnts an cxtuniel) u^elul and well thought-out 
tlislinction between "knowledge/* in this nauowei sense, and othei 
aspects ol cognition: 

Knowledge ah dduitnl licit uitludcs ihust bchaxiuis aitd ttsl situations \Nluth 
cniphast/c die icmeiiibeinig, eithti bv ictognitioi] oi leialLtjf ideas, uiateiiaK 
or phenomena (Bloom . fMh p. ()2). 

Knowledge in the BUnnn taxomony does not refei onh to knowl- 
edge of facts, as n is sometimes inteipieted. It also includes knowledge 
of terminologv, nirthods of im|uiiv, classiliuition methods, mcthodolo 
g\, piinciples, geneiali/ations, theoi ies, sti uttmes, and nuKh nioie. Bm 
it im hides t)rd\ lecognition and lecall of <*;ese elements, not hnding, 
oigaui/ing. and using them, which is enconvpassed in the otliei inv 
stages t)f the ta\ononi> — compiehension. appliuuion. analysis. s)inhe 
sis. and evaluation. 

The Bloom taxononn enjoved great popuLuitv in the HH)Os and 
into tfic 1970s, in the he\da> of the new social studies, and has 
unfoitunatel) fallen into disuse in letent \eais. the Connedicin Chnde 
(1981) makes one of the few current leferences to the taxononn. 
«\c\eitheless. it hasdiad a lasting impact, in somewhat tnnuated foim. 
The liequent lefeiences to 'highei levels* of learning often stem fiom 
the distinttion made in the Bloom taxononn between knowledge 
(retognitio!! and lecalli .nul the uses of knowledge desiiibed in the 
other lue levels. Much ol what Bloom included in the **cogniti\e 
domain*' at levels two iluough six has slipped ovei into the "skills" 
category in many listings ol objectives. 

Values 

Values tonipiise the thiid tonnnon goal of stuial studies. Some 
lonu ol values ecUuation has always been diisch lelatcd iu souA studies. 
I he stndv of United States histoiv— moie so in the past than in the 
present — has alwavs been asstuiated with instilling patriotic values. 
Perhaps U) a lessei degiee, the sUidv ol United States goveimnent has 
alwa)s bee II associated with the development til positive attitudes t<A\aid 
om democratic govennneiUx 

(ati/enslnp education, uinversalh acce|)te(l as a pait, il not the 
whole, ol social studies, alwa\s uwaws good citi/ensliip. In addition to 
being lalioiial and paiticipative. students should be ■Mimnane" (N(!SS, 
1979, (Icdiloi ma. l9Hb «nid have "positive coiiiinitiiieiits in thought <iiid 
action to the clcnioi i.itu v.iluc s of the libeial |)olitical cominunitv" (Butts, 
19H0. p. US). 
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Anoihci type of" values cdiitaiion, less explicitly proclaimed but 
more cunsistenily practiced than citizenship educ.uion, is the inculc«uion 
of values that are conducive io the orderly operauon of schools, 
including respect and consideiatiun foi teacheis. siliool auUioriiies, and 
peers. The prevalence of such inculcation it indic«ited by the Illinois case 
studies. 

We found a high Ie\el o( tuvert moial instiuciion. It was «tctoniplishal partly 
through ritual, some of uhich is uni(]uc to the school (e.g., lesimg, reporting 
attendance, .isking permission to leave the room) and some of wIulIi is cunuuoii 
to the culture (c.^.. 5a>ing please and thank you, wailing your turn in cafeteria 
lines). 

We considered an act ritualistic if cenain a.specis of its peiforniaiice had no 
direct relationship u* the retogni^ed oi Mated goal of the atiiviiv (Slake and 
Easley, 1978. p. I2::^3). 

The teaching of \alues related to citizenship and school behavior is 
as old as ediuatioiu Mure recently, particnhnly dating from the !960s 
atid the new soci«d studies, the exploration and teaching of v«dues li«is 
broadened substantially. Values are now an explicit pait of almost e\eiy 
statement ol' social studies goals and objectives; 

The 1981 NCSS "Essentials" statement lists six '*democratit beliefs 
, . . rooted in the concepts of justice, equality, responsibllay, fiecdom. 
diversity, and privacy." 

In sharp contrast to the lists of values contained in many guides «ue 
the vaiious highly structured approaches to \alues educ«ition th«it ha\e 
been developed in the hist two decades. Fiist «inu)ng these is Taxouotfn of 
Educational Objectives. The ClasMficatwn of Edtuatnm Goals. Handbook IL 
Affective Doiiiain (Krathuohl and others, !961). This publication, p«iiallel 
to the Bloom cognitive taxonomy, presents a hieiaichy of values — 
receiving, responding, valuing, organi/,*ition, «ind diaiacteii/ation by «i 
\aliie or value complex— \\ hidi culminates in "the peak of die inteinal 
i/ation process" of a set of values (Kratlnvohl «ind others, 1964). 

In\cntion and discussion of \alues education appioatlics floui ished 
throughout the 19()0s and 1970s, Superka (1976) Identified and illus- 
trated seven approaches, inculcation, moral development, an«dysis, 
dariiication, action learning, evocation, and union. 

The v«dues ediic*ition svstern that luis recei\ed the most atteiiti(^n in 
recent vears is thai ol Liurence Kohlberg. Kohlbeig explains that his 
svaiem is <iii exterisiori of tliiee levels u{ mouil de\elopment postuLited 
bv John Dewey *ind tliiee similai stages of moial de\elopment snppoit- 
ed bv iheeinpiiic«il\\oikof Piaget. Kohlbeig ( 1975) elabor«itefl the thiee 
stages into six: 

h Preconveiulonal level 

Suige K The piiinshmcni-and-obedience orieniaiion. 
Stage 2: I he insirumemal-relaiivisi orientation. 
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li. Cotivemiotial level 

Stage 3. I he interpersonal concordance of 'good bo\ — ni(e girl** 

orientation. 
Stage 4: 1 he "law and order* orieniaiion. 

III. Postconventional, antonoinous. or principled level 
Stage 5: The social-contraci* legalistic orientation. 
Stage 0: Tlie imiversal-ethical-prinriple orientation. 

Despite the hea\\ intellectual invcstnicnt made in the various 
approaches to values education, social studies has not been gicatU 
influenced b) these highlv structured approaches. Theie v*eie, how eve i , 
noticeable effects. Consideration of values became mure explicit, explo- 
ration of values was legitinii/.ed to a certain ext(jut, and a wide, range of 
values found its way into many curriculum guides. 

Participation 

"Participation" is a relative newcomer to the ranks of knowledge, 
skills, and values as major goal clirsters In social studies. It has long 
existed in the bclrel that "learning b) doing" is an effective way of 
learning, and that participation is the duty of a good citi/.err, but this did 
not formerly (|ualif> it as a niajur goal. The addition of participation to 
the list of major goals can be attributed primarily to the insistence of 
some leading social studies educators that the traclitiorral conrinitnrcnt of 
social sfudies to citi^;enship be strengthened b) more realistic piepaia 
tion for and practice of acti\e participation in public affairs. 

In an article on ''Goals for Political and Social Par ticipation," Cier aid 
Marker (1980a) shows that some kind of par ticipatiurr has loirg been on 
the agenda of social studies and describes some of the forces that have 
increased attention to 'it in receru years. He goes on to state that tire 
rationale for edircatiorr in Liti/.en participatiorr has beerr strongi) built (b) 
Nevvrnami and others) and that adequate materials for such arr educa 
tional effiirt have been developed during the I970j>. The problem now 
to he faced is one of irnplementaiton, and on this he takes a pessimistic 
view regarding possible progress: 

The t\pe of cinricidiuu desiirbed bv Newuiaim et al. (1077) leipuies loiiNulef^ 
able investment oi time and energv on the part of the teaihei. Student 
mvohement in the coimnunitv teqinres mmierons "aiiangcmcnts" b> tCiuhciN, 
lomnumits agcruics need tn be tontatted, rranspoi ration aiiaiigech t\cmng 
meetings rnonitoied, eU. It is teuainh possible that such efltuts fall tjf thcrr 
own weight", teaclreis ftiul that rliev camuit keep up smh a pait uith the t>pual 
five-class (lav (Marker 1980, pp. 78^79). 

"Is it possible," Marker asks» "that our lack of srrccess in this area is 
partly a fimction of setting tuucali.stit goals loi ourselves?*' 
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The Neglected Goal: The Joy of Learning 

While *'ju) of ItMriiing" might be subsumed undei the genei«d gcMl 
of \«ihies and attiiadcs, ue believe it deserves spetial aiteuiMii «is an 
impoitaui — and uegkMed — goal. L'ndei the burden of endless lists of 
goals and objectives, must ui thcni miattairied and pussiblv un<iuainable, 
students and teachers alike niav foiget that learning can be a jo)ful 
experience. Musi bve- and six<)eai-olds go to school with a sense of 
eagei anticipation uf new le*tining expeiicnces. Hie elan lasts thunigb 
the primary glides, possiblv longer, but cventu«illy fades undei the 
burden of routine and buiCMUcrac). B> the time the five ^eai -ulcis 
beiome teacheivS* administi<tU)is, antl cuiiiculuui (.leveiopeis, ntanv have 
fui gotten theii ju)£ul «nnicipation of learning — (ji peiluips the) duift 
dare lo mention one more impossible ideal. 

Somehow, some critics sa>, oui educational iuMitutious fail to 
nurture the Joy of le<uning and the natural motivation to Icain. 

, . a child ts Imn motivated to leain .... Learnmg, in humans, can leadiU In V 
hltHketL tnipedcHb distuinagcd, or fosteicd, facilu.ited. ciiujui.igcd .... Biu tin 
unt' thm>» we duu'i have Uj iU) is motivate. . . . \Vc do n<Jt need in lUgc ihiUhcu to 
Use then hiains. Our bij< task is to get out of tlieii wav (Mart, IU7.5). 

Alf red Kulm,in discussing '*seU-actuali/ation," refers to 

, . tlie simple (ksire lo iLsf oui ahtlities and fat ulues. . . , I his ohcn {iicans doing 
toi the sake of douig. making foi the vikeoi nuikitig. . . . |)laviti^ iui the sake ol 
phning< learning foi the siike of learninj^ . . . (Kuhn 1975. p. 07), 

Socialization or Social Change? 

It lias {ie(|uentLv been noted th*it "siKiali/ation"' is a niajoi goal of 
social studies, 1 he term <tppeais in the liteiatuie, ahliough uotasMuliin 
M«itenients of goals and objectives. It is often pusciited in a negative 
.sense, at least m pail— meaning siKietv's efToi ts to tiain vouiig people scj 
that ihcv will (it into society and not make trouble «iii appnMch tli«it 
may include leginieiitation, indotttitiation, and <ivoi(LnKt of educ<itiott 
al tasks that stimulate creative, critical, oi original thinking. 

SocialiAUioii isdoselv lelalvcl (o "(ati/eiiship I lansiuission," <i U iiii 
popularized by Ban and others (1977), and to "Consei vative (ailtuuil 
Continuity," a concept that has been elaborated b) I Lias (1979, 1980). 

A certain amount of socialization is w an anted foi eveiy societv. A 
ceitam dc^gieeof oideiK behavior, of adheiente to bebaviiual noiiiis,iis 
ncHess*nv for the pieseivatiori of scjciety, Flu big i|ucstion is, to what 
extent should Nouiig pctjple be filled into existing heliavioial pattcins; 

! he Illinois case studies, icfeiririg to "sociali/ation as a pieeinptive 
«imu ' show the gieat coiueinon the pait of te,uliets and adminiMi atoi s 
for ordei in the schools: 

I*utUng It III a uutsliell. most teaiheis si vht lo luMt siihjcit inatui kn»n%Udjit <is 
evidence of. ami subject materials ,is «i means to. nHUiluution ol llie auhvuhial in 
scliooL . . , 
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I he itioic stem sotuiltAts {iiuinoud suboKliiuttuni. disi iijUiic, a *])i(i(cs- 
uni VMiik clhii/'i la-el fuhicss, c(itii|icntt\c'tuss,<ui(l hc.ivv iiivtstiiKiit iti gtltiiig 
srudcius "prt'iMK'd" (Suik<* and E«islc\, 

riic ituincdiaic cotuci u ai tc.u licis and aduiiriLsriaUMs, a.s indii<irucl 
l)V tins quotadun. is lot oukiK licliavioi ol btudcius in sdiooL I Ins is 
iclatcd Ui nuuli that has Ixtii wiittcn almut tlic' Miiddm <niiiadutn/* 
dcstiibcd «is a cfTuil. innstiuus ui unconscious* to naiii stiuk'nls 

in Ik docik', uiiquc stionin^. obt-dic nt |)<u lici|;<nns ni InnU m liool liic <inil 
aduh lilt' (see espccialU Fit'lcling, 1981). 

(lliarlcs Bcaui po'utcd lu two UMsons ioi rcmpetin^ stKiali/ation 
wirh ciuouiagcnuMH of cmUc«iI and ncMtivc rhouj^ht. IIk- Inst is rlu' 
nml loi stuilcnis to he pupaunl to nurt untcrtainlics and utns 
situations in du- luiuu*, tlu suoiul i> soiicu 's need to (k-\c*lop IcMdci - 
sliipdk'urd, m2h 

While the sihooLs have plaied little stuss ou prepaiing students 
stnial ihange, ad\ ot<ttes ha^e totninued lo pi ess ioi moxenienl in duit 
diieilitJii. inostK with hitk elleil. ThehiMou ol some ol these ellous^o 
the ini(h20(h (eiilun has keen well desuihed h\ Meile Cuiti (IUjDk 
uitluding the eHoiis oi svuU tiitics «is Heiii\ Gccjige, Ilcuix I). L!(j\(I» 
(ih«nles Judd» and paitiiulaiK (Itoige (iouiitsand lheo(hjie BKunekl. 
Counts' Dun tht St lumh Ihttld a Xt u Sot ml Otilej f ( is one ol the uuj.st 
expliiit pleas foi tlu soii,tl nii.ssitJii td si liotds, Biamekk uIuj-sc uiitiii^s 
extended! nun tht eailv IU3()s tluough the 19()()s, \\<is ueilited l)\ (aiui 
0939) as "the most \igoioiis and oiiginal exponent of the itiea tii«it 
edtuatioii could and should impure the social oitki. ' Among i uiitiit 
writers. Kied Newniaini (197r)» 1977) st.nuls out as an adxotate ol 
edutating loi social iliaiige. 



The Multiplicity of New Topics 

I ke stope til sotial studies has expanded tlimuglujut the *J()th 
(entuu — shmK at Inst, then lapidK in leit iit \eais. I he e\p«iiisi(Jii 
toiils the ioi in In si of iiKU'<tsing iiuhision oi nunt soihd siieuies and 
then, ni It lent \eats. the iiuhision uf ntoie spttial topu s and oiohleins. 
in the late I9tli (enitii\. the held that was to heioine sotial stutlies 
consisted inostK of histoi\. nuu li of it aiuient and uesteiii lanopean 
liistou (Meit/heig* 1981). As the luiuept tjf "soiial studies" (le\ ehiped. 
Iiistou lieianit nioit inodciii and less p<noiliiak the plaie of go\ein 
iiieiit HI the (Uiii(uknn giew. and tivei tlie deuules soineuluit nioie 
attention \v<ts given to eionoinus <uid geogKipln. In the last dt^uitk oi 
isMK souolog\« psM holog\, and aiithiopologx li<t\e in<ule modest iiitiu 
sioiis. 

Miuh^gKMtei than the giovMh of the sotial siientes in the social 
siu<hes t ui I iuduiii luis hecittlit gHAvtli of spec iai topii s oi piohleiusof 
sodal loiKern, I his giowtli tan be attiilnited in pait to oui soiietx's 
iiicieased attention to the piohknis of wai and the eiiMitmintnt in tlic 
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late 60s and carl) 70s, but e\cn more tu the social thrusts of President 
Johnson's "Great Societ)," uhith resulted in funding fbi man) new 
progiams of suual action, paralleled by funds tu bring these concerns 
into the schools. For these anci other reasons, ueu programs and 
nwtciials ha\e been developed foi iniplemerttatiun in the schools, ruau) 
of them falling into the scope of social studies. Included are problems 
related n!^ minorities, women, intern*.aional affairs, cities, drugs, law. 
j;n\ironment, povert), aging, consumers, dearh, \alues and moial edu 
cation, and the handicapped. 

The increase in the scope of social studies, due tu a broadening of 
the coverage of the social sciences and lo the introduction of new Ujpics 
and prt)blcms, has contributed to a nuiltiplicit) of goals and objectives. 
Goals <md objectives are often added but seldom dropped. 

Uses of Rationales, Goals, and Objectives 

A Pessimistic View 

Why does social studies education lack a cleai. comprehensive, 
consensus dehnition and jisstification: A uunibei of plausible leasou^ 
emerge from the data base foi this study. One leaMin may be that 
parents and teacheis see the chief puipose of social studicxeducatiuu as 
"socialization," by which they mean both the subtle and oveit iiukKtiina 
lion of students in the nations valines oi ethos and in its norms and 
mores (Stake and Kasley, 1978, Sha\ei and otheis, 1979^ Fliis suggests 
that social studies educatois should teach that which con\eys the natuie 
of American soviet) m oiclei t(j ensure the social adjustment o( the 
yuung. Or put anothei wa\, teach the ymmg the accumulated cultuial 
heritage of the societ> to assure cidiuial continuit). Such a "justification" 
is b> far the most pcipulai (Haas, 1979, Feisko, 1979. Stake and Masle\. 
1978). 

A second possible reason is thai lew social studies educatois (mainh 
«i few academicians) are iunceined about suvh scemingK esoteric issues, 
I'eachers of social studies in the schooN aie moie concerned with 
matteis oi classunmi management, iusti uctiou<d ui.itcriaK and stiatc 
gies. and verv immediate objectives than they aie with latitjtiales. go«dN, 
general objectives, or scope and sec|uence uShavei ami oiheis, 1979a. 
Stake and Enslev, 1978). 

A thiid plausible explanation is that social studies educatois tend to 
be rathei aittonomous in making cducatiiiual decisions concc ining ihcti 
field. As such, the\ make practical eclectic choices in piecing togethei 
units and courses, usuall) borrowing fieely from a \ariet> ol pcjiuts ul 
view and resouicts. Such an approach almost defies jusiific<iiion in' 
terms of a ronsistent rationale (Wiley. 1977). 

The Illinois case studies confirm that social studies teacheis ha\e 
more pressing matteis to think about than issues (jfiationalcs, goals, and 
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objectives. «incl uthci inatttis tluit coikci ti mkKiI studiLS tlicoi isls, mkIi as 
scope and sequence «iucl the relatioiislii|) o[ social sliulie.s to the Mnial 
sciences. 

In a stern address in 197(5. James Sh«i\er, then PumcIcmu ot NX'.vSS. 
lectured the social studies |>U)!cssi(jn on *oui luiudlessness," He quoted 
Charles Silhernian's Cri^L\ m the CAa\smm\ 

**(\V)lKit is wrong with eleuieiitan and setoiidan cikuaiiun . has lcs> to (Ui 
uiih incompeietu I* oi iiidineremi- oi \enalit\ than \>ith mmdU\\m\C 

Silbernian goes on lo dehne "iniiullessness," b\ iriiplicatiou, as lack of 
ihoughi about 'puiptiNc. ,ui(l about the wav.s in \>hith lechuiqucs, vtiutcut. aud 
orgaui/atiun iulfill oi aliei purpose ' (Sha\ei, 1077b. pp. :i()l-^OL\ iialKs added). 

An Optimistic View; or What To Do 

A case can be made for viewing social studies as «i mindless. 
disjoiiUed nun ass, in which the \arious pla)cis aie engaged in exeuiscs 
tliat aie largcK inu elated to each (jtiiei and ha\e a ncglii^iblc and/oi 
unknown eHeit on wluit students Icam. Biu, while theie uia> be tiuth in 
that position. W is uukIi too extreme. Man\ resouices ,iie «it hand, 
wisdom old and new that can be mined from a centiu v of ciitical and 
crcMti>e thoitght and litciatmc about social studies. ,uid uiaiiv dedicated 
people, at all le\els of e(hic*uioiK who have hope anc! eneigv loi 
continued impio\ement in social studies including, pei! *us, the com 
age to siiike out in new diieclion.s. In this section wc M^ggcs; sunic ol the 
resources and diiections th.u edue.Uois should ccMisulci <is tlie\ think 
aboiu the rationales, goals, and objectives ol social studies. 

Recognition of realities. The bariieis to thtjughtful. coopeiati\e, 
and (oniinuing woik on lationales. goals, and objectives «is a part of 
curriudum plaiuung.ne iorniiclable. e\ei\dav duties, (oinnutnitv pies 
suies. lack (if ctaauiuttv in pl.mning eflcii ts. (iigani/ation«d «ind <k «ulemic 
jealousies, and natch moie. .\ p(isiti\e .ippiciacb iec|uiies .1 iccognition 
ol these lealities. so that the modest pi ogress than can Ik made will not 
be subvened bv the le.dities. It alscj iec|uiies th.u tlie scan e lesouicesioi 
thinking and planning be iised judicioiislv. I he Illinois case studies 
illusiiate one kind ol ptjoi usage ol lesomces -setting Icachcis to woik 
on tasks in which tliev do ncit beUeve. in this case, wiiting beliavioial 
objectives .uul constiucting <icci)itnt<ibilitv pioceduies (St.tke tUid K«isle\. 
I97H). While participation is an inipoit.uu pait ol cuiiicubnu pkuming 
etloits. It (an be wotse tlum itseless il paiticipaiUs Lie k the 1 c*c|uii ed time, 
interest, or abilitv. 

Communication. Although theie mav be a re*giettable Luk of 
(onunimicatiiiU <ui(l integiati(in among the ditleieut .icts and .icUason 
the social stirdics scene, tlieu tUe manv oppoitmiities loi ciMuunuiica^ 
tion. and tluic ((jubl be moie. with bcttei use ol the (ippoi titnities that 
do exist. I here is coiunnmicatiou witliiii schools in iiiscivicc |)i(igiiims. 
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in professional niLTtings, in uKiti) inlormal contexts, ami tinough 
JournaLs and books. The |j«n ticipants in these niattv funns ofioinuunih 
cation collectivelv have a great ileal of ac<icleuiic ic.uning, eNpcnenie, 
folk knowledge, «ind comnum scuse, all o( which could be better 
niobili/ed loi a lontinned elToit to inipiove oui tliiukiug «ibout latio- 
nales, goals, and ()bjecti\es a^ itK*<nKs to bettci tuiiiculuni planning <ni(l 
implementation. 

Use of history. Mau\ efTotts to inipiovc eduiation go forth withont 
sufficient kn^)wledgc of |)ie\ious siunlai elTorts that might be usehil. 
Ha/.el Heruberg (1981) has picpaied for PiojectSPAN an o\eniew of 
social studies lefoun cffoits thai goes fai lowaid enlightening us «iboiit 
previous change elfous. RcaileJs can learn uuub «ibout the uoik ol 
lelonneis who could have piofued iioui knowledge ol the hiihuesand 
successes ol previous work. 

Use of guides to curriculum design. We are not tacking in well- 
thought guides for designing cuniiula noi in advice on the place ol 
iationales» go.tls, «tnd objectives in such designs. Releunce to these 
should be a p.tit ol au> cnnicuhnn inipiovcuienl effoit. Uselid contii 
butions to cuuicnhun design have been made bv l\\v\ (1 *.).")()), fabii 
(hH)2), Doll (1970). Davis and Halev (1977), and Prau (1980). 

Work with rationales. Despite the dilliculties and seenhuglv esotci- 
ic natiue oi lationales, thev shouki not be neglected. Much i^r known that , 
is not being :sed about the n.tture ol studeius. soiietv, knowledge, 
values, and learning. Whethei spoKuUc and piecenie<tl oi integi<Ued <nKl 
holistic, eifoits to inipiovc* and use lationales shoidd continue <tt all 
levels of social studies education. 

Conceptual structures I'he concepts <uul stuatuies ol knowledge 
are sometimes piitmed ,is *i lad that c«uue and went with the nev\ soi 'u\ 
studies. But concepts, stiuc tines, geneiali/ations, and theoiies «ue the 
oigani/ational bases loi all knowledge— ol liisUiiv.ol the social sciences, 
of social studies, ol education itself I hev aie the b*isis loi both the 
oigani/ation ot all knowledge into uieaniugiul patterns and the intclli 
gcMU selection ol those small portions ol all kntjw ledge that can be 
intorpcuated into a particular eurriculnni. 

Alternative patterns of scope and sequence. I he piohiei<uicjn ol 
nev\ subjects and topics in social studies has bidugbt about a iencv\ed 
coutein toi the whole patteiu of sociiil st tidies — its scope <uul secpteuce. 
.\ltln)Ugh some clianges in scope and sec|uence have oicinied ovei the 
deiades, as desciibed bv Wilev (1977) and (iioss ( 1077). the basic pattern 
has remained niuch the same since the l9*J0s (Siipeika, llawke, and 
Mouissett, 1980, Jarolimek, 1981 ). Muc liol the cui leiu chstievs with the 
slate ol social studies is attiibutable lo the piessuies exeited bv the 
pioccss (it addiag new mateiials and objectives v\ithout ic moving otheis 
to make loom. But the pioblem <ilso stems fiom the antic|uitv ol the 
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clomitiant ])<ittciii of tlu Muictl Ntiuhcs (Uiikiihuii. uhuli |)i()I)<il)K is not 
as appiopiiatc lot tlic*l!)80s as it iiia\ ha\<.' been foi the ll)20s. Rctcni 
tails foi a iecx<iiniihitiou of siopc ami st'(|uciuc iiuliidc those fiuiii 
Schneidei (11)80) .md Mddingc-i tlDHT). ami NCiSS has cstahlislied a 
coniniitt(T to (onsuLi tlu piohlcm ot siopc and sc*(|iRMKe. In smh <iii 
undertaking, it is tsscmial that taicfiil corisidcMtiou he ^i\cn to (I) 
revisions of the ciu lent, doiiiinaitt pattern. (2) «ni alteinatixe pattun ot 
patterns, iniludiii^ Mditalh difleunt p<ittenis« <nid the possihilitv ol 
io-existeiice of two oi nioic p<ttteius that diflei suhst«ntti<ill\ fioiu om 
another. 

I hi^ is an extensne <nid dcMuandin^^ a,^enda. bnt one th<it c<ni he 
Useful in blinking woik on lationales. >^o<ils. and ohjeuixes into a 
leasonahle leKuionship with e(hn<itional pKKtiie. IVilhips the most 
impoitant consideiations «iie to keep in \ie\\ the whole puuess o! 
e(hu<ition<il clhuige* to wuik foi ioniiinat\ ami cnuudation in wh<itc\(.i 
ef^ nis aie nuide. to be lealjstic. and to t«ike satisfat liun in small bits of 
•pi ogress. 
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A MiiiUMK-ir^ in ropics is i^tic^Hi under the rubiic ol mkuiI ^rudich. 
In IcKal and stale turriculuin guides. National O until of Social Siudies 
piisition papers, and school course offerings, one cart find just about 
evrr\ inpii there is From the three NSF studies alone, one tan conclude 
that social studies curriculum content includes, schooi. community, 
home, sell, families, neighborhoods^ communities, state hisioiv. woild 
geograph\. American history, world cultures. (i\ics, woild histor\. 
pn)bleins ot demcKracv. sex education, home li\uig. iuteigioup educa- 
tion, drivei education, guidance, ethics* philosopliv. humanities, student 
de\elopment. free enterprise, communism and totaliiaiiamsni. »uid 
consumer educatitni 

Even though a coii\inciiig argument can be made trt»m this e\i- 
deuce that the social studies curriculum is tharacteii/ed b\ txtieiue 
di\ersit\. laik of fiHiis. and few li any coimnonl\-held stnutuus, other 
findings n! the studies show a remarkable uniformit\ m rlie wa\ social 
studies lopus and ctuirse titles are or^ani/ed on a K TJ b.isis tlir«»ugliout 
the nation 

Elementary Social Studies, Curriculum 

{ he doinmanc pattern of (uriuuhun oigam/atiou foi eleiueiitai\ 
siHial studies <K-b) is the 'expanding environments" liaiuewoik 
Kindergarieii Sell. Honi«\ S h«>ol, and (.ommniiit\ 
( trade 1 Families 
tirade 2 Neighlx»rhoods 
tirade !i ()omnninitic*s 

(•raile 1: Stale Histor\ and deographii Regions 
<irad<' 5 T S Hisn.)iv 

<»rade ti, VVnild Cultures (Western oi Fastein llrmispheiei 
^ 1 his "expanding en\irorimenls" pattern is based on the notion thai 
MHial siadies loiitent should begin with the mimtdiatt t iiMroiiiikii! ot 
the I hild (self. Iiome. si hool) and ino\e tiutward U) the < oniinuiiitv. st.itt . 
nation, and be\ond In the pa**' ^e\eral decades, cliaiig«s Iia\e laken 
plau* within this lu* .ewoik Most » uiiiculum giudcs uid levtbooks iit» 
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^ louj^cr U'strut mstnutioii tu a single «ium. Rathci» uMnpaialivt- MikIio 
arc irnriicled no that stiuiciiis luivc uppoiuiuitics to go l)e\otut ilicii 
cuintiiiuiitv. stale, ami nation to get a ot wavs of living in otlu'i 
plates in the L\S. and the world. Iti addition, concepts from the sotial 
sciences have been intuKlnced in the piimaiv giades as well «is the 
uucrniedtate giades. thus adding a new dniiension to the cuiiicuhiiii 
(Wilev. 1977). But "topits." usiialh defined iu terms ol places. lemain 
the dominant oigani/eis of elemental \ school soiial studies cuiiicnla. 

In the primaiv giades (K-3). pei lia|)s die most signifuanl ciiiient 
trend is the decreased attention being given to the social studies 
cuiriculum About two-thirds of the K-3 teacheis in the RIl suivev 
iiuli(<ited thai inadequate time to teach soiial studies was a signi^u«iiit 
pruhleiii (Weiss. 197H) Piimai\ tcMtlieisin that stud\ alsoiepoited that 
tliev averaged oidv 20 minutes pei dav of soiial studies instiuctioii 
(oiiipared vvith 10 mimile s loi math and 03 iiiinutes foi reading (Weiss, 
l*»7S), FieUrobseivers in the CW Studtts m Sat un Ethuattnu <iin\ nun\ 
dhtiK I people todav lepoit even less time (*J0 mimites pei d«i\. two oi 
three davs pei week). In iiianv distpcts science and social studies 
co{upete with plusical education, ait. and music foi a dailv peiiod. In 
some schools, ihc two subjects aie m^i even taught at the pimiaiv giades 
(Suke and Kislev. I07S) 

Social studies courses iu the iiiiei mediate giades ( extend the 
"expaiuliiig enviioiiiiieMts'* secjuence begun at tlie primal \ level U) stale, 
Uiitioit, and \vi)il(L But tbeie .iie \c:\ei«d iiiipoifant chlleiences between 
iiitei niechate *mcl piiinaiv social studies, liist, iii gi.icles I-b social 
suiches does ma a{)peai to bt an eiidaiigeied species, ii still does not 
Uccive die amoutit of aiteniioii that leading and math do. hut the 
dispaiih IS less miiiuies pei cLiv foi m)c4*iI studies compel eel wnh al 
minutes fot' mailt and fui i cadnig (Weiss. 1078), I he <lec line in social 
studies icxlluiok sales appeals u> end <iionud the thiid oi ftiniih gi<iclc 
and teat lit is and adiuintstuiiuis see<ii to view socuil situlies especiallv ai 
the fifth and sixth giades ^is a sl.ible p<ni (d the elemeiit<ii\ c ui iic uIiuil 
Second, begtmuiig in foiiiih giacle. die Icjpics become imue defined so 
thai iiiosi students aic siud\iu^ ibe s*-^iiu^geogi apbic legioiis K.^iuacLu 
latin \iiieiica. and Japan) and c ei lain aspec Is i»f t' S histoiv lexploia- 
noiL mlonial liMUg. ami wesiwaicl expansion) I iimIIv. Iiisioiv and 
gcogiapliv icuiv* a nuubsimngci c inpliasis iTTttit se gi»ulc s ibaii at die 
[iiinunv level 



Secondary Social Studies Curriculum 

In P*U> the ( nmnmtee on Stu lal Studies ol the ( niiiiiiissioii on ihe 
Rem gaiii/alnai ScMUidaiv hbualion leconmieiided geiieialb l!ie 
follovMiig sequeiue o! social studies couises, (iKide 7. deogiapln 
I'UMi[)ean Hisioi \ . ( iiadc \nuiican llisioi\. diach 0, ( nu s. (iiacic 
10, Iniopean Ibsioiv. (aade 11, \nieiican ibsioiv. and (.lacle V,\ 
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Problems of Dcnuu i«k\ (socmI. vconoruk. and political). rhi> scxoikLun 
pattern might be characteii/ed as two cycles of "coniractinj5 eiuiron- 
ments." The nhijor justification of the Committee for this pattern of 
oig«mi/«uion is revealed in the following (|Uotatiuu fioni theii icpoil, 

(TJhe iourse of micmI studies pn^postd foi ilu* \eais 7-9 ainsntuies a cvde tu be 
followed bv a Mrmlar ^vde in iht \ears 10-^12, and pa.sumablv picieilcd In 
anothei similar cvile in ilu six elenientiUv grades. This giouping ... is b«ised 
thiefh upon the faa thai Luge riamheis ul duldicn uMiiplcte tluii sthoohMg 
^wth the sixth giade and another large contingent wttii tlic etghdi and nintli 
grades (Dunn, 1916, p 12)) 

Tins l\vo-cv\le pattern, then, was conceived at and lor a time when 
few people gi«Klu«ttcd from high school, when laige mnnbeis of 
immigrants h.td come to .Xmenta. when the coiintrv was chise to 
entering the fust woikl wai, ^nul when hisiouanjt had a ven stiong 
influence on the soci»d sttuhes piof'eNMou, This pattern is l)elieve(l to 
have been iaii Iv louunon ctlreaciv in 1916. Bv 1924 one-liiiid of the high 
schools lollowed this course sluutuie. It soon bec«ime the donnn<mt 
pattern lot secondarv social studies cttiiicuhim oig<mi/atic)n in the 
conntrv (Hert/beig, 1981). 

Recent (htt.t from the NSF studies and elsewheie indicate that, 
althcntgh some dianges m this cuiticuhtni p<tttein luive occuiicd in the 
last ()() vf.us, and despite tiemendous changes in socielv, the donnnant 
stnutnu ol sectjuclaiv mh i.tl studies couises tochiv is lematLibh siniilai 
to that 1910 p.ittem. (lonsideniig tn afh: bjeath what st«ites ucpiue. what 
^tudetilN einoll ni, wh.U te.uhers teach, what schools oilei, «md what, 
stale and local guides s»tv, the following pattern ol so* lal studies conises 
(with some leveisctls in oidei *uul some chlfeiencesi pieclommates 
todav : 

(irade 7: Wodd 1 listorv Ciultures^Cicnigniphv 
(hach-H I'.S llisU)iv 

(iiade 9: ( av u s/(iovernmeni or World (adlmes lliston 
(»rade 10: World (atltnies llislorv 
(irade II l\S. I listen v 

(iiade 12. Ameiuan (ioveimneni and Soc lohigv l\\c hohigv 
1 Ins pattern teileUs sevet<tl c luinges honi the 19l() scheme. lauopecUi 
histoiv has Ik en bichtdened tcj wodcl htstcjt v . \\hic h iuc huh s the stktciv ol 
the hisloiv and cnlluu^ol Ahica, Asia, and othei «neas. Xiiuh-gKide 
cnics has given some gioinui to wodd hrsioiv, and at the tuellth giacle 
l'icd)lems of l)emoci<uv luis become Ameiu«m govcinmein, wuh man\ 
s( hools «dso oilc'ting soci*il science elec lives such as sociologv <uul 
psvchologv> 

I heieaie sonu' exc eptioiis to tins Iv pic^Hj)altei n — VcUiatums ni the 
uniformitv of these dcmim«ml ionises. T.S. hislon couises in the eighlli 
and elevenih giades <iie cleiUlv the most peiva.sive couises ihtooghoui 
the ccmntiv Snue textbooks »iu used widelv to leach these umises and 
siiue the most widelv used lexis «ue c hionologu «d suivevs of I S. 
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histor). the gic«it iihijouty ol T.S. histoi) courses <irc piol)«il)!v .siii\c> 
touij»cb. VVilcv (1977). Iiuwcvci. notes a ticiul towaid iiuliKsion jof more 
6otial. ecoiiomit. <iik1 cultiiuil content in these couises. xShe <ilboobsei\e,s 
that "sonie Nt«ites «in<^l distikts ha\e in«KU' the junior vtMi Coiuse into 
*Anu»iuan Stiiches. eni|)h«isi/inj; teitiiin themes «md topks with less 
lotus on clir()noU)gy** (\VikT. 1977. p. 33). 

Elementary-Secondary Articulation 

VVc h«i\e just tiesiubecl. an<il\/ecl. and distiissed die elemcnt«ii \ and 
secoii(Kn\ soci«d suuhes uiiritiila separate!). This relletts laiiK acai- 
r«uel\ how thev «ne treated in the sJumiIs. as in(hc«ited l)\ the lollowinj^ 
lindings From the NSi:''stn(hes. 

• " l he ititicuLuuMi ol the socicti studies an litidiim w«is lonud to he 
weak at all grade levels" (Stake and Kasley. 1978, p. 13:30). 

• Aiti( id<ttiou of till iciihim acioss giade le\els is seen as <i piol)kiii 
l)v more than one-li«ill of social studies teachers (Weiss, 1978). 

• ()nl\ (mc''(t)t 1 1 sites) lutd made \sonie «itteiiipt ... to de\elop and 
iiitpleiiicnt «i,<oheieiit sod.il studies tniiiciilum in the elemeiit<nv 
schools' (Slate and Kaslev. 1978. p. 13:29). 

^ in onlv one (of 1 1 sites) 'Mid we iiiid iii(lic<iiioii of <i snst<tiiied 
attempt to eHeit .ntiiulatiim fioiu elemental v to jiiiiKJi high sdujol 
social studies ' (Stake .ind I';aslev. 1978. p. 13:29). ^ 

• '*I.iitle (oiueiii w.is expiessed In secondan te«Klieis ieg<ii(ling 
the ie«Khiiig of social studies in the eleiiieiit«n\ schools" (St<ike <md 
Kasle\. 1978. p, 13:29). ' 

lo he snie. iiuiiu st*ues *m(l school distrkts lia\e (ie\ eloped social 
studies Cull iciihim guides that do ontliiu (at least on papei ) plans foi K 
12 at tn Illation havsed on eidiei social science concepts, social studies 
skills, oi hotlu riie NSK studies. liowe\ei. indk«ite tli<{( most te«ulieis 
ignoie these guides. Aiticnhitioii on p.ipei lias not geiiei«ilh led to 
articulation in the ( lassioonjs. 

I fiere «ue iii.in\ reasons foi this Luk of «ini(nLition hetwecMi 
clenientaiN «m(i seioiidan social studies One fattoi m'H«iiuI\ is the f«ict 
dull m must (ases tlu \ okui in sepaiate schools, i his e\pl<iins uli\ the 
Illinois case stnd\ useauheis also <)lisei\e(l little aitKid«ition hetweeii 
these levels in scieiue *m(l m*itli (Stake and kasle\. 1978), This pli\sical 
and ( nitiiuil scpaianoii of the schools auounts fot iiiiic li of the difln ult\ 
lu (uiiimnnK .aioiL But tlieie aiH (|iialit<iti\e difieidues between ele- 
mental \ and setondan social sindies tlhit inteiisif\ this (lifhcnlt\. 

\s nuhc*ited eaihei. sinial studies is not coiisideied an iiiiponaiit 
p«iitof the eleiiiein*iiv (luiuulmiK especiidi. a diepiiiihin le\el. It is 
loiiMdcied and ticated as an iiiipoi t<mt pait of seioiukm schools (Stake 
and l iislev. 1978) Moieo\(i. sockiI stmhes at the two le\els is Inised on 
ddfnenf oigiini/iitional si lu nics. i lu expanding lioii/ons" loiutpt of 
eleinent«n\ sodal sUidies ts Inised. piesinnahh. on sonu tlieou of < hiki 
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development, while the setjuence uf sccorular) ufTcringb is based on the 
*'exit points" prevalent in 1916. 

The major difference, however, and perhaps the one that detei- 
miries many of the others, is the difTereme between those who teach 
social studies at elementary and secondary levels. Most secondary 
teachers of social studies teach only th«it. They arc required by the state 
to be certified as social studies teachers, and to prepare accordingly. 
Elementary teacheis, on the other hand, are predominantly woiking in 
"self-contained classrooms" where they teach reading, math, writing, 
good manners, recess, lunch, nap time, social studies, science, and 
everything else. And it's often in that order of priority. Elementary 
teachers teach children, secondaiy teachers leach histoiy, geogiaphy, or 
government. Their self-percept >ns, professional tuif, and raisons 
d'etre can only be very differe from one another. Since a common 
finding of die NSF stuclies was the teacher is a primary detei minarit 
of social studies education (along widi die textbook), it is fail to conclude 
diat these qualitative teacher differences account for much ol the 
elementary-secondary "dis-articulatioii." 

The textbook is anodier significant factor affecting articulation. 
Since textbooks are developed separately foi the vaiious secondary 
social studies courses, they tend to reinforce "disarticulation" at diat 
level. At the elementary level, howevei, the .social studies texts usually 
are devebped as part of a series — usually K-(3, sonietiuies K-7, K-8 
(Patrick with Hawke, 1982). Freqiiendy, the series are based on some 
plan for the sec|uential development t>{ concepts and skills organized 
within the expanding environments franiewotk. Since this fiauiewo.k 
has an appaiently logical basis foi sec|uential teaching (fioni iiiniiediatc 
to distant settings) and since textbooks are written to fit in within this 
overall franicwoik, there is probably more leal aiticulation witlim the 
elementarv social studies cuiriciilum than within the scconclaiv. fliis 
level oi ariicula(^ioii, howcvei, is probably tiot as high as in leading and 
math in the eletiUMiiary schools. 

We are led to one final comment about aitic iilatioii'-botli between 
and within the elementarv and secondary cuiricula. Some ediuatois 
believe that, unlike inatli and leading, the content oi social stuclies does 
not lend itsell U) sec|i^*nti,tl development and carciul aiticulation, Some 
even question the logic Oi'tlie sec|uentially-orieutecl 'expanding en iioii- 
nients" pattern (see Welton and Mallan, 1976, Jovte and Allinan- 
Brooks. 1979, and Egan, 1978, cited in Sdiiieider, 1980, p. 14). I his 
then could be a final reason foi little aiticulation in social suidies — there 
niav be little basis or lationale foi it. As this discussion iiidi. ates, tlieie is 
disagreement ,iniong social studies educators ,is to ulietliei oi not K-12 
curriculum articulation can or should be clone. Based on the data 
analv/ed by Pioject SP.AN, however, tlieie can be no disagieeiiient that 
there is in actual practice little K 12 ctiiiiculuin aiticulation m social 
studies. 
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The M)ci«il studies tui rituluni in elcMiientiv and saoiuLii \ stiiools 
UkLiv is orgaru/cd around topas ol studv (plates. (.Diiiincnis. c\euis, and 
!»ubjats) thai were established nune than 00 \eais ago. Some changes iu 
the lontent of that LUiii<.uliini ha\e occ aired. Some \aiiations and 
exceptions to specific courses at partiiulai grades exist thioughout tlie 
coimtrv. (iLTieralK. however, the topics and touises and the oidei iu 
which thev aie taught are leuiaikablv similai across the nation. At the 
cJeinentarv level "expiiiidmg enviuuiments" Lontmiies to be the majoi 
organi/ei for social studies. At the secondary level cvcles of world 
hij>torv. r.S. Iiistorv, and goveininent oi civics predominate There is 
little articulation between elemental v and scconclarv social studies 
programs. There is hi lie evidence of social studies progiams being 
orgaiii/ed aiound and actuallv taught on the basis of othei possible 
tht*nies, such as the social science concepts, social studies skills, student 
dc'vclopinental needs, or social issues. 

Kven though thcMe is no cential legal oi professional autlioiiiv 
dictating the cui i iculuiu oi gaiii/ation foi liie schools (as theie is in niaiiv 
other countries), tlie e fleet is as though there were one. While the 
doiiiinaiit eleii(ent<i: V <iiid seconthnv pattei ns tod<iv luive theii loots in 
natuiiial connnissioiis at the tm n of the centniv. no agenc v of the federal 
government has evei mandated them. In the L'.S. authoiitv foi public 
ecliKation lests with the states. The states issue some cuuiculum 
lecjuii enients and mam suggested lecominendatious. but feu states 
dictate «i complete and binding K scope and sei|uence. hi most states 
the opeiatioit of the schools, including ciiiiiciihmi decisions, icsts 
piiiiuirih vvith tiu local authoiities — school boaids. <idiiiinisti<itois. 
supei visors, and leatlieis. Local autlioriticvs in ovcm II),0()() sclioot 
distucts with some gnidelines *ind suggestions fiom jO difieient si<uts 
have managed to establish a pattern of social studies ciui ic ulum oigani- 
/atiou that is extreinelv similar throughout the couiitiv. 

I hisionimon pattern inav be attiibuted to seveial facUiis woikmg 
logeihei, Tiist» thcie is tiadition. We have had this doiiiinaiit K 12 
paitciii foi 20vettis, 10 vetiis. bO veais. oi mole. Sot i<il studies tcMc lieis 
themselves wise luii tliioiigir' this pat'ein as students. Paieuts and 
adniinistuitoi s «ilso e\pei leiued it <in(l expec i it to continue. Klemc iits of 
this piittein have been lemfoiced in st<ite and loc<il (uiiiculum ^^uides 
for manv veais 

Seiond. frw have offeied a lonipelliug case foi an all ei native 
pallet n ui p<itteins. Most of the cuiiiculuin i)ioiecls of the "new sochil 
studies" focused on developing *i spc\ific new coiiist oi vvoiking within 
ihc existing fiainevvork latliei than ii eating a new K-P2 cuuiculum 
oigani/atioiL A nunilxi of states «iiid districts todav Ihive. of couise. 
written K 12 soi lal studies fiaiiiewoiks. Most of these, howi vci , use the 
doiiiUhiAt pattei n even if die v also empliasi/c coiuc pts and skills Those 
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that prc^pose «mut[Ki jwtttiu nuiv ha\c a dilLcull liiuc inipluiutMiting it 
because appropriate materials are unavailable. 

This is the third factoi explaining tlie existence ol a uaiionwicle 
cuniculum. Must Mjcial studies programs are based on published 
textbo(;ks. Most textbot^ks ha\e been written to ht into the donunaut 
pattern in oulei to ensure a maiket. h is diflitult foi an indi\idual 
teather, sthooL ui c\en state to implement, fui example, a ninth-giad^ 
course in psychology if the on\y^ niateiials available loi that age le\el aie 
ci\i(s and world historv texts. Likewise, it is diOicult to ton\iuce a 
publishci to de\elop a new ps>cholog) text I'oi the ninth giade when 
most of the ccnuui\ is teaching ci\ics o\ world history at that le\el. Paul 
(Joldstdn. who has made a critical study of textbook (ie\elopmeni b\ 
publishers, writes, "The surest, least costly wav to succeed with new 
materi<ils is to follow the pattern successfulK established In niateuals 
already in use" (Patrick with Hawke, 1982). As a result, incli\idual 
leacheis, sc hoc^ls, and districts in different parts of the countiv and in 
dilfciciit gcogiaphic settings <ue confronted with a connuon nationwide 
tradition, a set ol textbooks that leinlorces that tiadiuon tinoughout the 
nation, and leu ii any leasible oi bettei «iltcMnati\es. Not siupiisinglv, 
tlu pi incipal in\estig<Uois ol the Illinois case studies coiicludcci, the end 
lesult is Men a! ac ceptaiic c ol a nationwide c liii ic iduni ' (Slake and Laslev, 
1978). 
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CtKRICl/LlM MAIKRIAUS ARL 1 ANOIBl.h EDI CA I ION Al. (.OODS that enib()d> 

da>-tc)-clay nistruttiunal activitich. Vaiious kiudh of cuuiLuliun uuucnals 
arc used in schooU. Printed matciials, however, are traditional class 
room staples. I hc> include hardback basal textbooks, supplcmentarv 
books of vaiioiis kinds, sottcovei workbooks. studv prints, piogiammed 
inslniclional materials, and wall maps and charts. 

Significance of Curriculum Materials 

C.uiiiculuni matei ials. especiall) b.rsal textbooks, arc the foundation 
ot instruction and learning in most social studies classrooms, 'fhc most 
important cuiiiculum decision that most teachers make is the choice ot a 
textbook, Ackhtiona! cmriculuni planning and lesson planning tends to 
be determined l>> textbook selection. In the majoritv of cases, the social 
studies curriculum comprises the concepts, facts, attitudes, and skills 
presented in the basal textbook used in a particidai comse. 

Influence of Textbooks on the Curriculum 

About 90 percent of classroom time, in both elementar> and 
secondaiv schools, in\ohes the use of cuiriculinn materials. About t\\() 
thuds o{ ihis time is spent on printed matei ials. inainh textbooks {F.PIt. 
1977). 

(^uiient piactices seem to be a continuation of past methods of 
teaching. In I9t)9. foi example, the Texas (k)\einoi's Commitie • on 
Pubiic Education leportcd that about 75 percent of studentsMassToom 
unic and 90 peiient of theii homewoik time was spent using textbooks 
(Wirt .uul Kiist. 1972). Looking back e\en furthei. we (iiul that when 
the \er> \oung National (a)uncil foi the Soiial Studies commissioned a 
sui vev of seleued junior and ^enioi high school social studies programs, 
the lepoi t ( oU( haled that '*S( hools w ei e still in bondage* to the textbook 
with onh modest iinpioxements in the use of other instructional 
materials" (Mert/berg, I98L p. 38). 

In most elemental \ and secondai\ schooh. te\d)ooksaie important 
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bases of curriuiluni planning, partkulaily in cictisiuns about tlic scope 
and sequence of course content. Observers in the case study lesearth 
project found that although state education departnicnts and local 
school districts produce curriculum guides for various courses, teachers 
tend to disregard them. Instead ol" such guides, teachers depend on 
textbooks to guide course organization and dav-to-dav lesson plans 
(Stake and Easley, 1978). 

A somewhat different view of ciirricuhmi influence was found b> 
investigators in a study directed b> John Goodlad. Teachers were <isked 
to respond to a question about potential sources of influence on what 
they teach within a given subject area. Most teachers (ovei 75 percent), 
regardless of subject area taught o\ level or schooling, lesponded that 
two sources significand> inlluence what the> teach, "'(b theii own 
background, interests, and experiences, and (2) student uaeiests and 
abilities" (Klein and others 1979). 

It is clear from each of the studies that teachers do not regard st<ue 
and district curriculum guides to be important infliieuces. The evidence 
is not as clear cut on the influence of materials, particulaily textbooks, 
on curriculum planning. It appears that teachers, \iewing a\ailable 
materials as appropriate for students, do use them in theii (uu iddum 
planning However, their choice of paiticulai mateiials is influenced b> 
their personal backgrounds and the interests and <ihilities ul theii 
students. Having used these personal criteria in selecting materials, 
teachers apparendv feel confident in using the mcUeiials to help stiuc- 
lure their day-to-day teaching. 

Budget cuts in school districts and the high inflation late must be 
part of any explanation for teachers hea\y reliance ou a single haulbac k 
basal textbook. Ol all curriculum materials, the basal textbook is the 
most cost-elficient; it is the best bargain available in the educational * 
products marketplace (Rasnuis.sen. 1979). As c;ne pid)lishei explaitied. 
"We are moving away from AV materials because ol budget cutbacks ' 
(Schneider and Van Sickle. 1979. p. 465). 

From data in the Research J iiangle Institute sm\ev. it appeals th<n 
many teachers are not using (or do not ha\e access to) the most cuuent 
textbook ollerings Approximately one-third ol the elemental v teachers 
used books that were more than seven years old. lewei secondary 
teachers were using books more than se\ en vears ukk I Iowe\ ei . less than 
one-fourth of teachers at anv grade le\el had books that were less than 
three years old (Weiss. 1978). In attempting to distinguish dilleiences ni 
use ol current textbooks as related to variables such as legion. t>pe ol 
comnnmity, si/e of district, and .size of schools, the suney found no huge 
dilFerences and no consistent pattern of dilTereuces (Weiss. M)78). 

Pnbli.shers expect heavy emphasis on printed mateiials. especially 
textbooks, to continue. S( hneidei and Van Sickle ccmcluded. on the basis 
of a comprehensive suivey ol major publishers. "The traditional text- 
book will continue to dominate . . (1979. p. 465). 
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Use of Published Supplementary Materials 

Piiblislicis u poit <t contiiuiiii^itiid suhsUtntial dciiMiul ioi ceit<iiii 
kinds oi MippkuiciiMi \ piintcd ni«it^ii«ils. riie\ piojcu .r\onip<iMli\t 
1\ stcadv dciiiand fui supplcmcnUir \ "kunjks, uor khooks, and, iiK uasiii)^ 
l>, spirit masters, . . . ' (St lnieider and Van Skklc. 1979, p. U>5). H()\ve\- 
ei, publislieis cinpluiM/t thai dciuaiul these siipplenientai) piinted 
luateiials is slight, toiiipaied tutliehnge iH«irket foi theii h«iidh«n.k basal 
texts. \ 

In «iddition to the ni«iteiials that «Kt<^nipaii\ specilic lextbooks, 
\«iiious kinds ol published .supplementan tUKiitnhiin inateiialb in«iN be 
used 111 stuial studies instiutlioii. 1 he iiiosi wi^^ely used supplemental) 
iiMteiials in eleiiieiitaiv *ind secondaiN Mhoolvdassiuonis «iie maps, 
globes, and cliaits lollowed In hlnistiips and Unitm lihiis (VWjs.s, 1978). 
Actording to <t stud\ b\ the Agency lor IiistV^ictional Felevisioii, 
appioxuuateh 00 peueiit ol setondai) te.uheis use film at le«ist ome 
eveiN I wo weeks (Fontaiia, 198()a). \ 

t.leiiieiitarv teat hers ociiisioiialh use lunids-oiy' iihitcrials. bni 
sernoi high te.itlieis h.utllv e\ei use tliein. Elemental) U*«k1k'1s also au 
iiioie likelv tluni die setoiuhuv school iiistiuttois to ust photogi«iplis. 
|Kjstcis, and siucb pniits, Neilhei ihe eh rneiiUii ) iioi seioiKLiiN student 
IS exposed \ei\ luutli lo tele\ised oi piogiaiiinied instiutlioii (Weiss, 
1978). 

In geiieial, most te.iclieis iiuike slight use ol \aiioiis published 
supplemental \ mateiuils. A luitiouuide stud\ lepoited dial tlu Lngesi 
luinibei ol lespondeius s»tid theN "neithei li*i\e used, noi pLni lo use" 
supplemental \ inaleiials (KPIK, 1977, p H). Anothei ie;)on suggests 
tlhit oiil\ .ibout a (|uanei ol social sindies teatlieis use a \<niet\ ol 
materials to siipplemeiit die text (VVile\, 1977). 

Locally Developed Materials 

Some leatheis deNclop then own iiMleiials Mthei th.in use pub- 
lished instimtional piodutis. When KIM I. snne\e<l le«uli(is, tlio le- 
stMitheis lound that lot alb deN eloped inatei iais «uiouiiied loi !^0. 1 
percent ol .ill the mateiials le.ulieis reported using. Since llie l\V\[ 
leseaicheis cunsulned it miplausible that one tliiid ol .ill niateii.tls 
would be tcMchei pioducecl, iheN ehciled a Imlhei bieakdown lioin die 
ll/JlH icMcheis icspondiiig to ilieii second suneN. In this bieakdown 
dieN lound dial VI peiceiii ol iIr* loc.ilb dcNeloped niateii.ils weie 
woiksheeisoi t \eic iscs" and .inoiliei 27 peiceiit weie tests oi piogiess 
e\aluaiions. In addition. 72 peueiit ol .dl loc .dU cleN eloped mateiials 
claimc*d to be in use weie lepoited \)\ element.in te.uheis, Secondan 
U«ic litis developed. I lugliei peiceiitageol tests, but eleiiientan teachcis 
dfN eloped a highei pc iceiilagc ol woi kshcets oi e\ei c iscs (KIM K, 1977] 
leaclieis lepoii that ilic \ hic k imu to deNelop ilic ii own mateiials. 
oilic'i lhan woikslueis and tests that stem lioiii te xtbook content. Foi 
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example, a («isc studv icpoit o{ a fatuli> ilx<ii <iitcni|)iccl to dcsclup 
materials concluded that, "The p.itkets (teachei cie«ited niateuals) «ip- 
parenllv were treated at gre«it personal timc-tust to the teathets" (St«ike 
and Easley, 1978, p. 1.52). While diesc mateii^ds were viewed l)> suuie «is 
"a new appro<ith to te«ithing soci«il studies," others saw them as ''stull we 
have been using )ears, but now ledcsigued into packets" (Si«ikc and 
Easley, 1978, p. 1:52). 

Lick uf time, coupled with lack ofdistutt fmancial suppoit foi local 
development and the "comfoit" te^itheisseem to del ive fu)in textbooks, 
has pievcnted lucal dcvelopinent from becoming a signilic«nu cutiiiu- 
luiu materials force in social studies instruction. Given the hcMvv 
dein«incls on teachers' time, it is not sui prising tli«u most of them 
vvekonie textbooks, which are, in ellect, packaged curricula. 

EfTcct of Materials on Student Learning 

A icHcnt studv bv Mullis (1979) subst«intiates .issninptions «il)t)Mt the 
positive effects of cuiiicuhim mateiials on student le«niiiiig. Mullis 
worked with (lat«i fiom a nationallV'iepiesciit«nivc' s«nnple of 17 \e«u- 
ol(Ls who weie pait of the Witional Assessment of t.duuuional Piogiess 
testing piogi.nii hi the spiing of 1976. She found tlhit (uniud<n and 
instrmtional v.ui.ibles— in p*ntiudai, the «imount of time spent using 
inateii.tis such as textbooks had «isignifuant eflett on studcnl lc«uning 
of political knowledge and mathematio. The eflect was moK ptiWdlul 
than the students* t\pe of school or home environment. 

Nmneious snutlL-sc.ile studies have inditated th<u the ns( kA spcnifu 
textbooks and otlui mateiials in sdiool um lead to icU.im kutiwkdge. 
rile mateii.ils th.u have made a diffeieiue in student le«uning weie 
distinguished bv deai l\ stated objectives and lessons that wc le t (innc( t- 
ed to the speiilied ends of iiistuution (Maiioiella, 1977). 1 ime tui Msk. 
<is the task is piesentc-d thiotigli p<nticulai mate i laU. make s <i (hff( leiu c 
in student leai ihiig. 

Reactions of Teachers and Students to Curriculum Materials 

What dotcMiheis think of then texthooksr In geiieial, lliev seem to 
l)e satisfied. .\iu)iding to <iii KPIK suivev ( 1977). 85 peiu nt t)f teadtei 
lespondents believed that then textbooks aie ftn the most p«iit well 
suited to most of theii students," l liev believed textboi^ks fa(ilit«ite 
le<iiiiiiig. Adoiding to aiiothei national studv. most teadieis believe 
theii mateii.ils <ne appiopii<ite foi ^ibotu tliiec fdUitlisof tlicii stutUiits 
(Kleiri *in(l otiieis. IS)79). 

Not onlv do teadieis use iiisti uctioiial luateiials and feel (oiiiident 
«ibout tlieni. thev (onsidei them ( i U( i<d in iiistuution. In the Rl 1 studv. 
soiKil studies tc'iuheis lattd 'ob'taimng iiiioi iiiatioii abotit mstiiutional 
mateiials" <is one of then top two gieatest unmet needs h)i assistauie 



(Weiss. 1978). The head of sutial slucli(.\sat out' high school iuvuhcci in 
the ca^e stud) research project i.tatecl funil), 'Our teatheis do not need 
staff development. We need bettei niateuals , . . ideas (aie) good but 
nuts and boUs help is lieedcd" (Stake and Easlev. IU78, p. 13,64). 

Many teacheis who ueie inteiviewed as pan of the schooUase study 
project expressed strong faith in theii te\tbo(»ks-^ reathei.v^uade state 
nienlHsuth as. Ahuost e\erv leathei needs a good set oT materials fioui 
winch to start social studies instruction" (Stake and Easle), 1978, p. 
3.33), and *'rhe social suulies cuuicuhnu at Easthuul is a textbook 
cuirtculuni^ — because paients uani it and the clistiict philosopin sup 
ports it" (Stake and E«isle\, 1978, p. 1 .74). Fhe classroom observers \\ ho 
itelpcd conduct the case studies made niuuenius >nnnnar\ M«ttenients 
sudi as this one. ' [eachers felt surelv^*lhat all theii colleagi* s could 
pnnide fiist-rate education if you ga\e them . . . the text and lemon 
Mration materials the\ needed" (Stake and Easlcn, 1978, p, ."i/i 1-25). 

I hm do students feel about textbooks as conipaicd with othei kinds 
ol uhitciials; I be onlv s\steniaticall> collected data lepoited on student 
preference were in the Goodlad study (VViighl, 1980). About 70 peuent 
ol the elenu utars students u poUed tliat the) liked using books, about 
the same peuentage .is those who like to use lecouls oi "tapes, maps and 
globes, auf I television. I hev liked books uioie than newspapeis. woik 
sheets, learning machines, and kits, but not as nnuh as games, fdnrs. oi 
iilnisirips. 

Among niichlle schoid students^ ahout 72 peuent said the\ liked 
textbooks \ei\ nnuh oi \t)mewhat." slightK nioie than said the\ li^ed 
usuig tithei books and woiksheets. A souiewhat smallei peuentage ol 
semor high students liked textbooks (b8 peuent)» the\ liad «i slightK 
gu'atci piefeu'uie b»i winksheets. Neithei middle mIiooI ncu senioi 
high students liked textbooks as nmch as oUui Icaming uktulcs such as 
television, games, hinis. hinistrips. and news|)apeis. 



Dining the p*ist 20 \eais. nnmeious anahtical and evaluative 
studies ol the content v»[ sot iai studies textbooks have bee n pidjIishecL In 
her revieVN. Wdev tl977) found moie than ."iO such studies, A leceni 
seau h o! ERK. dot uineiits, education jouiuals. and disseit«itit)u ab 
suae Is ievcMle<l ,\j uuue such studies completed since 1975. 

I*(»llovviiig aie luajoi geueial tincUugs alniut the clunacteiistus ol 
textbooks «uicl how textbooks ol todav tompaie to those of 'JO\eais«igo 

Connection to Curriculum Patterns 
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maicrials iluit lit the subjcxt maitec expcciaiiuns of this tuiriculum, 
pauern. thereby aiding significantly in its perpetuaiion. 

Within the current generation of elementar) text series, tliere are 
some \ariations on the expanding cnvirunnients pattern, but tlie> aie 
minor rather than dramatic. For example, some publishers. i>uch as 
Allyn and Bacon and Houghton Mifllin, focus Ies5 extlusively un the 
neighborhood in second grade and add more content on comnuinit), 
which would formerlv have been leserved for the third grade. Fouith 
grade has long posed a problem for publisheis because man> States 
require or encourage state history at this level and, of course. n«ttiunal 
publishers cannut produce a separate history foi each ^t«lte. Consequent- 
iV series published for the last ten years or so have used the fourth- 
grade text as an introduction to geogiaphic legions of the woild. Some 
of the most recent series, however, have centered fourthgiade study un 
geographic regions of the United States or on a soiial history of the U.S. 
(Scholastic, Ginn, Macmillan). Fifth-grade books have lemained quite 
constant as U.S. history texts, but sixth-grade texts leflect .some vaiiety. 
For example. Rand McNally and Follett offer «iltei nate texts fui the sixth 
grade. RancFs offerings are contemporary wui Id study and wurld hi^l(lIy 
icxtN. F<illeu ofTeis eastei n hemisphere ami Latin AuuMica/Clanada texts. 

Fextbooks are provided as separate entities for giades 7-12. Most 
focus on a single discipline such as history oi geogiaphv, lathei than 
taking the interdisi«n!inaiy approach useil in the elemental y texts. 
Although there is some variety in what is taught in social stndie.s at 
secondary grade levels in schooU acioss the nation, a niajui fmdiug of 
Project SP.\N is that there i^ more cousistencv than diveisitv. As a lesult. 
at eaih glade level one oi two Mabject aitas tend to doini^late textbook 
oilerings from publishers. 

Format and Style 

Widely toed textbooks are alike m fonnat ai*d \t\lt. Tt'\tlHmk\ m the unm 
\uh}ett l>resent umda} tnltntnation and ititetptt tutiotLs (FPIL. 11)77). Fumces 
Fit^(jcrald noted the hasii similarities of high school Instciiv texdnuiks. 

SuHC the pulilii sih<MiK aimss ilu' uauilrv wow ^pc^(l less ihan ouv pcucui ul 
then Imil^rts mt latvin^ IxHiks pttblislieis iarunu afh^id Ut ha\c nunc duitt 
utu* iir iwo basK histones on the market at the same unit, (^iniscqiictillv, all 
theni irv tn coiupete Un theienter ul lUv market, dcsiguiiig then Inaiks luu u» 
please aiuiuie m paituukir but Ut be <iiicptaljh' U' as iitauv people as ptissible 
(Fii/(;nal(L H)79. p. U)). 

The same basu similarities can be found in elemental v social studies 
textbook sets. The diflereiues ni these books .uc more a inattei of 
degree than ol ladiial departmes in content, ioimat. oi instiuctiiMuil 
proc edures. 

A stnktui^ ihati^e lu textbooks m then \li(k lese of fftuphu \ and thtit ^( nnal 
nttrattixenew. Textbooks ol todav aie sophisticated and eve-cat( hiug. 
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rwcni) yciifs «igu» tcxLs tended lo look drcMiy and forbidding, whh print 
extending fron\m<ugin to margin, biokcn uul> occasionally uith *1ilc" 
photos. Toda>. textbooks are produced uitli concern for aesthetic 
appeal as well as academic value. American texts are probably the most 
beautiful in the world. - 

But textbooks tend to be difjuulut to tead. Perhaps the most common 
complaint of teachers about textbooks lodav is leadabiliiy. ^>hich corrc 
sponds with their persistent concern that students don't read as ucll as 
they shoufd. Tins concern has plagued textbook publishers, who strive 
to demonstrate the rcadability-of their books. 

Pedagogical Characteristics 

Elementary textbooks include leswK\ in skill development much more 
(requMly than do secoudmy matemh. The most typical skills have to tlo 
with reading maps, globes, charts, diagrams, and graphs. Other com 
mon skills have to do with critical thinking, decision making, reseauh. 
communication, and social skills. Nevertheless, textbook content luu 
been largely lactual. Most books have not been designed to develop 
analytK ahiluv. Verv little content helps students drink ciiticallv (Wilev. 
1977). 

Secondary textbooks include activiiie-* that call lor more advanced 
or complex performance of the skills treated in the louei grades 
Hovvevei. diere is a lelaiivelv gieatei emphasis in the high school grades 
(in content coverage laiher than aw skills in dealing v%ith information 
Mudents ma\ be asked to piactice various thinking skills, but the autluns 
seem to presume that these skills have been taught in elemental v oi 
middle schoc^l grades. Thus, high schoof texts include little direct skill 
instruction. 

Ihere is more diversity in the pedago^ of texlbooL Some textbooks do 
niclude lesson^ that lecpnie students to appiv information and ideas to 
perform systematic allv at highei cognitive levels lextbooks of the past 
tended to Icxster a cad-recite" sivle ol teaching and learnmg. I hev 
ccmsistecl ol nauative chapteis with end-of -c hapter ciuesUons to guide 
reiitanon. lodav 's tc^xts olten include piimaiv sonic e masenal and 
tabular and giaphic data in combination with nauative text, civus and 
government textbooks include case studies. Learning activities are 
included vwtinn and at the end of chapters. I htse activities aie imue 
varied than loimeilv in stvle and m the responses tluv elicit iitun 
students (Fetsko, 1*J79; lMt/(ieralcL IU79; Patrick. 1977). 

Treatments of Particular Subjects 

li'\tbm>k\ avoid inutttnttutil ot \euMtnt topn\ When comioveiMal 
issues are included, thev aie usuallv tiealed supeilitialh Scuial class 
variations, dilleieiues in socioeconoiiuc staMis. and then consecpRiues. 
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( n\t'f.tm t oiifiu Is iHt^vt'cn ni<li\i<iuals ami v4i<»i[>s » . .noidcti .is ui lL 
<i'\ls frn«i lo t nipliasi/x haiiaoin. sciMal sr.dnliu, aiul o»nscnsus tit iIru 
p<inia\aK ot vhris <ht/(it ial*l. 1*>T^^) Huwcwi. hMla\ s irxls lerul t«» 
pfcsriii inuif a<ttiiair iiifoiiitattnn (halt did \v\\^ mi ilu [usl. and lluv 
UH liult' ^itMU i M»\,iaij:c ul issMt srlia! v%( u- oiu r < cinsuU'ictl < oiunnri - 
sial Mm. — com[Mir<i io uxfltiioks ni liu U'( c!H |)as{-^ i}u\ air inmr 
lik*K In ilisMiss N»Muuv piohlruis and sliui ic tuuiiiu** *Frlsk«». 
hi/(K'ral<l i ^7'^) 

P'<'ph Wits IV a inaikt d i haiii^* tioiii ilu u \In id tlu i'^^Us, uhidi 

^hov\»'d <>!)K jKoplf uhu h nk(cl lik<' \ii^l<i-Sa\on ri<»i("sian!s 
<Mf.tld p sj) \un!« lous sni<ii« vm! UMhook < oni( ni ill tli< IMhUs 

d«M iinu iH« d ffir in-t l» tjuai* lu ariiu ni «»i < diiut ami ia< lal iinnui iiu s in 
fi iKan« l'»7o Simdi and WtMu k. l*nw. Rrin\ and \nd< isun. PCi i 
I ndeififfssuu !ionMnirionf\ alal uoini n s mt>ups puhlishris iimu |>a\ 
<t>Mt» ul<nis ,,nc nln»n f«» ihr s%.fv ni u fut h \h an pouiavcil ihnMi'^l 
iIluNii alii and iun I Mu »rt 

s^M i.f{ Nfunrisjs hav» nuiti/cd icxK h»! / "/ pirsrniinu rhni 
(liMfphr ^ iKUfanlv \ >>x\u\\ spMnson d In \\u \iin th an Pohiita! 
Si K i.M \s i u >ii t \p! ( d vtiiodi; diN^ahst.M n«M» \\jf h iIh ii (MMn< ni 
"t |M*|in( d M tf nt t *<>nnn! in (l(itHnia!\ and N<»<)ndai\ N(h<M»| n 
^Mw»k>. tR<!fu ,.iid XihImmmj iM7l, 1p pauutdai \\n WW Mpon 
< ^vn\^af< d !'» ph ,,i t i\ ii X and \ni< 1 1* an mnr nr U xttittuks toi t.fiiiuf 

n • n ffi < ! up f< • d.<n M tiMl.»r ship ui ;»olii u al sot n< t 

Mudi* s ' tt » I ' .tw Miiti .nnt vi< aph\ » nntt nf if Mt \d»f »ok^ ha\ < a Km 
'^CMiMifiti! \\\U\ i'CT' (un*!snt\nt v« »< la* smmi. < MaUrnt iH iln 
J »• ^ "t ' 'it h • ja III t U f},r tMat V i( \ilti joks \\ \ ^ t \n k n t sp» t iali\ h n xh 

< >nf < nti hf'^wvM f hnt^N a j tu It r 1 dian du v \\ m r uM lu p.» vl 
i*i ( ^< f}f d t< th. >j » of r< rj tru ludt \<u taj s< j« m < < « an < pfN 

c< ft< f ill/ * « 't . . * d< •( Mf »n4 ins < »! s( 1' nfitt< nit di. mI s 1 a MHjun \ J h i \ 
d^ I < 'IdM ii \n .» s s<'M 1I %M( T" t < < aa< f a ^ hk( jv. n . ^( n » an d nn a< 
»• ' n f'i ,\ N V f fi,. n \ f h, » jl V nM ludtn ^ in.< . . !fh { It »f n < flu n]< »vt 
« * * 1' • h »' t 'I ■ 't |< .hl{ M'M'/ f I ' aniu M » s. i li v< M m ( 

i < ^ f ' ! ^ ^ If ' ' >nn ) ( i J » h liu u ! n ( { ? 1,1 f l< \ J '1 (pr I M » , tf < f <!!'. 
' 'fniMi iu »M ( » s d.n ii!^ { h< P*nUN ,1 ,,j p!7<K u< j t uf -i^r.c d <v Hit 1 n i 
' • ^ < ^ ' I niiMt »i f< \d H u 1^ Na ^ V. « { <' na J nf *i » ^e uu.* <v ■ u%{ tud f* • 
'« (' ) Nisjfun* n.t t [Miii^i V in fnai< n.iN in? d in In to!^ 

\ n H ' u ^ si udn s \i \ \K d' K uf t)» ntt d f h< linnn ci ust ( f 1 u« »sf pf » H 
M) Iff r )a's \\ f 1 U 11! \ PC 7 ' Kii I ht luosi p < t f dn ^ \s< f « !u V < > 

:d» \ id. 'p{f * i t .< I i • ! \ t rht ' ^!» f mI f lu n ■ >t Mn.« Man\ n Iim n h f \ ( 
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( < |Mii u tt thai \n ojt H iuM< i i<tU iKi^< d nn tlu iiKjiiti \ nu tlmd of t( at Iuiil; 
\u\r hvvn <liflu nlj m nsr \Mtli the niajonu of ^m<l^n^^ 

n»al( I laN «ittu li.tuii^ us( <1 tlicui iui ajxiUMlut ^ ^Ui>i»< si> tluit tlu 
i(,iM>iis tni .ih.tiHldMiut n{ .ti< inoM <um|)lr\. tni tn^taiuc. lOss (if a 
iilajoi .Ml\«Kal<, unnalislh < \|»< i talmu'^ on (lt< |>ai( <>t tlic iiscis, *til<l 
j>ioIj!( his i<'>ultin< h uiu misapplu ation i \I,n k< i . I'^Snh) Mater uiU wvw 
ru't a{»aiHl<»ti( (I l)(<a(i^< iluv \v<i( iu> I<»ni»< » t^^uluM^ an<l 

.tdnani>li',ri« >i V a^ ih \\ »ii Ixtau^* tlu'i< U('i< loo [rw ni(('iUi\<'^ 

ht ^oiitiasi (oiluii iuuiitd <liu'M ii!k|>aii. ^cniu {M<>)<'(t luatciiaN 
ha\< 'ad <ui( and < \u usiw iihliitU itlcits un (>^^l)Il^ll<'l s and 

tlun ptodui K |wMn^ian(( W tic \ i ! *^77) i < |>ui i( ddtat (Honotnu s and 
4«>winnunf »<\?'^ updaud aiid wnpiovtd tnnu ni duU k IUus 

( in u-nf i<*>< an li and sian<lai<K Si nilat l \ . Iclsia > i I MT*', |» 1) < nn( hid- 
ii{ ?haT iIk hdual uo\<iinn<ntN <(lniis n> nnpmv* muhI Mudus 
hinM iM tinh nttliK in uiL^ icxdnMik ]>nhli^lu'i ^ h* n|>i;!a<l( ijualiiN ut 
fh(!i inaU iiaU l>a^ <u lur\tM| soinr sniM ss 

I «M th< nj»»>i pan ilu pi <>j< Us dhi n<>Ml< v < lop lu-si s( Ilin<^ mii n« 
lutn tfMt< naU I h N ilu n diM u nn pa* i nn du' s» Imol < in lu uiuni \\a^ 
Ntt^lti ni MM >s4 tn>f if u ( ^ aidit Mti^li tin n mdn < < i < il< < ts liau Ik < n nioH 
^i^nth* atM S4>ni( ♦>! nupIov<lnMU^ nt *uM<ni f<'\l!)^M>k^ s((ni h» 
ti.n< ntffu (i t r ilu id* a^ an<l diM < !n< ^ ot Uh \ .inou^ i ui u< nluui 
di {<tpnu fii pH »j( < n| ill* r><K .ntd TtK 

Summary of lexthook C'onlent 

if! xtiititfi t! \ ni« i I tl ^< M I ♦} ^hidi* ^ It \iIm M>k*^ i< lid to lu M»n\ * nM« 
i Ik « rnph I 1^ n{! I r .utsinimnu irii* »i main )n a'xMM ^aN loph^ Mfuc 
tiMiu oijii<>\ < ^^K^I u xinook^ .n r lik( K !<• lu atMpiahU an<l ^aU'alilr 

Iks? <it ftic f»\ffnM»k^ 4 jn )h mummn n» Milain inipoiraiu 
, , n\ ( s n ( ^t u i,t! ^Hidu ^ \i a^ a* <pnM!i*»i? < »t ha'^n knt >u !< d'^( 
Mul NkdK If .i>»n,; uit-'i nMf!'»ii ( efiaui *>rli< i oh|C4n\rs s\\{\\ a^ flu' 

!' II ntfJ^ '^^ \ U !« MlN itlU!i4i< ^ < M nl skllU i \{\ Ui \\ |j( HH f ihioUi^h di< 

iNt t.ih* I t-Am 'fH'ni! (umIm uid p!.<'lh<- 



Te\tb()«ik I)e\elopment, Adoption, and (Ihange 

.[j.nufi lit tM ttl( » f« i f ' »n h\ pM M c NN< N < »t pp »du< I d< u Inpnu tiJ 
ff.d ilisinStiiK'i. It \f!i*»£)i. piihh< is a IminMu dial nuisf vul<l » 

|>M»f»i Ihii. |M4 ^^'iM ^ iHaik<ipltM Hi , t\ ( * »n J I ol s u I a 11 f i\ ( 

• I |^hM!^ • »* |Mif)[lsh( { s ffn .lit ffji U pf o(t,i< fs 111 jddlllMH ?lu H \l!)OI)k 

M, ti V < I tv I « 'f ' (ux < I ^\ • 1 1- < ! • ' N uid \ Ml* >' 1^ poiint {I inn ! ( ^! 
.\h<» fU fn t'lii t ^ I'v ifni i! uli i! it ipp* lu 'f'< » piiiilh m lioois 
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Textbook Development and Curriculum Change 

There are about 50 publishing cuuipauies th^t produce* and sell 
textbooks to elementary and hccondarv scliools. The top ten companies 
account lor approximately 30 percent ol annual product sales. 

The cost ol dc*^elopin^ a new basal textbook lor the sectmdarv 
school IS a verv bi)^ investment. A publishci needs to sell a large lumibei 
ot copies of the new product to break even. It uiav take two to thiee 
vears to reach the bieak-even point, uidess the book c|uicklv becomes a 
best-seller. 

Some decisions to Liuncu a textboc)k cknelcjpnient pioject uidic<ite a 
publishei's desne to iniu)\<tte — to meet new needs and tieiuls th<it 
niaikct analvsis leveals. Vox example, Mugni(lei\ Ameiuan (lovetuweni 
was published in I*) 1 7 in response tcj the pM^scrfption in 11)15 ol a bi«UKl 
new twelfth grade course b\ a National Fducational Association cm licu- 
hnn relorm conmiission. 

rsnalK, however, publishers do not stiav lai liom the tiied and 
UiU\ I he\ know tliat textbcmk consunuis tend to br vei\ ccAisei \ati\e. 
School admirnstiatois «uul te.icheis geneialK ha\e little tcj gain In 
UKikuig mnov<tti\e choices — and thev ma\ h«ivc nnuh [a lose il the\ 
aiousc the vvi cUh ol pu ssou gioups uln) a)nsiclc i tlieiusclvcs gu<udi<uis 
ol the c urric uhun. ^ 

IrxtbtKik development is «i c«uelul «ind consei \«iti\e piocess. Idled 
with checkpoints aimed at i educing publishei lisk ui a \en iiskv 
business It t)ltei> takes aiivvvlu ic lioin tbiee to h\e \eais to develop a 
new textbook— Irom pioduct cone eptu«ili/«ition to shim new book. 
Duiing this tunc, nuiiket coiulittons ina\ change Publishing ccjiiipain 
exec utives must be < oiitmUiilU aleit to new needs aiichi ends <uicl it aciv 
to ad)usf )>ic)cluct developnieiit plans Attempts to haLiuce all of the 
various nuuket loices are hkcdv to Icatl. iiioie olten than not, tcj "sale * 
decisions and (onsei\<it:\e prociucts 

Textbook Adoption and Curriculum Change 

Ic \tbook publishing u>mp<uues puisuc tvvo b<tsic uuukc tmg sti<ttc - 
•pc's —onc loi <iclt)ptic)n st.iies <in(! tiie othei loi ' open let i Uci le s In 
adopluai siatt s, l.^ws i eguLilc pUKC cluK s ioi selet tuig a list ol <tppic)\ecl 
te\d>c>oks. I lie aim is to ce ntiali/e cc)iittc)l cjvcI the use ol nutte lutls ui 
lot <il sc hool s\ steins In st<ttes thai .ii e open tc 1 1 Uoi iv^. theic ai e nc^ such 
icgidanons Howcvei, loc*il schoo' elistiuts iiuiv have the n own leguLi- 
tions loi adopting textbooks 

Iheie <ire 2'^ <tclc)pnoii si<ues. located mainU in the southern <mcl 
western leguius ot the countiv While the adoption pioiess laws \aiv 
horn sitiie to state, the coie ol all the legtdations are cnieiia that set 
honncLiiies (oi selection Publisheis nnist [)iodoce textbooks tluU. <tt a 
iniiuiuuin. lit ihc < i ue nail the \ want then pi ocha ts to l)e cousidei eel loi 
slate adoption 
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In 17 of the adoption states, the state government |M\s loi bo(J^s 
that local adoption tonuniltees seleU from the appiovecl list. In New 
York, the state provides a dollar amount pei student foi text purchase. 
'Ill six adoption Mates, the funds aie pi muled uholK ui paitialiy fioni 
local monies. In the tuo chuil selection st<ites« loc<il distiicts must choose 
troin a state adoptioiv list if the\ use st«ite funds, but the\ uin nuike 
nonadoption choices it thev use louil funds. I \\ent\ cities also ha\e 
regulated adoption processes. ^ 

The adoption states account lor about 16 percent of the national 
textbook market (Rasmusseii, 1978). Ihiee Targe adoption states — 
lexas, Florida, and C.alifornia — represent 17 pet ent of that market. 
Thus, these tinee states (and U) «i lessei extent the otiiei adoption slates) 
ha\e a stiong inllueiue on the uMitent ol books sold thiougfiout the 
Tnited States (Rasnuissen, H^78; Bowler, 1976). 

K''\ target states in the "open teiiitories" aie those with the lm^e\t 
populations. New \'ork, Penns\l\ania, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, New 
Jersev. and M.issai huselts, Majoi cit\ distiicts within open tenitoiies 
include (Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Washington, New Voik 

(^it\, Pittsburgh, Miiiiieapolis'St. Paul, and Deinei. Maiketing strategies 
in the open teintoiies tend lo focus on t4iese big state big titv niaikets. 

()\ei the past several veais, the staff ol the Social Science Kducation 
(.onsortiuni has woiked with nuiin s(1uk)I distiicts in tlu piocess of 
selecting social studies materials. fvpicalK, a conmiittee ol six to 11? 
members, mosth cKissrooin teachers, is <i{)poirited especi«ill\ loi U;e t<isk 
ol selection. At the liiNt meeting the leadei gives the committee the 
ground tules. such <is l)uclget figiues. deiidlines, <md spect<il <idnimistia 
ti\e dec isions, I his pei sc)n «ilso < ijianis f i ec s<iinpk te\tl)Ook cc)pK s lioin 
publisiiers. 

I he committee then woiks m <i latlier disoigam/c*d lasliion, with 
members pic kuij:; up liooks. thumbing ilnougli them, and asking if otlu i 
niateiials au a\.iil.il)le. \t some point the group or the leader rrras 
deter mine some selectron ciiUira U) Ik used m ni.ikmg final selections 
lire entire piouss is ofuii lumpK ttd in two nreetrrrgs. «iltliougli souk 
cormmttees irreet pe riodic alls for se\er«il weeks oi months l>efoie 
arnvmg ai dec isions 

How does tlie selection profess affett the content and design ol 
textbooks- Actoidiui^ to Roinit Rasiimsscu. who u prese nts tiu' Si liool 
I)rvi>ron ol the \ssociatiori of Vmerrcaii Pui)iislieis 

\\\v i\\sv\s\X\ (>i {\n uiltiUt irsuhs ill a divcisuv of (itiiiands Www ait 
rieinands toi iMo^innoti ol liiHi.i] uiiists Ibcic ate' dciiKinds tot iiioic 
patMoUsUi ui It'ss |)atii«>tislii <iiul flav; wawii^ Sui li lausi-s as \\{v n^bts of 
nnuontics. ilu n^lus ol vvoiiuu. lousciwuion, iiujiiowd ruuioiuiu lit. sc\ 
rditc.iUnii, lailuiv |)laiMiinv:. ( ibtiu ulcntitv. diu^ cdiiiatioit. lotisutiui cdiu.i 
tinii, .ire onb .i !< w (^f du inanv i .tus( \ vnIiu b ( oilu lt)itlt m tcxUniok \n .tt tii|L;s 
iield in vaijous .uloiaion states 

I host' v\lio s|Hak on tt'\ilMK>k I tJiiit tu Itt (juiMitlv olh i u»iupU tt U opposuii; 
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punts 4)f \uu Iluis. It IS olH'ii (lifiuuh [i>t tilt acioptioii aitiiitiittcc tti rcculi a 
ftrul selection wlmh satisfas all potnts of \tcs\. rittiiiatelv, the aitiuMus oi 
^u^gcslioiUs) u,ul» tt\tl)oi>k aiitliois, tditots alul publislicis, and ilc\ imohs imist 
bf iikkU* to resist or respond fa\orablv. While a is not possible to satis [) the 
deniancls of all people, publisheis inakt a prtdessiouat efloit within the limits of 
tesptHisible scholaiship to d(al Mth potentialh uititioxeisial topus in a uaV 
uhuh establishes some acioptable noini (Rasinnssen. 1978. p. 17). 

Paul (ioklsteut, an cuadcuuciaii who has made clHiilkal sunev ol 
textbook de\elopment, pi o\ ides a somewhat (lilleurH \ iew point, lie 
sa\s the adoption voiniiiiUces tcspond to toiiflitting piessiiies h\ 
stdrttm>^ "inateiuls that the\ helieve au least likeK loofleiid the holders 
*)[ ati\ pttrtidilai \ie\\. S( liooLs select, and pioduceis pioduce, 
mateiials that aie not likeK to upse t the (lcli( <tte halaiue itaJied <tinong 
(onteiidint; iiiteiesis" ((ioldstein, H)78, p. 1). 

Prospects for Change in Curriculum Materials 

What doc s the t mient state td niatei ials (le\elopiiient atid a<h)ption 
me«m [ol the fiiniieof tc xthooksr PiimaiiK it ine«mstliat i <ulie aU Ihinge 
in matei lais is nnhkeh ( an i ti nhiin piodiu ts that u ae h toda\\ lieis 
and stiaU nts inusk thiou^li a \ai iet\ id adiimiistiati\e h \els whn li m 
tniu lespond t(^ toinniutittv iiiptit. lUv s\stein tends to hiittiess tlu* 
stattis quo. PiodtKts that tend not to au it( — that aie inou hhnid than 
S[)it \— st-em to l)e a ie<isonal)le ptihhshei lesponse to tlu nmlti-la\eied 
load that mtisi he taken to lea( hei/stiidetu nseis. 

()id\ in hual (le\elopnient does the < oiisei \atisin ol the pKxess 
sc c in^o Ik slioi t ( II t uited. siiue tea( lin s t sst ntialU u i itc foi thenisc l\es 
in sue h a pHx edni ( . Ilowc \ i i . the tiiip<u t of lo( alK d( \elop( cl iihitei lals 
IS ^eneialh hunted to the disiiut iii uhuh lhc \ aic piodtued When 
^ood ^eiu iali/til)le idctis aie ^eiieuited hxal (h \c lopc is hase uoestah- 
iished dissemination s\steiii ol then own, not do th(\ h<i\( a noi mal 
loiUe to pnblisheis to shaie then woik. 

I his niaUsis is not intended as .tn mdutnant ul dn piesc nt s\st( in 
oi of uhat tt poiteuds foi the futuic It is ineieh tin c spLination of \\h\ 
( li«tn^c ni nuitcihils tends to he slow and nu leiiK iitaL <ut(l wh\ that 
M)nduM)ii veins lik( l\ to coiitniut as lon^ as tin (UtK tit picncssc's oi 
textbook deWlopiiu ni and adopiHJii aie inam(«nned 
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I'm iKA( iiLR I'lA^s lUh c ^MRAi I (?k' ill St ioiKc Mihiilu aiul M)( iai sl ikIi^s 
cdiu«itinn. The Illinois t«isc stiulifs tuiuliulcd with pcilhips tin (klim- 
live statement of the iinpuiumte of the teachci in scieiue ediuatioii. 
which tncKukHl math and social studies: 

What scieiue edutation will be ioi am one tinld i<ji an\ one \v<ii is most 
<lepriKh'nt on \\liai \\iv tlnhrs iradiei belu vt s. knows, and docs — <irul docsn i 
believe, (hn sn I knou, aiitl doesn't do. Foi esscntiaJU all ul die suoni c l(«nn(*d ni 
sihool, iIk teat b( i ts iht enable i . die inspuation. <ind rht (unsnann i^St<lk( and 
Easle\. 1978. p JO 'J) 

The tentralit\ of the teathei t«ikes on speu«il sij^nifuaiue tn s(Hi<il 
studies. M«nn school t)l)serveis noted th«it scnial studies tcMdu'i s <t|j- 
pe«ired to he a paiiii ulaih ch\eise lot who ha\e <i (onsideKihle aiiiouiit 
of Ireedom, At Jie sctondtii \ lr\eL this t «ni i esult in \«istl\ difleient wa\ s 
nl teathing the same (t)Uise (St*ike and Kaslev. I1)7H). At du* elcineiilaiv 
le\el. where the st.itns ol social stndies is on \ei\ shak\ giouiuL the 
intetest <md iiii Inuition of the in(li\ idmd te<ii hei ( <tii det( iiniiK v\lu tlu i 
ni not so(i«il stiulies is e\ en t«night on «i le^nlai h«isis (Stake «nid L«tsl( \ , 



I lu o\e! whelming ma]oiit\ of ek;inen(<n\ sotutl studie s t(M(h(is 
aie female. wInU du' \<ist ina]oiit\ of scconiLns soa<il sUidu s t( <ulteis 
ate male A((oi(lmg to tlie Rl I stnd\. o\ei \Ki penent of the piiiiunv 
snual stu(h(s te*KluMs *ind ne*nl\ 80 [xiient of tlu intdinediatc 
!e\el ( \ ~ih siuial studies teai lieis *ne female B\ ( t)iin«ist» iVl p( U ent of 
the juniof lugli and 7' pert ( in (^f tlu scnioi lu^h sthnol sUidic s t(M<.beis 
aie m«de (VVtMss. I*J7H). Sot i*d stndu*s te<u heis <it <dl l(*\els lia\<' luid 
lonsidfiahle UMching cxpciieiue. in 11)78 th(*\ had t<iughi foi <m 
aveiaj^c of *d)out II \eais 

hi (otnpaiisoii to othei s(HC)nd<n\ t(\uiieis. lar^e ptopcMtions cii 
sot lal studies ttM(lu*is desi uhed iheinseKes as "liheiid"' oi stion^K 
iihetar* <ind stnall piopniimns classified tiuinselvcs as 'niodeiate ' 
\lMiHt tin s<nn( piupDition of stM i<tl sindu s u\u in is and titlici tecu lu is 
\ieued theinst lvesas tnnsenatue " Hementan S(k lal studies te«u hei s 
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tenclM tu be less libcial and nunc consei\ati\t (Wiight, 1979). Regard- 
less uf their political orientations, tht u\en\heliiiing impression from 
the Illinois case studies is that most social studies (and math and :>cRiKej 
teachers share the mores and \alues of theii tonnnunitie.s (Stake and 
Easley. !978). 

Academic Preparation 

Ninet\ fne perteiii ot the elemeiuar\ teachers ni the R I I sin\e\ 
felt "adequateh qualihed" or "\erv \vell qnalihed ' to teath leading and 
matlh Only 39 percent considered themseh»ei> '*\ei\ uell qualified" to 
teach social studies. Weiss noted O^M "elenient«ir) teachers* perceptions 
about theii qtialifications foi teach. the \aMons i>uhjects are consistent 
with the amount oi time that is geiu*rall\ i>pent in instiuction in these 
areas" (1978, p. 138) Consistent with these findings, \Vile\ concluded m 
the Ohio State literattire rt\ie\\ that "it would appeal that elenientan 
teaihei s weie not well prepared in history and the sot la! sciences'* (1977, 
p 143). 

From an examination ol numeious studies Inmi the \{K)i)s and (iOs 
anda {ew aftei 11)70, \Vile\ ( 1977) coik luded that liisioi \ still appears to 
he the dominant area of piepaiation loi s(h iai studies te«K lieis. A lecent 
stiuh h\ the AgerK\ (t)i Iiistiuctioiial Iele\isioii snppoits \Vile\'s 
judgment Histt)i\ was the [>iimai\ aiea ui pu|)aiation «ihont hall ul 
the secondai\ social studies teachers nt then siu\c\. Sixteen peueiit 
were trained in "general sotial studies'* and the lest weie distiihuted 
«miong \aiious social scieiues^ — political science, geograph\. s(n.ioh)g\. 
pN\cholog\. and economics (Foiitana. WW)). 

While specific informalion on the natuie of this tMiniiig is n<i( 
extc'nsi\e, oiieian icasoiiahh hvpotliesi/t that the uiii\c isit\ ediicatmu 
i)t secoiulaiv sen lal stuches teaclieis has c t)iu entiated mamh on the 
mastei\ ai knowledge within histt>i\ .ind tlu stnial sdciuc discipluKs 
with onh superficial attention to the philosoplu and iiudiods of 
teaching tfiese fields to sf(.oridar\ school students (Newniami. 1977. 
FiaerikeL 1980. VVile\, 1977) At tiic uni\eisit\. high sduu)! teadieis 
ha\c pit)l)al>l\ encoiuiteied <mt prirnar\ model tif teadnitg the piofcs- 
s!)i passing infoirnation ri/^Nij/ a dtstiplnu on to students, a nujdel wliuh 
poorh equippc»d them in the skills of ci itiial mi|Uii \ (Wile\. 1977. Stake 
and Keisle\, 1978) nie\ <ne unlikeh to lia\e been exposed to an 
mterdisc iplinan course, a s\ntliesis u\ capstone lomse, a schliI issues 
course or a ctiursi gi\ing them piac tuc in the nieihods cif irKjuti \ <»f ihc 
\anous social sciences (Wrle\. \91H) 

After ol)ser\irig numeious mstarues of tc ac hers t,uluK m Imiidlmg 
cntiial c|uestic>ris m the c lassroiHri. the pniKipal irnestigatois of the 
Illinois case studies suggested 

Vfost UM( licrs had n<ii hj«i i\h u.uniitjL> th.u uuiih! tnakt duiii t(s)>iMi(l 
mstintUNC'U' to (he (tmtlul ol^sei \ation ot ihv p-nru.itniL> ({tuMion ot a 
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ihougluful siudcnt. I Ik v wcic tiaiiicil \u ilit saint uiKicrgiaduaU' (oiiiscs \\u\\ 
prepare ^ludrnb in uni\crsihcs foi ^^laduaU miuIics I lic*>t wcK sfUKiin icseaith 
seminars of the son rtfseived for dialoral suidies— lo exploit areas of douhi oi 
igi)orance (Slake and Easlev. 1978. p. 16:8) 

The great niajoritv of sccoiuLii \ soiud studies teachers f eel ade- 
quaielv qualified. About 90 pcnentof the jiiiiiui high «ind SOpeiteulof 
the senior high soticd studies teatheis in the R 1 1 suive\ felt thai wa), as 
did science teachers at the^e le\els. Sixteen penent of die high stiioul 
soci«i! studies ledUiers felt "iiiadequaiely qualified to teach one oi more 
of theii <.ourses/* the largest percentage foi the thice suhjea areas 
examined in the RTI survey (Weiss, 1978). 

Despite teacheis* reports that thev felt positive about then cjualiht«i' 
tionsand training in their sid)jecl areas, uiaiu reseauhers and conuuen 
tators have contended for ve*irs tlr«it the sidjject-rnattei prep«i ration of 
social studies teachers has been inadeqiuite (Wilev, 1977). Usnallv, 
however, their uiteria for adequacy have not been clarified. Furthei- 
more, little or no lelaiionship has been denioriMrated betv\eeri soci«il 
studies teachers* subject nuitler prepauitiori <in(i theii kiiovv ledge of the 
subject or then students* achievements in the snhject (Wilev, 1977). 
(Jrannis (1970). who revic^vcd a number of studies o\er «i 3()-veai 
period* suggested that 'the main fmution of knowledge of sid)ject 
matter was U) saru non the tea<her*N U)le as «nr anihontv. a givei of 
knowledge." 



I he rrrost useful source of inlor rruition foi socmI studies umc iu i s is 
other teachers, as uuliiated in Figure I I heir influerue as a soiirce of 
mtoim«ition about ne w dt vehipments ts cle<u. p<nticulailv for pimunv 
grade teachers who also v«duir^iolIege couises, )oinn*ils «ind othei 
prolessron«il pubhcatioiis, <ind u>c<il iriseivicc progr<uns Tewer iriteirru- 
diaie and se^conclarv social studies teachers ratet*. other tcac lu rs. college 
courses. «m(l local uiservice programs «is verv useful, biit iriou of them 
saw jotniials and i>tlier professional puhlic <itions as vei\ useful souices 
of irifoirnation 

Fev\ scxial suuIk's te*iihers ht lonij t** iheii naiional |)rofession«d 
org«im/aUon. the \*itional (.ouncil foi die Social StucluN I he I7.'OOU 
members of N(.SS comprise onl\ a sm*ill poitiori of I he estmi<iic*cl 
|')l).00n to 200,000 teacheis of social studies I \en «imiUig disnut 
NUpeivrsors tespoiisthh loi ( ooiclirmting st)chil sttidies, less tlum liO 
percent behuig lo \( SS (Weiss, |*)78) Accoidnig to ilie (iooclLid sitidv. 
fewei soci«d stitches u<tcbers helong i<» ilieii piofessional oigam/<ition 
than do um< hers cd olliei subject aieas (Wiii^lit. 1979) 

While \( SS nui\ ni>l he a Mguificaiil lealitv lor most mu lal siudies 
r<a(liers. ihen prof essioruil unions M- \. Al- I. and then hual affih 
«iU*s-ai<* I he podcssmnal Ines id stMi«d srudies (and others le-iichcis 
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.ucditallv all Cited In these assoi latioits m suih au-asas .saLuirs. itkasc 
time, contracts, time schedules, and class si/e. 

Social Studies teatheih are little aware of t)i iiilluemed h> the results 
ol ediuational leseaiih (Shaver and otheis. 19T9a). I'liis ruav he hecaiisc 
thcv do not find research irseliil irr lesohirrg the prohlerrrs with uhiih 
the\ iiriist cope orr a d«rih basis (Shaver arrd others. Il)79h). It rrray he 
hetause the hndiirgs Ir.rvc not heerr organized irr a wav that is eiliiient 
tor them to stirdv. or thtrt no real attii.^.|)t has beerr made to corrmrirrri- 
cate tire lesirlts to theiri. It in<rv aUo he l)ei<rirse tirev see the leseaiiher «rs 
'oiie of those peopU from tire iirrivei sitv ' who is f<rr distant from the 
actiorr aird who re<rlh Iras rro iilea of what te<tiirirrg is <tll <il)out (Wdev. 
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Sources of Information for Teacfiers 

Percentage of teachers rating 
each source as "very usefaf " 
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Seventh ihr<*e pericnt of rlu* 7 sot lal studies tcadicrs ami 12 
|i(H(nrofrh< 10 U rt *u lui s ruilrt' ( SSI sium v i(*|)t>i trihhat iIk \ had 
.in< (tdut an ius( r V h ( ( our s( vMrhiii rh( xUin v( ars pri ( (Hlirifj; rire I II mors 
srud\ St.ikt and I asU v. l'»7H) Half of the \\ ^ and 7-*) sodal stndks 
{i\u hris aird *a< i 10 poiinir ol rht* !-(> arrd ID- 12 teat heis in the R I I 
sHi\e\ said tlu \ tO!»k a i olU lonr se foi ( rtnlu in tht si Irool vcai when 
thesriidv \sas < oridiu n (U\\ t rss. IM7H) 

I lu (>nodlad lesnlts (onlMiir diis irri^ir ol |)ai tu rpatroii in 

rnservrtt u mists, hnt als<> shrd stiriu li^ht on teat Ik is' ruotivatums 
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At all levels, pctsoiial giowth iiiutiv.iunl « oiu|><iiativciv ftu siHial >tU(lK'v teaib 
ers. and salarv inuoa>cs iiunivatcd iclattvciv x\u\u\ of tlu in. Moroovoi. even 
though tht*\ had atteiult'd »nset\itc p^o^tattts about sotjal sciciucs. cioss- 
cultural, and i luss nattonal eduiauoii as ioiiststetitlv as then pccis atteiulvd 
pru);laltis in utlici distipliti^s, ihc sooudjiv su<.tal studas tcai hci n liad attciukil 
rcLinvdv ivw inscrMic piogratns about otlui piolcssiunal^ topus suib as 
(Urntuluni dcvciopincut. to.ttbui>; ittctbods. ilassruoiii utana^euuut. oi ilt^lil 
j;iowth (WriKht. li)79. pp. <)~7) 



Teachers' Views of the Purpose of Social Studies , 

VVIui do sodal studios tcMchns sec «is the bdsk ptupose <in(l 
csseuthd iiatute soiutl studies? I bis is «i difliadt c|iie.stiou to an,s\\ei. 
Inst, while uni\eisn. piolessois spend j good de«d ol time thinking 
«ilM>ut thest nialteis. elenHnt*u\ soci«d studies leadiets. like tbcit toun 
teip<iits HI otbei std)jett aif*is, do not. Soci«d studies teachers, like 
otheis. are nu»u couceiued and pieotmpied with dassuumi lealitie^ 
with making it lhu>tigb the \veek. numtb, and Neai— tbaii with deiiuing 
then lield o\ (LiiifMn^ tbeii go*ils. Few teadit'is \\«iut to {(aus on the 
"big idea** ol social studies As one obseivei noted: 

Most teadieis (|u(st(uned <tboui thtii phtlosuphv ui htMoi v ta IusUji loj^iapltv 
had htde t(i sav I hen (oui 1 1 u vv<ts suui t iled In die v u( uiiisiani ( ol ilu ir o^vit 
dassiooiii. Maii\ sceiiieil iujiu ni lo see lu a that suulcitts kite u du uvibookaud 
liiuld dtsi UNs uurent t vciiis in ibi hgbl of the asMgited leadings (Stake and 
tade\. 1978. p ll> 12) 

Attoiding to the llhnois i asc studies, the pieeinpuve aim ' of social 
studies teadieis (as well as scieiue and nunh tcadieis) is soc lali/ation 

lath teadit i h.ul a ddft it nt su 'd pui pcises. bta .t most uaiiiuiMi and MgtaoasK 
defriidc'd puipost vv.ts that oi suu.dt/<mon It uas umrit.tteK u lated m ubsci 
vaiur ut the inoK'^ id the iuiuiiiuitav. suliiiutiin^ peisou.il iiulmaitous to the 
nerds of the coiniiiurutv, toidoiiutitu; lo tht lole of the i;iMMl siudc nt. ' aial 
>;etuiiK K.tdv foi \\v\\ lun^ uu the rduicttioucd laddei \St<tkc and l aslcv. 
IM7M, pp pi 2\) 

I'lep.iiaiioir IS an ecpialK iinpoiiaiit go<d of social studies and of 
education in j^c*iiei«d \t tvcix U\el leac litis piepaie slticbnts foi du 
next ste{). Piep<i]<itiun is. m <ictu<ibt\. iiit leb .ui extttisiou of the in«i)oi 
goal cd soc i.ili/<inou 

the te<icbeis^ \iews llhit soc lali/atlon and woik pi ep.it ation aie 
[)rmi<n\ amis t>f sue e<il st ndit s is bu^bb consistent uiib the \ it of ibt n 
c oiiiinuitities \I*in\ It ai bt Is sec nu d lo sb !c diis u <tdit t \ i i>iu eption 
ol the nnenelatioiisbip 

Itaibtis alt an t Mt ustoii itf dit p.urnt aud .is suth sIkmiIc! teach iht vaUtt 
svsteiii dial )\ toitstMcnt ffit uauinuuitv I ht ioiuiutuat\ h.is a \tstid 

iiiK icst ui iht sdi'iuU and Ii.in a t tuhl lo dt III. aid tbat tt-iiaiu \ .dcu\ should bt 
tan^ht and leiiaui oilieis not be lan^lit tSiakt and Fasle\ l^TH. p 2 1 ^ 
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Figiux^ 2 sumniari/cs tlu-se findings lioni llie Al l studies on 
leadiciV \ie\vs ol the speciiu purposes of social siudies. 



Figure 2 

Teachers* Views of the Purpose of the Social Studies 
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Source Lynn Fontana. Perspect'^es on the Soifsi Studtes. RcsvO'th Report No 78 tBioonv 
mfiton }r\ii Agenc y for instructtona! Television. 1980), p 8 



\lihoiii;lnMan\r!\ It wci u\u Iumsviw ttadiingllu kn«>uU il^r and 
iiulliods oi ilu' mhmI siHiucs as a piu|)<»sf ol soiiai sUidics, dir\ 
n\n ululimiigK agucd thai i oping wiili hir and ilnnknim i iiualK unr. 
1 lu re was nun li Irss agu cnuMil ilial kat lung knowlnlgr id dir past \n«is 
a pmposr 1 Ins lUaiK tonfluis wiiU du uidrspuatl inipussioii dial 
histoi\ IS a ma|oi asprt i ol sotial Miulu-s m uadu is' nuiuls 

Teachers* Perceptions of Their Problems and Needs 

1 Ik- following fadoisapptai IoIh iIu inosi st iuuiNaiul wuU*spu\ul 
phiblt ins fi.i t It im inai\ stuial snidu-s uai lieis. In Ik 1 iliai iliis suhjat is 
kss inipiiiiaiii than t)din snhjtUs. iiisnliiikni Iniids foi pnidiasnig 
' ( qnipninii and suppln s. Lu k ol iihiu uaK Im nuluidn.ili/ing insiiiu- 
rioiu uiit«*r datt ttadiinv; niatciials. iiiadiHjnaU sliuU lU uading ahili- 
rirs. and Lu k ol planning ninr 

\!os| rltiiu'iilan Itadu is indualcd du tolluuiiig wric noi sigmh- 
lani* piohU'ins low t in olInuMiis. laigc dass si/is. (oinpliaiur wiili 
It'tUial ugulalions. Luk ol Iradu i inttirsl. IraduM plrp,nalion. and 
ditlunli\ III niainiaiiiiiig disiiplnu \Iou t-fi iliaii Iv:i itaduis set* 
lack iii sindriii nilrrrsl ' in siuial siiidirs as a piohlrni 

Ihr lasc sindics pio\idr ailipk* cvidciur ol ihv ulalnrK R»u 
pi KM 11 \ t»l soiial studii s ai du dt iiirinai\ It \d— in hoili du si luu»ls and 
dir Iradu is \alnr s\sU ius iSiakc and l'asU\. h)7iS) Scuiucshai fins 



low priniUN *ttKl in a i( w iiisMtu ( s il i \ i ft lout i tluiii stu lal srtiilics iii 
teachers* niiiuis (Stake and hislc\. IIW) 

!*riniar\ ic.u Tu ts appear lo.uiepi ilus low piuuiix and sec uadin^ 
and matli as xwnir \ual. I he\ nia\ uwd uunv nine ni mwx sui lal 
sliidies. bnl nt>t at die i \pensi i>l lUvsv Imsh s. ' ( K< lall. sm lal snidies at 
this U'Vel IS seen .is a low pmbleni nn ni>nl>k aspn i i>f di< i u\\u nlnnf 
(Stake and laslev. \\)1H) 

Jiniini lii^li teat lieis pel tlnt t inafdi pinbU nis. Lk k ol stndtnt 
reading al)ilit\. iai k ut tnatt iials to itnlix nhtali/c leainutg. anti stiuUnt 
ap4itli\ I he\ tended to sliaie tlu se u>n( ( i lis v itli pnuoi hn^li \n nn ip<ils 
and both elemental \ ami hi^h s<hi,ol sixial stuilies t<a*beis iWtiss, 
|*)7S) Otiiei pn 'Itins iiubuleil laige t lasses, nisidlKieiu himis foi 
pntdutsiiig e(|ntpiii( lit ami snpplKs. ' ami tMit-uf iLitt. tcadiin^ matt ii 
als ^ Bv lai the widcvpirad piobleiii ioi pnnoi lii^b n-.iiluis, 

hin\e\ei. uas the ina(lei|nat\ ol students leading alnlitx ()\ei *H) 
peuent oi tlu 7 'Koi lal studies te.u heis m ihc R I I sni \('\ saw this as a 
serious piohlein" i>i "sotm what ol a pu>bli iii/" 

Iniiioi hi^li SOI iai studies Uat licis alsi» laiik die Lit k «>( inaU i lals loi 
iridiMtbiali/iui; utstuutitui as a st uttns ppibU iu I lie\ an (oiKtimd 
witli 'what til do with llu slow U aiiiei * i lir\ teud(ost( tia uxtbnnkas 
too ditiit nIt t*\eii bu tlu <i\( lagc sttitb nt ami impiissibU bu oiu wtih 
low abihtus (Stake iiul l aslrv. |M7S) In atbbtitui. ihi*\ do not li<i\( 
stithtieni inmis to pun bast matt nals that nui^lu Ik Ip I lu piobbin ol 
u athng ant I nuile* tals bam I ui band and t atisi lioublt h usti .uion bu 
tht* st>t lal stiidit's ttMt lu i 

the piobleni ot stndtnt apatlix oi Ihiw io ipoinait Nitidt nts nta\ 
well lu* tietl to iniib Mailing and iiuhMtbiah/.UKUi How to sptik 
stiiMt tils, taptuie tilt II tntt u St, antI at lilt saint innt bolil tht it itsptd 
j>t' ma)oi liuidlt s fSiake aiitl l aslt*\, l*)7S^ 

Seinoi bii^b m s«>i i«il stndit s n .ti lit t s pi 1 1 1 i\i d piobl^ tus and 
iit t'tKwtu sinnlai t(»ilii>st ottlitii |inu(U bii*li t onnti i pai is I hi u h*p 
tlnee pitiblniis weie uiadiqnat^ stiidi ni iradink; abibiit s. Ltt k oi 
sintK nt intt le st nt ilu snbii 1 1. an<l lac k oj utatt i i<d^t<u ludix iduab/Ui^ 
insituttitui lM<ltiui litun tht cast siuilit s 1 1 udofM d ibi st iui<bti\^s 
<Maki' tiid I asb'\ . P»7Sj Otbi-i po 'Nuis dial st t in (n In [an!\ 
widtspita<l tliunt;b not Is St I ions tutimlt utidnpian ( it ibiu s k <>{ 
hint Is, tuit'ot datt> malt i laK ami lai < las^ >i/t s 

llllet- pioblr iiis appt .n hi bt in*Uf widt spit ad ai du bi^lt st bnul 
it %tt liian It du (innoi bii;blt\(i \t nU two diii ds of ibt si niot ini;b 
SOI lal stndit s n\i< 111 I s s.'n\ inadtquali it lu ubiUnn ai loss i^iadt IimN 
as a St Hulls pi<«ti|t m wlult <uiK ptMit nt \tt wt d ibts as piobti nt ai 
die |uni<u lui^bltvtl \|oit lm;b st liut*} ti ai lit i s also pi it i nt d Km k ut 
|)Luinni^ nmt to l^t- a poilibrn than dul junioi ini^b it ai bits I mall^ 
w lult most |uiUo{ lu\;li SIM lai stntlit s n at lit is it It thiU Lit k of uttpta tan^ 
oi iht 11 sttfijttt was no si^iuIm ant pi^blt m, int»s( iu^h stiit»i>l it at bus 
thd Itwti hii^b SI bot»l St itiH < itai litis, uid toiisidtiabK U vm t m (di 
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tcaduTs U'^ardcd tins «is .i pmliliin. (Uspite ihv Kut that sodal studies 
rctiuiifUiniis ai tlir high sdiool Icm I ait* siill among rUv most snnigtMit. 

Teachers' Level of Satisfaction 

Populai niaga/Mics ha\(* UHcnilv pnhhsht'd ailii Irs ahoin ttf<ulK-is' 
pnibU'iiis 111 schools ami uliv ''giHur' umi hcis au- ka\ing llu- pioU'ssion. 
The most c\tcnsi\c tu-ainient was a (o\ci snnv ui Ttmt on June Hi. 
IWO, nititled "Help: IVathcrCairi Icaih!'' 

ItMchcrs ItMving the prolcssion lUc ihe laik «d student nititixatioii 
and imercst asa niajoi frustiaiion (Walkeu 1978), So dul tlu- trat hcis in 
the NSF suulk-s. one daiming ihat studints' Uk ol moti\ati«»n was so 
i^RMi a pu»l)lcnMhat shr kit she had to jusufx hri light to tcadi tStakc 
Mu\ Kisk'\, 1978) OtluM itMtheis dainicd ih.it siiuk-iUs songln out 
« lasses m|im ing j nmiiinum anioniu ol woi k and nisistt d tli<u ^citmg a 
good gi.uk' ni oidci to be admitted to lollege was a piiniau inoiivating 
la«tt)i lt)i sindents (Stake and I\asle\. 1978) In geueiah nioie se* oiulan 
ilMiudemeutan teat heis tue moiuatuui asa piohk-m tStake ami l'asle\. 
!*»7Si 

' I eat hei huimmr is a c iinem renn ami « »mu em~aiul an oli-died 
leason toi leadiei luistiaUou 1 he in\iiad dt mauds |)Kurd im tea* heis 
add lo (heii f PisiiaMon 

Itsuluis iiv M nmrs «A|K-(l('cl III be stilt t*^;au paunis. )^iaiul(Mi('iUs, sihlitii^s. 
jUtests. liii iapisis. \\aitl('us !»M»nia|)liris. Iialnsuirts, ainl (iK tHis I lu \ ale 
iht(inu*<liauc*s foi di( s(lio(*l iiii k\Uu\\ lUvs .iir| (A|ir( tc*! to the huin»i\. 
u-sUMe tljc ih |Mt\(«I. K (lu( U ilu* al(( tiatrd t iu*ii«i/( llu Idhai^u . and talin the 
h\p<*ia(tu( as \%ell. o| tiuiisr, .is edit* at* ilir ii«iHM4nl. tiaiii tlie !Ui\f\ and 
insjMir lUv (t(»v\uh( ain (i \|au\ t iijun ihr i hallrti^4r Ollu isaie liustiatr*! <Stakf 
jimI Fasl(\. pp U I > \U) 

I his Inisiiatuai js dtfltised. iu»t lot using «»n an\ oiu as|M(t of the 
Mho(»lda\ Foi soiiu. ihe tiustiatioii lesiilts {toiii iIh lesUuted hit o| 
It at hrr s in si iitntls 

vnu' ii*a«liris |< a\< ilit sxnImu bttaiivt \Uv\ f« mn i*» ^^ti a huvtd m h t liiig 
lht*\ Hon t likr ktiMwtU';; that t\vi\ <la\ m t\u s.unt tmu . ifu\ uili Ih m a 
♦ l.i'^snHifii huktH in ~ai inintiits umii iht tltaiij^ati; Inil imks, \miIi ho unit- 
loi J upMltiitlrt to til ih( liaihitHtin <ii )tisi ft» >hakr tht < «au\( Its uut <i| 
ihrn hratis \\ aHvi !«)7h p ] \\) 

II IS diHuull h» deteniiuie titun tin tast- simlus how wulespuati 
tlissaiistat Hon is among soiial stiuius uadais llu nitluithial tase 
simhes loniain stune t \ampk s ol sdnal siuthes teailieis wlu» t xpiess 
«otistdeial)le satislattioii wiili iluii jt*l>s ^Stakt- antl lask*\, IM7.H) Miev 
»lsi> toniaiiL howi \ei niiiut it)us examples ol sialt iit ss, {lustialioii. ami 
dissaiisfat ii «n t \t n among llu star leat liet s tStakt^ ami l a-^lM. |M7S| 
liieir weit aUo 1 1* ai nith^aiious thai ek tiuMitau tt ac lit is weie iiioie 
viiishetl ilian st-tnntlaiv leat lu-is iStakf ami I*asle\. I*>7S) 

U lnit It atlit i huinttut and pudt ssu»iial thssatisfai »ion t \ist 



thtoughoul llu- |)ii»fcssMUK ihcrr is stunt cMilciKf in ilu' (.uodLid smdv 
that ihcH* tcclin^N aic uioic \\i(lcspua«l ani«)U^ sotui suulics H aihcrs. 
espctialK a( ihc set«)mlai\ k'veh S«Kial vumIks tcaihcis' iniiia! «aUTi 
e\pt'(iali«>ns had Imn iiilldliHl less ciuisisu nlK dian uru those oihcr 
leathers" (Wii^hl. h>7*>. p. i) 1 his was most puvaleiu at die unddli 
si\\mA le\el 

Freedom and Diversity 

Hemeutan aiul secondarN leaiheis axe lernaikahU hce lodn what 
lhe> want in then tlassioonis. aldiDUi^h souk iou cs uoi k to u mi u i dial 
iieedoiii (12 to staiidaidi/e iiisti lu tioii, siu \\ as the tevthook and ( tii i k u« 
hull guides But leacheis utam loiisuU lahU autonoin%. lameK ho atist 
lhe\ Uiiikal«)iie. I he piiiuipal investii^atoi s ol the Ilhiuns case snahts 
make a stiouv^ p«)mi ahoia this aspett of teaiheis' pudessioual h%ts 

\\i tound du* U Mihei uoikin^ .ilone l)ulUt^ iitosi tii tht <i.t\ (I>t t iassiutttn vva^ 
hileil rtilh Vimni^siris \lan\ lulpeil du uathd. uhcu du talk t\a^|>tivtti i<» 
{K'lsiin Stiiuriillies ah .ndr \%as tlu ie. m a paiuil ax a^ad«'l te.(^h( t Oth* i 
teachers iitlluelu rd wli.il the tcadtel ihd, hut lh( teat lu i wotked ut\ tuiuh 
altiUe tvc'ii ihose h"i% tc.uhris wlui ucic train teat liini;" ivrte ({.idm^^-ofl 
lather rh.tii shal in< u ai tiiiti; t ( s(JMrtMhihl\ ! lu teat hei ^%as httk (!( (k iuU in <at 
an\ <jthel aihdl. and the drpcntU in c ul tjlliu plulrssuMial ( tltuaiufs on hi^ «m 
htm v%as niuie theiuittal th.tli .^ppaitttt !( \^otdd W (lltMall^t;t vt\ duu iht 
t(a( h( i\ ^%(' 1 (' Nuhoidinaic^ Ic a h( atl t«l a dr paiiinrni ni uhuihoMxintt oi 

pan ol an uisii uMii>n.iI Icmih I hev voikcd iVtuv tStakt and Ltshx. PCs. y 

\\ hat i;oes ttit nisich' t he hnti walls ol tlu ( Lismouiu u pK tt\ mm h 
tip totea<lu*is \it\ un>st. the i la^slo(lln is ' petsonal ^pat e ' lieu thev 
have (oiisuleiahle lietHhuii tu he thenist Ut s, to ic.u h ut th( inanit^ i tin v 
deelli hesl foi leaitiUni^ alld to th iule vdiat tuit^ht to Ik leal lied I lu v 
let uc.nt/e and m t upon the lu lu 1 th \\ this ( (uuhtiun u ill Indd .(s lone ^ts 
lhe% «l() not ' loss ?ht statt d oi nustaiett !un ^ diawn h\ tin adnunisn.i- 
noiK the ^oaid «»t edtnalitMi, ui du- ( tuniutunt^ Pets^ual spa^e aKo 
e\i*ts i«> the extent tin s ai( ahh to toMunaud M>(»pei.Ui\< ^tud* fu 
ludia^toi and it sped lot tln u authoiu\ 

( lit* s( ( tiiid (|uaht\ iltu i sitv - \( « PIS paifH ttl.u K ( haiat t( i i^ti^ <>t 
M« lal studies ttatlieis \!an\ ol iIm t ast simK uhscivris iu»t«d tin 
rieineudons divrtsitv hmnd in tta^iiei^at hnili Wiv (htiieittais au<l 
set tmdai \ It vels \\ Itih thei t vveu some k tei * n» es i^rin lalh to nhosv n 
iia»n l»'a« ian\4 st\|t \. ^tvt ial ohseiMis c ouuin iitt tl speithtalK thai 
tInMt ^as lilt II ( thvnsitv and vat latioit .(inoui* sui al studn s It at In is than 
atiitiui; inaili and m letn tt .nheis tStake and Fash v |*»7Si Mus 
th\eiMI% \sa^ iHleili'tl in then \it'\\>ot tin* luu^ nieas til sutial siutht s 

thr V taui»h( stuial studn s. aiitl what thev taught (Make* .tnti I ash v 
piTSj It was aKt» it Httitd in 1m»w tiin n rt-a< lit i s, paitnis athniiiisti .i 

and siutu ijls lalketl ahull' simuv; u ithtisantl Wfak it at In i ^. 
Ol oldutaiv teat lu is .iiid i;|ow tt aihel^ 
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Clonclusion 

ktMt^^t^hn ,1 infi'^ linn h« ! th< k<. \ ft> v% haf h ipf rn ^nl nl 

t\Uit \u*\\t \i Ua'^ *>utt \irf u ilMiUtti NSf- \ra<in^ < !< IH< >n\U .tf t 

thaf ff-NflMfokN Aiv aK<i .hj \n)p^>il.^v\ kf \ v'.h.tf fi,i|>|>f m st.titi 

!< vM hf f s .if .ill !< w l-s ,u < i\[\iu f • |>t I u 1,1 1 'i I U Mit nf J! , f<Mt lu t n (t*< t 

u}«>i hiL'^' j,tl \Uiil!( V It h< I V U f \ t\u.Mif'A ls» !< ,tt II ihf II In 
.m.j N|?^Ti(l iih»nI ♦ t iIjmi nint' <h\\\ ,\ ti \» aU- i< *»ilir i 

Mi^«!t t » ^ M lai u<iK s It .It lu f ^ .IT ' n* ft \ f ! \ .i< In < in <ht u pi nsh »nal 

tN^»H t.lfloliv hu» lhr\ \ fitif Mfii* I t^.^t^,M^ xouuts < l!it*MnMlM»U 

.flw.fij IK (|{ \ I l« ipiin n(s in 'ht ti tn hi 1 ( ,h tiM ufuoijs a!< in»i a 

Mi^Tllli/ .fill t V ft>I lii iKlS U \p< , I f»Ul iht \ aU « !a,i)n| Jhtluf fUt *a| 

^fu(!t« .hkI < »tfi* ! ft ft ht « s ♦ »tt >v p.ii tj< ai»H l\ in ui .ih .i^ 

^^ |».tiN M? flu Nt'* i.t! x^^it nt\ f[i» u i M?ninu?}H}< N .nnl v, ii,)oi\ 

v"t m! -Pttll* ^ It a« ht i ^ ( vMUail/' t* Hi a! >tt pi » p,U ,tn» Ml f f »| tiifult 

int n piHii.tM tHn^ Miif • } r I if i! I it h.^ ^ m - ! in ^ I j s\n j» )in^ j» i,!?< d i< ■ 
th( I t.Mft ?,f .t tnvn ih »n*i im i } »H in I?. KM itit t i? is < < i.^jxtt i.t 
«w! h t htN ^'t 'J. \?.in \ ,M it< { ^ ^ .(ini UM suf»n * I n,' » l^ ♦ \ ( fu* N 'i 
i> fu's m^: t'f*>i<5' u t; ii nI u* ^ t ii s 

\( 'f pt ' »| X t, H i ' v f ? i *f if I* f t I ^ ' t* t l< ! i{M 1 f j ; 'i i ^ hi^ht n 
t H t ♦ L|!« ♦ t t» • } ; it< M \ !s ,U ). I I >!,ltUtlli^ rni'( 1 ■ '! \t ( < ihr! {1 \ m h i.f| xf n<hf x 

M it ht t ^ Li< k »f vi uf if f it (n*c ! < ^1 aht i I Ma* tt * |u { 1 » jt i I ^ ♦ i 'M'Hi n a i f J tu 

I'MUH ( M'M r I I Nt , I il ^ r ii, { ii X ff .n f.< I « xpo I .iM h< n< . ' ? ^ >! s If \ * I 

tu \i X s.,f i> fit . } \'. ii ^1 Mm t! , n ^si< - n f liaM ti< u m )m i s tti<l fh»s 

'M.» i{ < ni"< ^. K f< ! tMJinM (I iiui lU^^ i(!^' ' {h'!i q>p* if ^-^ 

\\ lltH \h* sr ^» f Il j« ais »^-» lu? u Mi M ' ' ^ U ! f IM • * 'I. i " 

t. ff!r frt>TM i .iU.$?>!' W'.J.Utt* 'id! M ! - .i^i' M < Hi it ||hI( In 

< >}'sM 1 f I f {« Ji \ ♦ { - ;» > jn M <t' < i.li '^f n If I. \\i i t . ^ :'M It s, , f f I , I 

^ . ,f I 'M * ■ . M * 1 !),."' t ' .< I tne M M ■ f ' ' 't * i< » « ^ » i'\ ,1 f iht 

' ..f ssH •! 1 > li ' ! [ ' I U H t. ,t M J ' ^» *i' ! ir ■■ r f ;f \ i , ' Ut \ u J . 1 I 

i I u.^ ^ M i" ij ^ ii,. M< I' iir I N ( I •! uinMn M« \s s u tf ! iM ii i i - !< ^ u ■ a k o 
. « nn it t.i^ • . ^ « . » ,^ . pii.'j vt i.Um i» % < N p< Iff i s i»; M It i I! sf <j« !h N 
i • f J (|. an *! i < hvi f MI . niH It ii ji I \. i 1 1. r i < iii f fpM r |. a * < ^ f < • 

t ! t fO n 1 . . J t S tf f 5 ^ if H I * it?tt M f U ^ V ni f li< ' N |nf « ,Mt' ? , S. a tU ' V « 'U' 

1 p. ! ' r 'At* f h< 's< ' \ i • M ts ' »t f f a t ' s It :( 1 ( 1 H t ! \ ; f , ,J r f >r u t. ' 

" s< »<. ; li - Tiit IM ^ > t < . i . . t t j V N ' < . ' 't, a-'p Ml ' i ' r if . ! 
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So< i\i \ii niFs ( I \ssfs \Rf \<)! rofNiu \i icin^N I Ih nation, oi cwii 
wirtni} .t M litMil 1 Ik <liv('isnv st rniN h > spi ui^ noi liom ^^lutt is utii^lu. 
hui lallu'i hoin h«)u if h tau^lil ( a^r stiui\ <)l>Jiri\(Ms s»i\^ t"\ idrnt c <>f 
ihi'* Ui<livi(lualif V in iUv sntial nIhIh n i lasses (lu \ oliNt ivitl Ont' wiolt. 

I \\v «i{){Hna< h< N ti> llit^ siih|t t I niaitt i , Uu nit tht uN unmI. iIu < ontt nt of 
iUr louiv. aif (>Irn(h(i Io^ciIkm I)\ the \au<jns H\uliriN^i nian\ 
dilU'M^ni \%a\s [ 1 Insn tif Hon apfxMis to (ovci tin' (nil ^aniia <»t 
jppMM* lu'\ 4ni<l nH'th<»fl(?lot»[ir^ (Siakr and Lislt'V. l^^TN, p 7 

Sti aU'^u s itHit;*- tioni l»'<tuit' and (lull to \ivv \\lu:<'ling (Iin< tt> 
sum and rap st-sMon all drpt ndin^ ofi Imiu the ira<hri |iidi;rs a 
paUKtilat NiiuatKMt m a paitKtilar < lass ai a paiiitnlai tniu 

I rac ht'is ha\< t^ic at in r<ionuo dr* uh In ollu i niinnsilH^ ni<t\ 
li.t%r \ii\U' <li<».<( iMii d('(iM«'Us n'Iatr<i to iiisti n< (lonal t((lun<]ius an 
alnioNt «'niiuM\ thrn indiMdiiai and \ri\ prron ai d*»ni nn 
\\ tiat take pl.iM :n tlu « LinMihwu is the |lf>'^MU( of (h< uitluuiu/J tt .ii u< i \\n 

mtj U<t< oTMiIM .ll4«MtM 1 \{ i U ,U hi i < Im^>s» n t«» tr t flti < f tHt ^Itnt U>»NM»r» J^OMipv >.t 

(4int;r»< hiflJN< II to n|44 (uaii,; U\\u^ ,in utiui n i < nts lu li* >l<l i h.ti 4MiH t n wiW 

rn»fh»njk^ ai«»u' 'M tk» .ttul f ,i\U \ |**7si 

SultH f<a<|Hlv Wi^iild ilkt r\tUi itjou l!r<d<»nj olh<lN i a U< t d tin 
fti<»!( <ii?i t ii"fi i i»«in ih< |n< or ^fai< \ \\t*\\ au < *miU nf v\ irh lh< 
v\.t\ fhuiv^v att \s .1 TrMilt th< \ hh'ud * < nH< !ii aiu! in* hiir^ siU< s ni a 
vii i( ?\ 4>t 'Aa^ ^ !<> u a< h iIh pal tit ulai sln<l< I Iim li.t\f ifi iht first 
\\if \ kiio'A h(»^v d j»n nliial pM Ici rrM 

Student (Grouping Practices 

< >fH ( hal .!« U Msl\i » «t M J* J J I shidi* s insll Ut Mmi; < \ tjiiint d 'Hi dw R I I 
\uf \ t s u )N \!ud< ftt \^!<»upf!{^ pi a< IlM s hioiij i!i( mu v« \ data J pt< fun 
rl?» ♦ \!{ nf « »t lai i;< ow[^ ids! i u n< »n L!;n m ip u < »i 1 u»di\ idii.il 

}/rtl itisli !i» ri«>f) .aid 'NiIhv ^lotipHri isfailh <i<ar in dn 
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L-^rge-Group InsU uction 

\t c\t*rv iiji.ult* loel.snthil sUulu s u*a( luis spc^nd M Icasl lijlf rh(*ii 
inNtnun<»n,il Mme uoikini^ \Mth the cnnic tkiss as a gioHj). 1 his 
^KHipm^ piai tut is uitcii louiui in i;ia(les 10-12, wlu ic it nmii s nunc 
than twiHlhinis of the tunc |V\( iss. I97H) hni lai>];( ^toiip iustnutum is 
not limited to the scmum ImjjjIi \v\i\ Kmmi itt i^uuhs K-3. 59 prurrit ot 
(lass time is spent in Lti ^c-gioitp instniction i 

I he iiuulcnu ol l<ti -^nntp iitsti ui tiou taki s on iiioi e JMipoi t.iiu ( 
ulien iKiss si/e is also lorisKlcicd Vinoiij^ sikmkc. math. wind sot lal 
stiidrcs (lasses. th( Lii^esi aic found in sm i«il stndus at n(\ti|\ (*\ei\ 
i^iaclt- level \\(ia^e (lass s\/v \aiied in the tiationa! suuevVfiom LM 
sindenis in ^lacks K i. to 2N in i^iade> I to SO m 7-9. and i}y in 10- 
12 1 Weiss. I07S) ' 

Small-Group Instruction 

\t H(» k^iadt 1( \ ( I do teat hi i s usi snuill-i^ioiip msti ik tion nioK than 
r> pen ( lit ol ih( tiiiK ( V\ ( iss. 197S) I 111* amount oi nnu spent III small 
jt^rowps IS niaiK the saiiii .uioss the ii[Mde le\i ls. despite the (<»ininon 
assu!ii|>tion that elementary tea(hiis do moii sin<ill-|i^uuip woik than 
s(((Hid*ii\ tea(lieis 1 het( is httte m the dat.t to e\pl<un thi* siii<ill 
peuentaue ol tmu i^i^tn to smail-i;i onp nistuution Oiu i<i(ioi that is 
appauniK nt^t an {-xplanation is * Ln k ol assistaiue" itiom <i lesoiud' 
peisfMi ol souu I t \foie than 00 p( u i nt ol so( • ,! ^^ tidies n at liei s lepoi t 
lliat thi ^ do Hi*t niH'd assistant i " I that is. iiim i \ it e tianniii; tn i essoin 1 1 
rrhtteiiah in sin.iit i;i unp insti U( tion (Wdss. 1078^ 1 uo taUoi s itutt do 
seem lestiitiui .ni the lat k ol pai aj^tof esssonal help in the dassiofjin 
and the kn k ol <tdii|nai( ph\sual spatt in uhit h to uoik with sni<<II 
i»ioups iW eiss. P>7k* 

Small ijioup piattiKs ,i«( th\\airal not h\ the iea<li( i's ku k ol 
knfiule(ii;( bui iitln r \>\ the ddlK nh\ ol MKintnjjmi; a laii;( i^MHip <»l 
students uiihotu li( Ip uj (onhnm^ sp.K ( s lo a^oid th( (onlusion. 
t( at hi t ^ o[>( loi i.ui^i i;io(ip rnort easilv < outi(»ll( d ,m! ani^( iik nis ' 

Individuali/ed Instruption 

In spit( m( iIk t mphasis nil Lti ^! I tup nisti Ht tion and tin almosi 
» asii.il u<< «>t small ^loups. s<uial siudits lea(lu'is tlo spend a t<*nsidi i- 
iltit' atnouili lunt uoi kiln; mdu MlualU \\ it h students I lou( \ ei. ^hi i t 
iN IK > ( V hI( IN ( totMiitludi that das tiUK me( ts tin ( i iti i la ol uhal is 
v(( IK I d(stiihttl as mdt\ iduali/ed insinution \\ (M k in^ oiu to oni 
inav Ol ma\ noi ht ihe pattein 

< >{!( intp((liiiu lit to indiMduali/ed nisiiiu rioii ts the ))( In I n| sot lal 
studu s (( <M lu I \ that m«itt Mais to indu ithtah/t ait* not a\ailal»lt Vrnoiu; 
|Ht.h!oiN ku k m| matt nals lot inth\ itluali/im; in^n ik Hon istonsid 
tad tlu sttoiid inosi seih>us piol>l( ni hv so( ul studii s (eat Ik l s llii 
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|>tol)lMU IN aNo M»iiM<!< ie<l s< nous h\ t)iuni|Mls and st,ii( and distiut 
s()( studies sU|)fr\is()* s <\\nss. I'^/S) 

Whik* tt'a(h('is ti\ to indiv iduali/r mm! st*t»n? to \\«uu to do t*\rn 
in'oM\ th(*i<* is litd( i\\ tin < unriii u srau li l)asr to mndt du iii Wtitmi; 
alxMii tins situation in a irMcu (d ir^ean li MatloiHIa sjatrs. 

1 licir K cM-sdciM t to»in du field ot » uiinmvt si\lt < tiiUs) that indjv uhials \ai v 
in th< u.i\s lit vvhuh \\\is (oiilniiM juomns and iihiinaul\ irsoKi ilunkirji; 
t.isks Wliat NjK'utu ffTiplu MHotfs this \ \ has fui IiMiiuni^ a v.mriv ol didnenf 
N»M lal suidu's tasks a* n)ss a \an(t u ot iUNlnu nunal designs n mains, aiiH»ui» urh< i 
Lurois n» h< (*\ial)iished \\un\ iiursiivi-Hioiis nun tliiv aica should < oint 
<iti< < nof»s on hnw r«) U*i;»n ujatt hiu^ Niudnus uuli a|>[)ioj)naH utsinunoii Un 
j;i\< ol)jr< n\( s iin Hunkiiis and ofheis, P»77 j> th 

Ability Grouping 

(»iou|)ini> awoidint; to at)ilit\ exists in soii.u Ntudns instimtion 
tliout;li nnu li It ss lie(jnentl\ th<ni m niatli* inatu s and sdetvt (Weiss. 
VMX) In tin eleint ntat v t^iiadrs these ijunips at e (du n i)as( (l otrteadm^ 
ahdit\ and tlnditlu nllN of the inaieihd to Ik lead AlK)ut I") |)rt<entot 
eh n>eni<n \ snu.d studu s ( hisst s aie ^iou|)< d *u < oi diiii; to sonu tii)iiit\ 
leLued to skills \hlhl^ '4ton|Mn.L; is niosT MMinnon tn tin jiuu<u-hit^h; 
Willi alniosi a thitd of tht t lass( s ^lotipt d and soiiit \vlwt h'^ss c oiiunoii m 
ihest ni<»i lu^h. uIkk ahoiu J5 pt m ent ot t lassrs ai < ^mupt d ()\ei<ilL 
ahoiii lint < tout tl IS ot s(H lal siiidn s wm liets uoik \Mdi lieteKJi^etiecnis 
< lasses t \\ eiss, I nTSt 

\\ hen shi(h Mn ai ( i;ion|)ed. it appeals ihat hi^h- «md lou-al)ilit\ 
t l<isM*s ate otf rit'd in ahoni etjual tuiinhet s \| thr K ^ le\{d, 7pet<ei:t 
(d the ( la^^es sui\e\ed h\ Rll ucie foi hii^h-.d>tln\ sliidents <ind 7 
pelteni toi low-abthtv \t tin* pailoi hii^h l<*\eL ihr iijL>Uies ucu II 
pen (III foi Iniih al>ihi\ stiuleius atid iTprnenifoi \k\\\ aluh v limins 
u("ie siiiulai fo; mades | i»and - TJ < U eiss, l*)7S) 

R( LMtdless t)| lalxds - n a( ks, h'\els, t histei s prei i^ioups, pa( tn^s - 
i^i oupinu <lorN ( and 11 e\isis ir h hei s sa\ . to In Ip sturh tits It ina% 
noiah\a\sl)( dour vms( 1\ oi e<pntai>l\ Inn H t% d*Mi( out of a t on\ u Hon 
dial I'M studenfN n) leal n ( lie* n\ eK and f oi tra( ne I s lo rra» h ( Wn li\ eh 
Nfndenis tiiUNt \n iMand iii thileietn \^a^s stMiunnKs < un in utn tjual 
v.a\N Slake and 1 a^i< \ 

Teaching Arrangements 

I Ik H iNWi\'iMj( tni* )i luatioir in tin mu \ev and lit< lainn i<\ie\s 
« Of M n lunu ih« us< and ( fle< n\( n» ss nl \ a nous n a( hi;i^ an ani^^etneiiis 
in Mnial siiidn s insi! t»( lion I In^ lat k \^ i nnotjs < oTisttlet nii; l Ik ad \ot a 
i \ ot feain tea<h»!n; .»n<l o|>mi spa* < ( one t ptik in .tlx l**7ns Ihr niosi 
ir^sii^hltnl data ahouMh* usi of sn* h an inij< iii< nis < onu s f nmi ohsri \ a 
tioriN nM<h U\ sin ohs(i\<'?s»n iIh < jn< sutdnsof lionj s«. su ms ihat 
* \fi\ » <i h pi aMu < s 
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Single Teacher 

From ihc lasc studies a is clt\ii that sm lal studies teadieis. like othei 
teachers, j^^eiieiallv work Aoiw I he t lassroom is d teacher's peisoiial 
spate, his oi hei ternton. tiirl. I his atti.tide is umimoii to most 
leache is and is ufteii i loselv i elated to then sense ul in(h\ uiuaht\ . h is 
also lied to then feelings of r t spoiisihilitv tuward then stnderns, the 
need to i oiniol wluit happens so that stndeins \mII leai n. So stiong is the 
leering that the onl\ "outsitL j s" must six iai studies students see in then 
(lassruoms die a \t'iv ottasional guest speakei . a \isiting digmtiiiv in (he 
(lisfritt. o! the pniuipal oi departmein thairpeison uho is lecjuned iu 
file <in obsei\<iMon leport. 

Cluster and Team Teaching 

(ihistei OI team teaching and t luss-disuphne Uatinng (k ( m iniaie 
uistaiues h\en when in\ol\ed in a te<tni situation. te<nheis still udik 
alone, lotatmg usponsihilities lathei than <;h<ning (sStake and K«isk\. 
I*J78) It's a tase ol vou teat h toda\ and I'll teat h tonnjirow. ' I he time 
made availahir in dus eveu-othei -da\ aiiangement is used to do tlie 
lioust keeping tasks. t)i lo pu pau foi tlu next da\*s lesponsiiiilnies. I In- 
lisr ol tecun tiadtm^ loi siu h pui post s in piiit explains \\h\ teadieis 
/inpliasi/t adinunstiaUu <tnd teatlui henehts inon than sttulent hene- 
fiis \\lien (iistns>mg team n\u Inng (VVile\. 1*)77). 

Activity Centers/Open Space 

1 In* lei in 'a(ti\n\ tenter einhiiues a \aiiet\ ol instinttu)!i and 
uses In out St hool it ina\ Ik a lompleteh fiei cUid open <iiea \\heu» 
students tlu)si optit)uaI <itti\nies dming <t st ht-duUd t>i unsdndnled 
lod In the eleineiilan stht)<»I. this t\pei)l a(ti\il\ ceniei ina\ he a 
toiiveried ilassiooin hlletl vMth goodies" and supeiMst tI h\ a tt ,uhei» 
In othei SI hools. ihr at tuitv i t^ioin iiiav take the tt)i in of a sot lal studies 
lah uheit siudents uoik on spu mI piojt'ils. iioiii inap-nutknig ttj tin 
» ristiuition of a lasilt ot tin painting of a nun<il Stu h tt iiteis ai e 
|)iol>abl\ not tonnnon \n most schools 

Msi) ni( luded ni this i att i^oi \ is tin t eiuei t onsti U( ted pui ptiseh to 
miplenieiit tin tipt ii spat t " tomept lit u . both ItJiiiial teat lung and 
spet i,il cU tiMUt s wni l)t at ( onuiiodatetl I In nisti ut tioiial tet hnupit s ot 
riti sot lal stutln s n at lu i ni sut h an ai langeinent au oftt ii du tatt tl l)\ 
siu h dungs .IS iitHst h \t I. mo\enu nt t>f students fiom aiea it) an a, and 
|K I haps most nnpoitant. iht dhilnv of thett atlui to t opt withtlu latk 
<A walls and sti ut (ui e 

Re.utMins It) <»[)en spaM\ ulu n it existed in ihe t«ise suul\ st hools. 
w( n inixetl \nt>l>st ivti in t>ne st htjol sunnnai i/e(l his ohscnatujiis. 

Oprn sp.u< »s A \i^nAUH\ i,»(hei tlian an t'n|t»\e<l itaanr ol stu jai snidu's 
uisti U( nun I ht fit vailing \n »s ili.ir liu disn tt ( adiuinistt.ttjoti t[<'t nivii tin ilu- 
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oprn-sp.uc ait liiic t t(ui' «uul \ Um \ io phut vMihiii (iuit < oiu < j>( iitii h\t> 
tt\H lieis saul that opfu spa<.r iiuanx iitMlisuissuni iiu lass U Iu im la%s djM usxniii 
IN uictL thr anii-uaviiii^. latii^iitrr. aiul oial (iisa^t rcttu'ta hast potrnlial to 
^itsUatt ovri JOO oiiici stiult nts tiot iu\t>i\c(l Hit ^ood news ahoiit npctt >[>a( < 
tstiianht Miidcnts ( art s<'< ihautlitlu (>■ lu i u at Ium s t ow i tiu saiu( < nutciinhai 
ihriis <l'><'s ' It shu\ss Ui< ni u< not Im iui; unlati (St.jkt and t asU \. lUTvH, p 

(fivcii ilu'ii (ln)uc <)l walls o\ no walls, sod.rl sttuli<»s (c.uIums 
prubablv o|jt toi walls — the st ![-i<»iitamc(l < lassioom VVIuu ijpcii spat t 
fxists. It scftus to \k lok'iatfil, at Inst 1 lu [axoiril airiia toi (Ik stxial 
sttidies teat hci is tlu- dasstooni. (( itaiiiK at the luj^h sduud Ustd. ,>iui 
most piol)af)l\ tdsi^wlu'H* 



Time Allotments 

Administrtvia 

li wc ( an assmiit that most iK^iiiiitiig sodal studu s ttat lu i s (hose 
tlint piotcssioii oiit oi a dcsMc to tc.tdi. it is no sm pnsc that tlu'\ ate 
(dtrti shoi kt'd and (hsitlustoiu d l>\ th( aitiotnit of tiiiu tlio iiuist sp( ti(l 
on ( let K a! tasks, what the hittci ont s lahcl adtninistm la ' And tlu'\ at 
not alone I \\v so ( alio! ati trai Ik i s ' ( ontnuu- to latt this jiail ot 

then |ol)s as tiiost attno\iiit^ and tuisttatnig. As one satd. I alwa\s 
thott^tit that the ni<tni ^oal ot ethuatton was tiathin^ kids, iu>w I [nnl 
t)iit that tlu* in.nn si;oal is inatKit^enteni * <^*»kf an<l Kash \, |M7S. p 
ih ■),")). lir was lelriinit; to the ttnoids lK*^ha<l \u kt*ep in oidei t<> 
snppoit an indiMdnah/ed pio^tain In his nnnd, this son o[ l)(iokk<t |) 
in^ mii^ht well he done in a i lei k His joh was to teat h 

i he ainotnit of tune taken tioin teat hin^ t^i < k lua! dm u s dt^ponds 
It I pai t on the so letai lal statt a distiu t is ahle to snppoi t, tht iniiiiin i td 
aides a\ailahle, and tht iminhei ol ii poits mpmed h\ soiuemit* fioin 
aho\e— the piiiu ipal. the slate, the ledi la! t^osi i nnu in RepoH i(*(|un( 
inents ha\e niushiooined osei th( past t(W viais. leipniiiti^ iiiou and 
inoH pie( ISC dat a on inou and inoit snl))e(ts liow nnuh adnaitiiiu 
(hiiitiiL; a da\ . oi luote hkeh .dtei s( hool. is spt nt on this is pt ol m Www 
IS ththt ult to estnnatt*, i \eii l)\ U ac hei s ihi insi h« s. ht i aiis( it is spoiadu 
in iiattnc I lu te air peaks and tiotii^hs, depeiidini; t»ii tlu time ol tlu 
\e«n w hen i epoi is ate dii'' 

While a snhstaiitial poition ol adniiiilst i isia' is tu^ essitat( d h\ tlu 
htneata latn letpiiu nu tits ot tht tn st tint lot l tlu ( lood lad stud \ sti oii^K 
snj^i^ests that im t all waited time' is imposed l)\ external l<)U( s Mm h 
wasn*d time in\oKes auiMli* ^ o\ei whi(h leatheis do ha\e (oiilKd, 
UM esses thtil i nii too lout; Ieistiiei\ luiK li pt i lod, and ( lassc s that id 
iipeaiK (/^i # ) /*/>n/, ( )( loh( I 11. |Ms| p 'JOa) I he i esidt , au oidnii; 
to (foodkid. IS that some t lemeiil n\ st hools spend as litik as IS and a 
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liali hours a week on iiist uu lion, while olhei suspend as iiuith as 27 «iikI a 
half hours. He *ilst> leported th*it some sthools fiittei a\\<iv the hual ten 
(lavs of the school \ear, throwing a\va\ two ol their weeks. 

Schools that cIcNote nioie time to instuKtion use the (Li\ inoie 
elTfuientK* hut lhe\ do not ha\e lougei houis, rcpoited (ioodlad. ' Fhev 
^vi down to husiness. A iri-inimnc* letess kisis 13 minutes, not 30 
minutes, and lunch is nuiuites, not an lioui. I hc\ don't speiKl the List 
hali-hom ol the <la\ tleannig up. heiaust the\'\c IoiukI tliat it lan be 
done in fi\c or six nunutes" (Denver /W/Oitobei 1 K lUHI. p. 2t)a). 

Discipline 

Discipline is a woid known to all teatlieis. Most agiee that distipliiie 
IS necessarv to le*nuing. but tlieii defniiuons <d **distiphne*' \<n\ 
cuasideiahK. Distipline nniv he used in a narrow sense ttj destrihe a 
u«u hei's heha\ioi with <i student who l)re<iks a stated i ulc oi lequiie- 
nienl. It ni<i\ also he used in a niutli bioadei sense to destiibe the whole 
pnxessol sotiali/ation/'oi pu pal ing students to iunuion efletti\el\ lu 
the \< hool woild," on the «issuniption that ellettive luiRtioning tlieic 
will le<id to elfeuive adult p<irtiupatioii in othei social institutions. 

Putung it II) a nutslKlL iiiosi ie«itlK ^cciued to neat suhjcu ujailei ktuiwlctlgt 
as cvuientc ol. and sulijeit inatetuils as a means to, the ^^mtuhzniton ui the 
iiKhvtdual in sihiinl Sodah/id (Lh ijihne w*is tlu Itni^uu jinnm ui 'niediuttt u{ 
exthange,' wuhm a sthuoL liansieiuhiii^ suhjrtt uiattei h.uiuis iSttikv «unl 
Fas!e\. l^»7H, p U\ 21) 

Xo datti were lonnd on the <nnount ol tir!ie teailu*. .le\ote Us 
<hs( iplnie —eithei ni its u<ni(>\v in its l)!o<id sense. Howe\ei. the 
national sui\e\ does piosidt sonte indk<ition ol how gieat «i piohleu) 
U'acheis peneive disupline to he. InteiestnigK , when u)nip<iied with 1 7 
othei laUois, uiaiiUaining disupline was ionsideted In lewu than 8 
peuent ol suiuil studies te*Klieis as ti "seiious* piohlein. Less than «i 
thud considered U "somewhat <i prohleuh" 

I he lelativeK ninioi inipoittiiKe ol disupline seetns toionllid with 
di( inueasnig amount ol attention ,v;i\en tu Molcna in tlu si hools m the 
past ten xeais .\ possihU i xpLnuttion olleted h\ the siu\e\ «iutliols is 
that the (juestion to whu h tt tK he is lesponded iti the sui \e\ leLited oiiU 
to instiUition in a specific std)|e(t aietU not to school disuphiu in 
genet al 

Preparation Time 

Lack ol prepaiaiion tune is seen tis a senotis piohleiii in the 
cleiiuiitaiN mIiooIs In the secoiuhiiv schools, tiboia a thiid ol the 
teai h( I s expiessul a g! c <it lucd Im nion niue buili into then wo}kd<i\ 
to plan tnstiucnon It is peiuiunt to note that then weu siginlRaiit 
dilleiern es 111 the nuinbei ol subjects those teat heis teac h iWeiss. 1^78). 
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For some, the li\t*-<l.iss lu.ul ((insists tiuircl) ol one subject, sa\ 
American hisioiv. Fui otheis» it nia\ be three tlai>s»es ol American 
liistorv, one of econuniics, and one of antjnopolog). The .miount of 
piepaiation time tequiietl bv a mhmI studies teachei \.nies with those 
(liflereiues in ie.sponsibiiiiies» but those in ihe Lutei c.uegon are not 
given extra preparation time» 

Teaching 

With the amount of linic given to prepaiation, chstipline. .nul 
a(lniinistri\ia, how nuuh time do teacheis have left foi .ittual te.icliini^." 
According to the te.uheis who lesponck'd in tlie RTl suuev, soda! 
stuchcs te.ithers u» K S spend an .iveiage of 21 miniues pel cia> on social 
studies. In grack's l-O. thev spend M minutes (Weiss, 1978), Because 
these are a\er.iges. the fi^uies induck- tliose teadiers who Wo" social 
stuches in whatcvei time is kdt ovei aftci leachng, math, and othei 
thutgs. It also nit lodes those who h.i\e a speti.d interest in stai.d studies 
.nul >^i\e it a lu^jh puuritN I he .i\c*rages show time spent on social 
studies to be substanti.uK less tli.ui thnc spent on tuath but moie than on 
science. 

No figures aie provided iu the suivev data on die .iver.ige lunnbei 
of minutes spent .it secoucLiiv le%els in scni.d stiulies classes, but class 
periods seem to laiige fioni la nuuiites to 53 minutes, the st.indaicl 
teaching load fiji junicji and scnioi liigli soci.d studies teacheis is five 
classes hi an eight-period dav. 

Allot hei sei of chu.i collected In the n.uiou.d survev concerns the 
niimnuun mtmlKi of inintiies pei d.iv that distiicts specif) should be 
spent cm p.iiticiiLii subjects .u the elemental \ gi.ides. I he social studies 
peicentages aie alH)Ut the s.uir .is for si it in c, but somewhat less than 
fc»i math. I he aveiage nimibci of niintues specified i.ingecl fiom 15 
niiiiut(*s foi kindeig.uten to ."VJ minute s toi giacle si\. The iiumbei of 
iiimutes for sini.il studies is c oinp.iiabk to silence but five to ten minutes 
less than foi math (Weiss. IU7K). 

Use of Instructional Technology, Strategies* and 
Practices 

Technology 

If tlieic IS one toimuoK deiioniinatoi of soci.il studies classiocjins 
tinoiigliout the ii.itioiu u IS the itutialitx 6f ctiiiiculum luateiials in 
mstiiicnon, I he l.duc.itipnal Ponlu^Js Infoiin.ition Kxch.ingc Institute 
(KFII ) re[)orts th.u .d>oiu W |)eiceni of dassioom time, in both 
eh*ineiitai\ .iiid secondaiv schoc»ls, iiivohes the use of cuiricuhim 
mate rials Nkist of this time is spc nt on conmieui.dh piinted iiialeiials. 
inainh textbooks (L1MI-, IU77) Les^unle is spent wuh te.ichei |)ie|)aiecl 
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iTKitericils, hi tlic initiji KIME siu\c>. tc«KhtMs icportcd ilur 30 peicciu 
of the mcitcrijls thc> us*ccl were luc<ill) produced. Bui a furtha 
bredkdown showed tluii of iliis 30 percent, 52 peiteui were worksheets 
or exercises and cinolliei 27 percent weie te&l^ or progress evahuiiions 
(EPIE, 1977), It is in the prodnttion and use of these teachei-niade 
inaterials th^it much of the use of echicational m«Khniei) (tliitu machines 
and overhead pr()jeciors, in particular) occurs. 

Printed Mate^aL Xearl) <dl social studies teachers use at least oue 
tc*xtl)ook. E\en in" grades K-3. wheie the> are found least ohen» two- 
thirds of the teachers use them. I he predorninence oi the textbook 
increases from gradeVour to grade 12, where onl\ one teacher in ten 
uses no texdmok at all. About half of all K-12 scjcial studies teachers use 
a single pid>lishecl textbook or piogiam. about a thir d use multiple texts 
(Weiss, 1978). Although si/e, region, wealth, and t\|)e of connnunitv 
seem to have little effect on the age of textlnxjks used, there is stnue 
iudiiation that students in small schotiU are moie likely than otheis to 
study from "tild" texts (Weiss. 1978). Overall, <d)out half the classes in 
the stndv were using books five years or older (Weiss, 1978). 

leachers are heavih involved in the selection of the textbiujks the) 
use, either individualh oi thiough committees of theii peeis. ()nl\ 3 
I)ercent of the siliools lesponding repotted no mdivulual teacliei 
involvement (Weiss, 1078). And most <ue satisfied with the text thev aie 
using. 

While tcMihers like cUid use textbooks, theii use of lonunerual 
printed snppkmeiuaiv matciials is ctnisideiablv less. KlMl/s nationwide 
study repoited that the laigest numbei, of lespondents said tlics 
"neithei have used, noi plan to use," anv supplemental \ materials 
<KIMK, 1977). In siininuui/ing various reseaich studies. Wilev \li^77) 
suggests that onlv abiait a quai tei of social stuilies teai heis use a vai iet) 
of mateiials to supplement the text. Patrrck and Ilawke (1978. p. 9) 
coiulude that "in geiitial, nmst teachc*is make slight use of vaiious 
published supplementary materials/* . * 

Machinery/Equipment/Instructional Aids. Ahhou,i;h teaclieis relv 
lieavilv on piinttd mateiials to pLm and impkniciu tluit aistiuctiou, 
m«it Innes induem e w hat is dtxie and how. In lae suciiil studies i lassioom 
*ih( ditto mat bine" has made the chalkboaiil almost obsolete, 

I lie mosi reh.ihk nuaiisuf insiuuUuit \\tistk ptud< mc nn iUv spoken wohI of .i 
leadiet eqiupped with a tlilto iiuulime. I vcn a shui lajjc ol u'\ib»Hiks uiuld Ik 
Ihmici (oiiut)IU'(l if oni' lud a diuo m.ithair. ditm fluuL ami attess lo »i 
diermoLix inaihine iSulc and Easlrv. I97.H. p. 9:23), 

Students in the (ioodlad study also give evidenu of the hcMVv irse <if 
woiksheeis, Eitmi uppei elemental v thiough high sihooK mtjic than 
ifirer fouitlis of stuih iits lepoited using woiksheets (Wiiglit, 1980). 

When asked in tlu natiimiil suivev what needed iinpi oveineiit jn the 
way t)f supplies, a tbiid ol the social stiuhes teaclu is asked foi a bettei 
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suppK t)f clu|)luamii» inaMi is iWViss, l!)7M) I Ihic aic U w cl«u«i nn the 
(Diurnt nl the ksht'ct^. an WW, sui\t*\ iu(lu«U(Hl tlutt most 
wmk^hccts art* rc\k*\\ cxcniscs di tt-srs (hIMK, h)77). 

I \vf ) otluM nia< luiu's tnul to |j( t iiicaU' mh lal stiuhcs iuMi lUiioii. iIk- 
iiliu projcttoi afid its tclativt. tlu filius(M|) |)i(t)at(U. Both auMoiisul 
('t(Mi imlispciisahU and <itc used tu(|tKUtI\ l)\ soiur (cat U( is, aldioii^li 
tlu* film |)i()]('Ui)i nia\ Ik a ti tisuattmi. uhmi hodu i than u\ wouli. in 
need f)t U'|)aii. oi (oUstantU hi caking down in thi iniddk' <>t the !diu 
jUst uhcu tlu- iral pouu is al»)tit to he wuAv. \W k all Un lulp to the A\' 
loom is a Iriisu citing hut actcptfd [)ait ol tlu* lustuuiiou piouss. A 
stiifh hv tlirAtJ^cuo toi lustiiu tional I ckMsioii h)iiiul tluit h()|x*i<c'in 
of scionrlai \ ^o( iai studtrs tr*u luis iisi hliu «it least oiuc vww two 
wfi'ks tFontaiia, HKSO). 

Aftri the tilin pioji'itoi and the hlnistn|) niai hiiic tlu* most 
(oniiuoiiK iist'd lusiuutional aide, aof^tdiii^ to the KII data, is the 
o\({h('<id |>to)C(t(a« wliuh is tivd h\ almost halt ol tin tiadu isat Kast 
i>ntr a int)nth (UViss. |U7;<). 

Uuto iiMt Imu's. |)to)cf tors, aiut oMihiMils hern <i\<ul<ihl(* in 
M hfM)ls \u\ (|iiit(' sDine tinif. I lu'\ aie staples, and the\ aie used. HiU 
teadieis do uui tiiaki nsv of iiiou sophistu <ited ,tnd luw nuidniu s, i hi \ 
seldoiii ns( let 111 (Is oi l«ij)t lemideis, tUul oik out ol two sees no need 
tot the iihii loop, telex Mon set, oi M(leot<ip( UHoidei pl<i\ei I he VMV* 
Weiss lepoit showed almost no use of (onipnteis (Weiss. II)7Hk 

Siuiilaih. the (oinjxitfi is noi a te( linoloi^Kal iiiiio\atioii towaid 
whuh sooal sKidies teaduivaK }4iii\tlatin^. «ilthoii^h tlieie ina\ have 
heeit nnpoHani dian^is m the last sc\eial \eais. suwe the snidies 
Kp«iited heie wui iiuuU . hi tlu R I I sindv , nioi e th^i tin e( (|ii«nteis 
of K-Vl soiKiI stiidiis teatlieis said ((Jiupnteis weie not neeiled" foi 
(hen utstna tioii i W( iss, 1U7.S). A National ( ouikiI f(»i tin So( lal Stiuh<s 
leptiit on ionipiit(is ui soiuil studti s (hisstoonis siattd tluit whiU* Tl 
peitent ol M7 1 disi lu is shim d k puited nsui|4 (ninpitti is foi invtiiii * 
tiorial pni poses, s(u tal sttuhe^i (oitisis iisid them fai less tlhin dul 
nuitlieinatii s. natiiictl si u lues, hitsniess. and lant4nai*t aits (otnsts 
iDie.in. h>Sh« I he autlioi sum4ists oui i \pl.niaii«in is so( lal suuIks 
le idif 1 s lat k <d tiauimu ni the nse of (oin|)iitets 

Commionly Used Instructional Practices 

Knt»wiiiv» unli uhal tcadieis te.it li, we nioM iu»w tt» (Aaiinnt / 
th( \ n adi Utah dit kll stii\( \ and (itioillads usean h ( sploied this 
(pitsnoti !iointh(s( i( souii ( s d<aa ( UK 1 to slidu dn piedominanu 
of dne» nistna tiojial sti*iiei»i( s and a smaiteiim* of se\eial othn 
pi<M{iies \\( Will dt al iM si With ihf most (otnnionh used [iKutues 

Lecture. In the kl 1 sm\e\, l(a«iieis weie asked to desuiln* tlu 
iie(|nen(v with whidi diev used xathais insti lu iional aut\tties. 'l.(( 
ime "headed the 'isi Mtlioui»h not <h hned in tin sm\e\. it i> nnhkek 
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th«u tcatlicis tnlfipictt'cl ilu wtiul It'Hurt in llu- (ullcgialt sciih', that is. 
UMchci expositit)!! with little t>i lu) t)p|jt>itiuiit\ foi student t|Ut\Ntioiis en 
ihiillengcs. Irisiead, it is liktU that tht woicl was intcMprctal as tcachci 
"falk and dciiionstiatioiu * the tciminolo^N used in the Cioudlad le- 
scarch. 

Feathers re|)()ite{i usin^^ "le(tnie" liequenth liom the earliest 
grades thi«)n>;h seniot high, its ffe(|neni \ irsiiig shai pl\ iioni kindei^ai- 
ttMi to glade 12. Iwen in glades K-;^, almost half ol the leadieis leuuie 
"claiK" to "at leaM oiue a week/* and one out ol h\e lettures dail\. OnK 
27 percent ol K-:i teachers ne\ei Icctinv (Weiss. I97H). 

I)e|)en(lciue on kntuiing iinieases steadih ihiougli the uppei 
grades Owi a thud ol 1-6 teaiheis lecture at least oiuc a week, a 
tjuaitfi letluie dail\. In the juuioi liigho\ei hall lettuu'at least ontea 
\veek. a htth claiK At the higli sthtml le\el the dail\ use i iscstoa thud <il 
the teaiheis. Ahout two thirds ol social studies students listen to a 
lec line at least oiue a week, a (|nai tei of them dail\ ( \Vc iss, IDTSk In the 
{»ondlad slndv. students weie asked to lepoit on the instuutional 
stiategies tht \ e\peiiented. \inel\'thiee peuent of uppei elemental \ 
siudcnis Hpuited use of letluie in theii cLisses, the figuie lose lo \){ 
peuent among set ondaiA students (Wright. 1*)8()) 

Accnichng to the (ioodlad sUkU, iIr inaioiitN of siudeiits like the 
use of U'ctuieoi "teathei talk" (Wiight. lUHO), 

Discussion Recitation. Ri\almg leUnie as tht most fitciiienth used 
iiisituc tioiial ptadut is disiusMoii. Again, it ts inipossihle tiuu) the data 
to know exatth what chsc ussiou means lo teacheis who u pon using it 
tie(|nentl\ ni then classes. Does the teiin indicate a liue exchange ol 
ideas ui sunph uc nation with the teachei asking tin cpu stiuus and the 
students m\uig ihf alisueis? 

Whaie\ci its meaning, disiussion is a populai stiateg\. ()\ei half 
the K-'^ tcacheis iii the Kl I vnivev and two^hncls of 1-12 teachers 
lepoited htilding clisinssious on a claih basis (Weiss, l*J7S). In the 
(jtMidlad snici\ of uppt I tlenieniai\ and secondan stucieiits. ahout 80 
peicent leponed that tiitv evpetieiicecl the piaiiue in then sodal 
studies classes (Wright. lUSO). 

I low do siudents feel *il)out tkiss discussion'- In the doodhul 
itscaith ahtJtul i\U ptictntof uppti eltmentaiv stucic n(s said the\ lik( 
the piatUce At tht high stli«K)l Ic \eh Hj pen cut (jf students vaicl tlu\ 
like clistusMoii \ei\ inucir' «)i somewhat." OnK 1 peicent said the\ 
disliked II \ imu ii 

Individual Assignments. Students spend a guat de«d of time 
ctiuipleltng nidiMthhtl <isstgmneiits— ntosi often, wiitin^ <in>weis to 
cjutstions iWiight. MJHO), Soiue of thtst assignments ai t coinpleied in 
t Itiss. usuallv follow mg <i te<uhei lettute oi cLiss distussioiu ilowe\eK 
oihei assi^niiKiUs aic the hasis ut hnmewoik. in pait, mdiMclual 
assi^nnit nis alt ustd to t n.ihU siuth iits to It ai ii in w udcuuiatnar I he\ 
alsfiseivi lo icudutct pte\ious kamiiig os gi\e adthtuuial piactice m 



skill (Irxcltipmnu I l<»ui \t i . .i ilm ' luiu titiit is lu'lp u at hci asst-ss 
siuilcnt ItMriung 



Less Commonly Used Instructional Practices 

Inquiry/ Discovery Learning. In ilu* {WK »1k 'un\ soual siudics" 
nuniMuriii. iiuuh limit il li\ auiilfiUH s and luM\il\ siip|KUtf(l h\ tedt-ial 
tiiii(luii{. aiiriUi tt-d III c'lij^agc leatluis ut ilic iisi ul iiuiuii\ ot uidiuM\r 
UmcIhu^ iiuiIumIs hoiii thr RIl mii\c\, ilit- lasc siudics, and llir 
lilc-iaiuir M'MOv. \\r ha\r f\idfiue ol ilic fxiftii lo wliidi iliis iiisiriu 
iiuimI piaciui* IS iisrd suiiu' ij \iaisalU'i \\\v niajoi push uirsiahlish u 
in < l.issrociiiis acioss ilic^ iiatinii 

OiiU 3 pciicni luiiuu lu>^li and 1*0 pt-Kt iii ol si-nit»i Ini^li social 
snidii-s UMthns u-j^ulaiK ti\ i«i toaili ilic siicniilu aiiaUsis dl social 
pinhlc-iiis (Slake aiid tas|f\. 1978). Snaic»jTU's and (ccIiiiic]ik's iisrd In 
MKial siudicA icailicis ai ilio sfcoiuLuv lc\cl air iioi coninuud\ dtTivnl 
liotu ilir uii|iiii\ ont'iilc'd. stic iililu appicnu lies iim cI In social scic'iiliMs 
I Ins liiidini; suppoiis eailit'i lepoiis ilial ilie c-\inii ol icacliei awarr 
nrssahoui iiru scuial sUidiA uiaU i laK was fail l\ !ii.i»h. lait ilic* iisccif tUr 
tiiaic'iials was low i\Vilc\» 1977). 

A iiia|oi coiicluMtJudMwii In siu* ummuIicis is dial itadu'isclo iioi 
xvwd lo he naiiiial incpiiic is ilienisc^Kc s. I luv ji^ixc* sniall place in llu-ii 
t("a( Iiiuil; siiau i^ies ui ilic*clr\c lupiiieiii cd svsiniiaiu modes ol leasunmu 
Wlieie such piaciicc* is hiuiuh ii ma\ he iiioir a pari ol ihe leadu'i's 
uaniieihaii ilic- u-sidi dI tecciii iiends and tuiiicidinu dc^rlcjpnieiil 

Values Education. Fohowiiij^ on ilie lundscd ihc^iicw social siiidies" 
nio\c'iiiriu was ihe c-niphasis ui ilu- late l*M)Os and cmiI\ THs cm vahiev iii 
rht* scicial snichc«s lUssitMuu. AIiIioukIi a lailiei aiiicuphcms idea lakiiig 
dilfruiii inMnuiional hunis^ihe iiiieiii ol iiiosi \ahies eclncaHcui was to 
help simh nisc laiilN ilu ii i»wn and oilieis* \aliie posiiioiis. l-nmi die c asc 
siud\ lestMtch cMiiei^c sdif iiiusi uisi^lii iiiio die iist ol \ allies education 
in so( lal siiidu^s c lassrs 

Il appeals that the niosi pn\asi\e ieasc»ii loi iioi u*snii» sciiiie hum 
.il values ediuaiicin is ilir Ic ai id nej»all\e icMitiou licmi llie coniiiiuiuiv 
I eai heis and achiiinisiialoi s wiu i ihal ilu eiuoiiMj^c iiieiii cd cpieslicm 
inU (an snnuilaie coiiiio\risies, whrTO iiia\ iioi hr wise 11 is salei. iMosI 
hehc \e, lo Mitk wiih ilie iacts jud le ave values i lai ihc aiioii r»» those vvliti 
wish to lake ilu» v;aiiihlc 

\s a tesnh, wlu ir values leachnu* dors e\isl. it is uioic apt lc» he 
mciiUaiinn diaii clauhiaticui I veii this is tioi ccmiincm, ieach« i s Miiiph 
suw awav lioni the issiir (Slake and laslev, 197K^ IluMeloie, the 
handliiii; ol i nininvei sial issues, iiuluchiig valiie»v. is appaieiiilv not a 
iiiaiiu pit»hltMii Ul die stuial siuches Ilowevei. s«>iiie evidence sui^.KCsis 
dial stMial siuches icaeheis aMiiallv have iiioie liecdoiii in deahiiu v\illi 
tniiuovi'isial issues iliaii ihe»v s**ah/e and iisr 
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Community 'Exjlerience-Based Instruction. Ai ii<> lt\cl in 

tlicrc lKH}iU'Ut^/^ i)[ fuhl inps ,is ,iti iiisiuuiioiuil iM.utKc, l.ij^hitru 
jKTctMU (>l K--:MiMtlicrs t.ikf a liclcl tii|) at Icmm oiut' «i moiuh. 5'^ 
|u-i( rui i«ilsf stiiiK* II .uul lU pm I III mwx m» dii ficUl u ips. Afici the 
tiutd >;ia(lc. iIk hsc ul iu Id tups (litips iDntuiiuHiNK thtou.i»h ilit* iwcllih 
i*unW (Weiss. h)7S). 

riie inlicciufnl use ol luUl \\i\)s tn.iv \k iIu- u*miIi of iiKUMsing 
pU'ssiiif to sptn(l|i!unf tiiiK' OH ulun Minic liMchcis tall iIr 1^ (Ts— 
«.«Hirsc» ««»nu ut. aiuUi>\ciaj»;c iIk piolikiusol supeuisiuj^ hiij^e j^ioiips 
ul Mudnus. 'lis«ippu»\al «>1 if«uhcis in uiliei disciplines wlio lestui iheii 
Miidrnts "missing class", .md lack ol limds. Aldion^h ihe NSF sue 
lesc.iTclieis did iiiul t x.nuples ot Miniiited. well-pLnined expenenu- 
Imsch] instl Utntui. ii vn.is lair. wlu le it did exist, it Licked the siippoit til 
iinisi tcM( hers. 

Ihe wotk nl Newmatiii (IU73) <ind otiiets indicates the m«iii\ 
piissihihties iilieied li\ expe l K nc < d-based insti lu lion. ' oi example, 
itilc 1 iisht|)s in a iiPiltitndc til ^o\( iiitiieiit <ind liviy 4]^c luies. pc i loinied 
\i\ setious sttulc iiK wlnt want to icitiihiiic the kuu^vlc <l^e <»l the past widi 
flu* ijii»etu\ n» li\e the pteseiu in .1 ptochicHixe \\«i\, li.i\e become 
ctfininim 111 m.nn si hools and tnativ soci.il s/nclies piti^tanis. I liesc 
iiUciiiships cii.ihic siiu.il stiithes students tinongliont die itmniiv ti> 
(«iinhnu scMvu t with k.ntinii; ni die tiiost ptactic.ii and puwc ilnl ua\~- 
uu the In some c.ises ihe\ eatn s(;ci.il snalies uedits tc>\\«ncl 
\*iaditatioiK 111 utile IS. t|u\ sinipU hectmu iiu«>becl in apphniv; uhat 
lhc\ ha\e ^die.icK leatned ni ctidei to lc\Uti ttioie 

Unit or Course Projects. Social miuIu^s students ate apt n» I)e 
iiuuKed 111 a ptii)ct t ui the ptc pat.itioii oi <c ic put t .it h ast ttiui a iiiutitlK 
evrpl HI liiadc s k w he 1 e pUijec Is and 1 c pni is ai c* used ahuui h.iU as 
»»llrn, and li'> pcitcui i>i ihc Ic.kIicms theie iie\ei iisr iluui (Ueiss. 

Simulations. Suuul.tnons. inclndiHi; lole pla\. debates, and panels 
aic Use-el In tiiost ua»heis less than nn« r .1 tuoiith. willi oiu- 111 iwv 
it'te fifis indHatitii* ihat ihe\ atentne i tise-d <U f^iss. |*I7S) 

Modules, LAP, and Programmed It^strucJ^ion. I c >s than due t luit 
ni ie »i Sin lal stmlu s It ai liei >c \e t use pitijjfiam/jRcl m>tt ui ti(>u,,m»i »,.osi 
III du»M ns<L It < iui a in««ntli ot I* >(\W-ivs, PCS AWIiei e paekai»es .n< 
tuttuii. lh« V alt itsurilK pail nf the se htKihMek>r(l<ii t tonnpleincnt an 
«»h|(ftue bastti lutiienlniu While stunc UaehVis lind p.teLi^es l(» be a 
luiuti loi Mudc pis whu latk sc It (lnt*< tnuu «ilhe)*s find iIriii uik 1 catiNc . 
Hsiihati)Li .ihiitu lo swinh apptiMches as die need aiisc*>. <»i le» f.^ke 
aihania^c nl < ae li 'leathai»le ine»meiit." Senile coitiplatti that suQi 
ntsituditui is aniisiieial. placing sUideniN 111 isnlaluui. au.r, tioiii ihc 
social iiitetatliiiii that sh«>tdd ht a in.i|(>i t hin.u teiisiic ol siuial siudie s 
N u hln^ and It ainiii^ I^uptmc iits ot the nc ici hiiupu n t iiiim/c il\e \va\ 
fiaiheis usr p.i< Lii^es^ no! the |xuka);^e*s iheuiselves 



Contract Learning. I lu iist (unti.uts is not iiiniiiHiu m mhmI 
sUnhfs .it .in\ ^latlt* Ivwl Wlitci d>kc(l U» lank !<> nisiiiuiinn.il irdi 
ui({uc-s actc^idin^ In iheir trtHiimiiv t>l use. itatlicis pUuct! inniiaiis 
iK»\i Ui \Uv linuiMii, jnsi sli^hiK aluMil nt tfinipuU'js (Weiss. 



Evaluation Practices 

Wluitc\n uistuuiional UHlinuiius lr»ulu*iN n> ii»iivt'\ new 
uiloiin«ih<<n and Ixtikl undkislaiiiliii^s ainonv^ vtadcnts, laoM u at hits 
iri»aid SI mu- snr I td t\.duaUtiii i»t MiuUiil piovi^^***'* dscssciUiai. I'Aakui , 
uon helps till' leai iit i lt» .isscvs siiult nt pmj^u ss .lad sUidcnls up cvalttati 
ilienisehes. I Rll siii\f\ and Ciondla<rs u'scanh i^^^e ns snrnc 
nKluatinns (>t liow pit'\al('nt r\alti.itMUi is Aud what teiliiiiipu^s ot 
evalnaMiin arc most ioniim)nlv piacii(t'd. 

Teachor-Made Tests. Acimdin^ (o Rll tKua, snulents fuijucnlh 
rakr UMsoi leai lit i -nuule «|ui//es, Fi>ii\ (uui pciieni id nvulu is a 
lesl al least *»n< c a week tWcisN. WH^). I cMtv pcueiu <d leaiheis 
ne\ci, nve KnIs. Inn that fi^uic diops drasiiw/\ in ^latlrs wlieir 
onh IpfKiMil utvri nsr iheni. Moie than lialt"^ »l vemadai \ le uluMsUst 
in Nonte ioMO til IraM nine a week ^Wriss. U>7N) 

\|u\t tii ihr U 'HmI ill tilt' I lavvi «>Miu -»tv <ip|MtM d U* \\i»iklu«»k^ and c>f n ivt 
*!irrK — *\t i I di*vi"[iipi'd li\ die uai lt( I , t'lti n tiMiii; ijtH\tui|is h < Mil >*n« 'diet U vi 
*«t n«Mit tltc iivtlMitik Ml U.uliti mmli iliat aiMMiipauuil lIu JfMhMHk Hum 
ttuthtf tuniU l»>f^ niit nuuli moll' i!»iNt l\ 4Uuucd t«» wluKi ,.Utiall\ uttutnd in 
I L(HN and as pj|{ «»l tUv l.thoiattnv ut>ik*»i h»»nir\vMik rhau di^Un i>' oh|ri lui s 
ImmiI U'\is. tin piitilivlu tN itNiN. iht ttitiittiii it tti«iiit il unIn la ^iaud<uth/ti[ 
U — ttid to>K' Mill', tluu writ' vrn it w ot lluvt* nitiu h.im.il uiNtMinit lUs 
Ik- Wi n tti am «d t!>r m litmK ^Makr anil I .inI«"\, I*»7H, p I'l I*m 

I H'i|nent ir^hnv* is m i n as an inipoitant uav id t<'atliini» afid 
makin^'f eilain that ^ludeniN ha\t ItMinetl. It is .iIm* \ u wtd av a i^Hnd 
ua\ tt> an'tinipIiNh Milt" id thi niaj<»i v'oals <d leathnn' iUk mh lah/atiun 
id sintlt iUs Of ii's!inKand MMiah/jimn. Slake and i as|e\ unit'. 

\lth»HH4h tuiniaf ti ^unu dut iioi t tu i* > vttish inut li ♦»! iIh u a» lu i s hri d t« •! 
i fMiv\rf}»4 uh u dn ^ tide tii km u. n ^hlt;4 thd st i lu l*» aH>ivl tit n«« talu iii^; ^fudi n!'* 
.<nd iHaiitfailiMt^ M»utl(*| nvi I du nt I r\!*Hki v\a^ It h< d i fM«» uit iivali dii 

viuilfui^ III* i?$l«»i luaitMfi pio\uloi l>% it\ts wttmd ntauiU um*! ti» dtt 
}UNnluan«»i> *A pa^J tle^t^oMtN .tnil tin all»Kan*«ii **\ tttiUnt 4»p|HMhi a\ (Stakt 

stMtht ^ indn in that »c at ht is lum \t i\ Inniitil t\pt nisi ui dn tu id 
<d rvaluaiM r I hi n uihnu|iu s ml m \h i»»nhnrd tf» Mli|t<n\t and 
t sNa\ Usis, « ,vs tlist UNMiins. aittl suiiit'iii pa}n'i'>. all hasid i»n t»»nitni 
*»hjri n\«'s t\\ lU s , P>77> 

Recitation, HonieHork. and Exercise Sheets. \ltiit»ii^ii ria^fui 
Hiadf frsts u pitx^iit die niusr t<ininu)n hniiiar iiti aiis sitMlmt 
fi >nnvi, sMttli^nt i \aluatn>n ia i nmintiii thiiin^ iiiitatiost piiM»»is Siaki 
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A*istgntn|^ Grades, i h» i 
in* KMsn! japKlh ,ihri si\ih i^iadi , v«t h.r.f imiUiI i Iiim is * tanp.ilibk 
utthfh*' im rraMT^ij um «tt < » *jnjif lUioii .isun*. tiMia ktiKit ii^aiu n 

?«> i*jAiU' Ij SttMKfil-* iiia\ Ik- j^radfi! ^fii a imisuIhi m1 rhui^H— knouf- 
^*W,r. Mtiuiiiv\. |iri f«ini»aiit t all .»! ulm hjna\ «»i luav iM»f l>r a rrsulf <it 
Hjudics rra« huii^ \\ tt\i ihv tt**^m rinphasis oh basus aiui 
< *»>iipr?ni« \ MHiai |>iMino(i«tu ti riui tlivi|ijH'anii4. is ai k it»iiun\4 
iUKin M runnv ^ on i v»aM irit i^f^r* lunii^ immic ami iiioh t\n 
iniHuiM hvv irt w'^a«luJ^ I Imn is uiai K Hfi|>>ti fain in h^\ii ot paw nis 

?i\u h»M H .fij*! iifr|KU fMlt!\ I Ik frMiht* iMi o ?•» 

*« t. tit I > Mift-j p{» f in« ai M tn taif'tt^iHM fr.H 'Sf,tkf ifMi f \ P*7^ j;* 1 '» jn, 

; <in?t.f,\ M« hIm! spa*UiifN ihioiii^hinir ihr i^is m.n lia\^ fhoui.'lil 
j<! kHm^' i> pn>^,tliK Moi a i*<sk rlial soiiai sjuchrs ii a* hr i - U'h^h Maii\ 
H wMid u V flu mifsf unpU asanr and * hshif hinu piH t nfiht n Ims 
« Hfufn* n tj. hi ,si f< a* tiM > N.J** Imm |«* Jra< f i. hur ! |nr« h * i;ivr Mit v' 
this fi fyM\ flu il diiU'.tfuai flmi ^IUtU'!*t^ thru dr-tM r*> <lrf f}if 

Sundardi/ed Tests, siafidaiitt/* frs!^ u( uv<,hj}.Mf tM^jurutUiM 
^}.id< s K u ih.ni tu iiitadi h 7 1^' In titr R | | on m \ half Mt Hu h.-W 
di^f H» u^f d du-ni tn k n < l.f^Nt ^ anrf t »h K .r? hud nt d di i x ( s it} 7 Tj^ 

^^^>< halt s»t da < jr'tUf uiai v h» M pMiird uMir^ -'afid nd 

jy» d f#Af Tt%ult% in sMM.d %iud)» s Ui M f ri» ?* j< f ^»a^ mi'I |mm ras pl.K < 
Nfuiifrr-* Ht i vnit dial « la^\i s afid rrMvi . otu* altuh \h(i.ia .t^ Mi<»nv u^^, 
diJ HNUHNfi'plaM srud? nts If t » t* a (h^ *i » Im <U,s^'rM)<^<^ ,fMd 

pnMuh^ h>t indn.sd.Ki} ^rMdoll^ In ^tM'nd.fir '.h*'"Udu MMlil^f«a 
I il sf {i^iif y ,iM uNrt? Im !tjiM( di.in liMi *»Hhji n. n|Ha? u> 

n at fir } ' \iu}»»^J h ti? ! n*< ^ ^» ' f * H» nr X < iitu ? h r n n < m ^ M < <^umh 



Factor^ Inlluencing Teachers' Chokes of Instructtonal 

\ Practices 

\ 

J ht'M hrtii hulr i h fni:« in Jli^f f Mi.nai pf.nltfi^ <!\<i fh» 

\f At ^ 1 f .tt Ih J s ' t! },tl sfa Iff s 1 nnnntii h • »< m h js dir\ h.t\ { ,n ^ 
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I. 

In flif ^ «>l ^< M f.d Hnjiii* V \vAi lin inri^^v.JMnii'^ < mur and \Min 
u'^ul uu\ ti< tHH*l«»u\ !i MIS if^ lu'.tii unh niojf jikI niuu nuHlun. s 

"JK* )ii .tu < >itH r \<t!ii» w hf 1 1 .lil hu^'i^t ^nw^ uliaf ^Imui1<I fx <l<»nc in 
tIu <li^^i^>«»m Hut f«.!<h»?s fln<ttj/^(M*u{ ii a\\ ^rnvf rfi.ti Jhr\ will 
oHjHfjiK lob* the « »i;< ^ Im d^<i<k ,<M^» »i H |« H, to « u< <Hnai;r ni 

PiTsoiia! Competence and Beliefs 

P*M'sonal Beliefs. Y\*y\> tl^K ih» »fi«»\f |mu\i i Jul ul all in Hue iu < s is »ltt 
<Mit T|}.ti ?^ H!ip»»si<| l>s ih? nafuH »»t fh' tt.ului a^ an }!uiivMliial 
It j' Im <Ii iu ..imI i1« |a lid on ilu n pf inuii iI >.f i« tn«ihN. ^ti* * nui; xhust 
1. ii\ tU# s Vrifli Ahtt itfh* \ tM 1 niifs! . i>in(<nf.*h|f and t lit « fivt l)f » isjons 
ttf.it ^«.nai ^tudit N K jthttxitiakf ahoirf h<n% !u t( a> h .tH f),isr<i on u h.M 
fijt % t<f 1 i vf tjti w siit<l« nts and on ihoM sttjid* uIn If ai u iihisI 

PrcserMce Education. TusriMM f fiu»,i»!<tn is .t Uk< U s<*nH< <»[ 
f»,h h* \ \ I J* i soft il he ill f ^ ahtMit ilisU u< U* »|)al ijle * li\ < m \ppait UlK U 
Ims sMifH HitlufiiM MnHif .t ff^id ot If a* i'ti N j( ^i.idf \ M a 

vMit* whaf fuv;h« I pHtpf»fh'»n .iT \4!,id<^ K ^ » oiiMdi i ihf i oil* 
< Mill \t \ tt f h,r.f hftfj \M\ useful soia^i e N o( Hjf< >t ni<ilK»n MtoUf ihilt <»1 
r^t«h*lN I? .lit kMade ir \<'|n < M^^ldf ! »h< oMUNe'NfM ||a^ # l»e » n ar 

. K an* tu^ion^ »h lUh hv Sl»a\» t and < »!h< I ^ < l*C**a ) jh< «uf \ \{t \:t \m \ a\ 
u d <i| d.aff I * l.<Th\'UNlnp h»fufffi «l,«NM**oin li.Mhei> and utust 
Mihu t f hT <H« t Npf < I ihsT s \Ui^\4f ! f m r e f utiii f< .h h< : ^ a^* ? i* ii » 
pu %t T Ml « t di<* aTM »n tfiusf • ' »nH 1 1 i iin ^ut>}< < f man? i !m >i in^n u» n* Miai 
it njfiL ^ »»inJMf Mf N f } ' an u \^ ti ^uy^^e lhal pi t s< i \ r< e 

■ oni N< ^ f -itipfj t-vi/* d tfi< di' ' 'M !w al hih ?Ih i ias^i nnf}) dMuaiH is fit < 

Im ' .^ti^» !< .H fit ' N ' ' • * ti . pi' *S M ^ "t ,t ^^ hn« »rN llsf h'm JMn I < *m »n.l^'l' 
tf If !f a nI s. .uif ' I '» II < h< ){t < I hinM ut tjoti.ti Uie ! huds u « Mild <li pe lid 
..{! « h» )dit , ' -U^ Ja v'ti' i^Mid.Mid tdfUMJis! J .ifUHi Sfah and I a\}« v 
^iM o(»^ft\ft« dtjt I I nsni. lUi^ f» at tj» I ^ and jdnunisf Mt< a % .n< » 

h*i'at» 't 1 1 ' ail f tilMahfi «s a » ♦ '»ts» »|Uf n« » !tf i h do ih f sMpf nfi 
u \ u\ % H^^ a fit! d?Nrfi» f p» I SMI! I it f ?N iH^'anu d of stdta oiu < i iM'd 

j'.- a oarhtMai^ u' fh? .i,l'■^{oo{^ 'Sfah aiidl'.^slrv \<\rif|H 
X ( f u Hf e •'. pf « fjfioti^ AM sf f h\ fhe^sf tn,td<'*|nairK iTdofifnd 
jfiTiafiisn iT»a s Mna .f^fnis telf powtjjfss f<. i iki atfiofj fhaf 
A' M . t» (iN nu< dn lioutid.M]<s iSi.iiii ft}dl,fs|f\ piT^ p P»|7' 
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Ihc other side tA the com is that .idnitnisiKUixt^ boundant's tlo nut . 
>"5P"igc much on teachers in then <>\mi classiooins At must m(l's tftF 

r'tMduT had a great deal of len\a\ as to \Nhai \Nould be to\ered in thi> 
^ (ouise of siikK an.d as to hou time \\o\ild be s)^vni in class . . r (Stake 
. aiid Kasle\, I^»7h, |) ][) 17) 1 hus. adnunisiratne restiaiius and expena- 
iions are set. but for the most pait the san(tit\ of the tla^sI<)(^m is 
proiedcd and tea( heis (h) not feel ^UMtlv constiainerl. , 

School Climate • 

Whatevei a teacher's prestnice ecUKaiUMU previtnis insen k e e\|>e- 
ritMires. (»r fhstrui pohcies. he oi she works m an in(h\idual sihool uuh 
a. ariibienvis of its own In the wotds oioiu* site obscnrr. 
I hrM hools Ua^ \v rs oj tlit-ir uwn. e\iMm^ asoi^anistus exisi.to Uon uiili u 
peiiK-iiKUm^ ihernsehcs ^n^l pioU'< tm^ a««iiiist assauh !u»ni \wtht)ut ^ 1 hr 
pl»ilosoph\ ami stvlt- n! thr puiuiiMl and the riaditifuis and social srn1(iuic 
wifhni a siiii»le M hool probahK have mtM lu <hi ijnh the nhuaiMMial pioi^iam 
f\v Tv iSi.ilv ami Faslt \. 1M7H, pp 2.2i. 2 20) 

What haj)pens to the teacher in these autonomous oi^iinisnis:- 
AMordin>; Stake and l aslev. tht \ become lUstimUoiMh/rd <>t at Umsi 
MM lali/ed into the s( hool's c lirnafe 

AhhoMj^h difhcuh to dehne and c|uantii\. it'ap|>(%ns diat the 
pret^tilin^ s* hoclil c hmatt . as exeniphhcd h\ admnustiatois. students, 
{ leacheis, and the phvsual plant, is a poweilul ndhience on tea* bets 

c'toiifsnl instriHUonal piattuts \n\ mcneinent m K^loini oi change 
!eM<hets uisii ii* iKinal pi M I K es must take into accotmi ihe iactiJi <»! 
M h«><i| c hiiiaie .ind i( (oi4ni/c i c stiainin^ and sup|)<u live potennal 

Community Influence 

Ueiausc s(h(H»ls air iotalh sup|)oited mstHiUions. <otnnmrnt\ e\- 
I *"<J^itions an/I uisius have alwavs weiv^brd picuinnentK in tduc atKuial 
dension tnaMnf^ I lu nillnenceol coinmuml\ cApec tations c»n teadieis 
t U^ur^ ol mstiuilional piadites r<ikes plac( eads on in die hnin^ o| 
ic a» h( is I loinall thv case siudv obs( i \ ariunv.. Stake and I as!c \ < oru lud- 
ed that 

ItailKix lufl hvni i^uiulh st^kuUii u} \it tht uinmntut% ai.<l ilial Ira'luix 
v\riA aitxinus ho( In pu! < hilrlfctt oi pau rjis ih uiKmsh— -so Miiiu oMaMniiail\ 
.fs \At iiTi! n's thr (ninnunuts, the jmn his ,in<l the- \o^m^^t, rs wuuhl le t 
thenrOiij^ M fijom hnfht t fSrakc and F aslr\ Vt7s, p {d 2'*) 

I his IS nm to sat that all leac hers weie alike What seemed to emei^e in 
ea<h Minu^*0«u\ was a condoitahle im\ ol leJatneU steii: sociali/eis 
-wshI ic«|ati\el\ hbc ial mm lah/ei s ' (Stake and tash-x, |M7H, |> ||, 2")) 

Within the seidiUM dehiied but i^jeneialK iindet stood evpcv tations 
(4 the conimuiutv. teac lid's choose then insti uc Uejiial methods \fosr ^ 
parents seem to a^ree with the heav\ depentlcnce on iln- textbook. 
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""--Ji^tliy^* an<l leiiutiun I Ik \ It ai lu M uitli mk U iiu iIkkIs ulini tlK*\ wan 
' In s(h««il Uicv (IkI nui ust siimilanons. iuk pLu, aiul opt n-cndrd 
(lisiussion. tluMclou |>aicii!s au likcK tt> ir^aul su* It mno\atioiis us 
lull and Raines U\uluis <au «4\t>ul <|UcMif>iis alnaa ttuii ftailuu^ 
|)MtU<cs U\ siiiipK a\*iidiujj; the iinuii a<luion«il |)i.kIuo. 

Ilu" hac k-to-liasK N iinncnu iU li ts lu lprtl dnnoiislialt how dosrU - 
tradu'is arul la\ |u ishiis itiul tluiik alikt lu luallris <»l iiisfuutinn. 
iWhiU" snnu' U'.kIk is lia\f pu>t(su (I l)«u kin basie s as a irstiaiiU on llu'ii 
(juhtnu* ol instuuhoual piadius. intist liavt m<> <oiiiplaiiu ami iiidcrd 
siippou iIk- uiHvriiitnt Siakt aiul L!fsU\ lejiiud that UMlisuissiiii' haik 
!.>-hasi<s. a kiititc* Muuilx j «>f tcMcluMS said sonu thint; Iikt iUv si\ih- 
^lacU" Hm<1i<m 111 Ri\n \( u-s w ho aiisw nrd, Batkr \\v uv\ci WiV" 
iSfakc and Faslr\. P^TS. p l:^ Ti^ 



Research Findings 

Ihmiriualh. oiu udhunic on teadiriN «h<»i<ts pi nisriuamnal 
uialruals u«»iihl \n lmdiiii;s houi itscauh on toi^uituui and Hathiui^ 
nu"ih«»doluifv \«n\ln u in du sounos ic\in\rd was [Uvu <hu-U in* >i- 
iitaiioii on hou imiK It li a« h< i s usr sU( li uiltH lualion U » niakt dr< isfons, 
in ihr national siu\r\. M» lo r> pt uriii <»f so< lai studies n-aehns 
(onsideird pu)h ssiona! |o»n nais a \ri\ usrlid' soniu ol uiloiiiiation. 
Init It IS uiuk-ai how inttt h, il an\, ol tht pn<t'i\( tl tisc lniiKss is u latrd 
to lesrau h lituhniits 

Out hiintation on a nathti s us( o| ustauli (in<hni;s*ni niakiiivi; 
iiisd IK tioital <it ( isions (s ilu tiaruH o| sik h hiidiii^L!:^ I oi the uk^m 
irsrairh irkitrd to iusinKH«>nal clftttnnuss has ikUkI i^w <o!Uutc 
answers ausu CMS thai au dt liiiiti\t and that sui^^rt nnnmii^Ut apjili 
<al>iJliK h\ lt\K \n is f ii sunnnaii/niii llu n sc auJi \(\u wc d h>i a 2(^\t'ai 
pri io<L \\ \\v\ \\ I itcs 

\ laii^f m tipoUion ol ( (m < tl('< urw it st an l» < <»rula* u d in du sm »al ^UldM ^ 
tails uiuU i llu- h<\«linu <*l it^^ aitii **u iusinu n<iiKil nu ihiKKaiHl uuk h ai dus 
l<K iiM's «m \antMiN IIU thoils LilH ltd < nit< <ihhmkiMc; mtjum. .uul di< like 
\!osi «»t tins i( M MM h sIhh\^ iim vii^lillit thUru tu t n ljrn\<'t ?» i i ilh <ii dunkiiit; 
^ ?iH ?hiM|s ami so , ,»11mI f ruliiHMul jfiMhiMls v P>T7 p 

Maitoit lla lit anotlu'i snuirn<n\ n scaith on toii[iiUi(»n, icatlus 
iIk* saint' < « »nt lusmn l)tit also atldi o-^rs tht tjiu snt>n, ' I)< u s it s^ ait h te ll 
»is aintlniiv* .ihoiu dn t lhvts of >fisnntti<»n tm to^nitne xaiiahlt s- 

. krsrao h < ar> alvvass »t n »»N stMHtMhuii; Iht issut is hnw tis< I ul du ans\s# ms \iul 
♦'nnhotdit pou nnal us< (ulnrss <*1 du auswt i tit |»t rids tijH»n hou \oi \h uv v 
IM Ihuikiiis .iiid ofhriN l*CT p r>> 

Mailon lLi ^ot s on in- sa\ that tlit u au souk- tlt-ai tut findings 
tout t'l niHii insti u« tmnal \aiMhlt s Mut li is aluatK kntiwii ai">nt sc 
t(nnMinu and »»i^ain/un» niMnittion to latihi<iit a luniou lani^r td 
(<>kj[niti\(' oMii <inu s I lit It .nt a iiuinht i n| spt t tht inotUds and i^nuh - 
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lines suggested In researth loi teaihing l.uts and (oniepLs" (Hunkins 
and odiers, 1977, p. 46). 

In snnimar\\ of the factors that inlluente teacheiV thoiu's ol 
instructional practices, the mos» powci ful aic the chniate of du school in 
uliich the teacher works and the expectations ol the cunununit\ in which 
the school is located. The inlineme ol these sources in laige mcasuie 
shapes the thinking ol teachers and ultinuteh loinis theii peisonal 
beliefs about which practices are most ellecti\e and piactical. Pie- and 
insenice training, behavioral objectives, and research nun pla\ a role in 
shaping choices, but the messages from these sources aie liltered 
through communitv expectations and school climate, I hose practices 
that prove compatible with climate and (onnnunitv are the ones most 
likelv to enjo\ long-term use. 

Conclusion 

We knovv imich about h(»\\ social studies is being taught in the I .S. 
todav We khow, lor example,, that most social studies mstiuction, 
'-eg.adiess ol grade level, is coiuiuiled in large-group aiiangements, led 
b. a single tcvVhei lather than bv teams or in dusters. Aside fiom 
instruction, much ol teachers' time is o^upied bv admmisti ivia, disci- 
pline, and preparation. 

I he most c oinmon tools of the teac hei \ tiacie are te\U)ooks, ciitUied 
vvorksheets. and hims, which aie used in leciuiing, leafiing lecitation, 
and making assigrmients. leacheis do not make nuuh use ol innova- 
tive" practices. Thev evaluate thiough teachei-m<ide tests. icHitatioii. 
and homework assignments. 

InTnaTing insuuctional decisions, ^eachcis leh most iieavih on the 
e\pec tatiofrs oi theii school and ccmimuiiitv, Bc^causc ol this, the public 
and the school aclministi.ition suppoii the tiaditional inetiiocis the 
niajonlv ol teachers use most or the time. 
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Part Three 

The Future 
of Social Studies 



Chapter Seven- 

Six Problems for 
Social Studies in the 1980s 

SPAN Consultants and Staff 



Mich <if \ posiiivt naii kk c an in said about the Mhoolinj^ of 
Ainerkans^ \Sv ha\c a lugh level of liteiacN, a lii^li and increasing 
average nunihet of vears of sth(Joling, students v\liu show a /est loi 
gnmtli in wi tain aspects ol theis lives, nianv line educatitjnal niateiials, 
a l)HM(l base cjI public support for education, and nunv ueativc and 
dedii.itec! educational pei sound at all levels ol educatu^n. 

Nevertheless, there is widesprtvil cnticisni of tbe state of edutation 
in tbc I ruled States t)n the part die public and manv educators, as 
well as SPAN tonsultants and stafl. The l(x us of SPAN^as ol nianv othei 
recera stuthisol Aniencan eduuiti(Ui, has been on the slioitcouiings and 
nil the (potential foi inipiovenicnr of echu*ition. While die heialdingof 
ptisitue auoniphshnieiits might be g(M»d loi oui i.ollective ego, and 
peihaps has been neglei ted ni lecent veais, onlv an analvsis ol sluiit- 
uunings and a vjsion of potential aie hkelv tu bring ab<Mn iruptt>\e 
ments. 

In Its broad leview of tFie state of sen ial studies, Pro|eH xSPAN lias 
identihecl srv rriajoi piobknrs. ubidi snve to 1<ku*» Us hjrrrudatioii ol 
desned stares anrl i econunendations lor social studies. 



Problem 1; Student Learning 

Many students leave school wrtfiout the knowledge, skills, and attitudes that 
are important and desirable outcomes of social studies programs In addition, 
many students do not like or value social studies as much as other subjects 

It «i|)pears that the knowledge, skills, aru* values ol social srudies 
studcrirs are uudcHpiaie. and tlutt tirert h<!s been httle or ru) iniprtjve 
rnentui retent vears. VVitlrlew txt e()tions, a ( oinpar ison ol X.M.I* si uies 
from to 197() and to 197(5 and MA i (Metropolitan Atlyeve- 
merit lest) s( i res from 1070 to I97H reveal the lollouing resiilts lor 
stH ral studies kntm ledge, skills, ami altitudes, little oi no iinprtjveriient 
for elerrieiuaiv studt rits, no unprovt rueiu ami slight det lines fia juiuoi 
bigh students, signifuant dedinesS for high sSthool students (NAEP. 
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1978a, NAEP, 1978b, Cuppeniuu, 1979) Relereme to a clifTerenulata 
base— icvieu of re^tauh — leads lo sinuLiilv dLscom aging news related 
1(1 attitudes and \alues. Programs dei»igned to impru\e students' poliviud 
attitudes, values tlaiifiuitiou abilities, atid levels uf mural reasoning luive 
not dcKumsirated substantial sun ess (Ehman, 1977, 1979, Leming, 
1979; Lockwood, 1978), 

Kinallv, students do not like sodal studies \erv nuKli,«nul do not 
believe the subjni is veiv iniport^mt to tluii li\es ,diei school. While 
there are eMtptiuns, most ul the leseauh e\uleiKc liom qnestionnaiies 
and ohsei\ations points to widespiead lack ul student inteiest and 
motivation (Wilev, 1977, Stake and Easle\, 1978, VVeiss/1978, Wiight, 
1979). StuchMU latk ol inteiest, indillei ente, «uul boiedoni seem to be 
pievaleut in soi i<d studies «. Ltsst s, cspeii.ilh «it the se(ond«»n le\el (Stake 
aiul Easlev, 1978; Shaver and others, 1979a). 

(Jearlv, lack of smdcnt interest and learning ui siuial studies is a 
iu«i|t>r prol)lein to be «i(ldi essc-d in the 1980s, Win (h)es tins piobkni 
exist: LxplaiialKMis ma\ lie m desciiptions ol the five tithei piobleins 
huing so(i«il studies e thuatiou. 



Problem 2: The Culture of the School 

The culture and organization of schools, especially at the secondary level, 
focus much of the energy of teachers and administrators on matters of 
management and control rather than on the teaching and learning of bOciai 
studies^ particularly the teaching and learning of higher level Ihinkmg skills, 
participation.skills. and democratic values. 

This piobleni is not unii|iie to soiuil studies. 11k pouei. st«ibiht\. 
and (omplexitv ol the s(hool dud dassiooiu (uhme wvw Liigeh 
uudciestinuitcd m i^rioicd hv (uuiculum leioiuieis in the HHiOs and 
70s I his leahtx. lumevei. penacles. iufluenies. and oiteu Inndeis 
aiadeniii puismts — paitit ulai l\ (fforis to biin^ «ibout i han^e — in the 
elenic iitan , jiuuoi, and scinoi hi^h schools. 1 Ins iinpiii tant conclusion 
iiorn the ( lassu studies oi tlu last deiade (S.uason, . 1 , J<u kson, iUbS. 
Cusuk, 1*)7'». iiMtie. VUy^u (iocdlad *in(i Kleui, 1970) has Iktu (on- 
hinuMl b\ UHeiit studies (St<ike <ind Laslev, lUTH, Seum and St ike 1*178) 
and anahses (liohnan, lOHO, Cuauiiis, h)80, Andeison. H)S*J). 

St hools. es|KH lalh at the secorularv level are i hai .k teri/ed b\ a 
hi^li de^iee td spci uih/ation, hieiauln . iKiusient lelationships, woik 
!)ast*(l on ( oeuioii (U (Miuisu uwaids, «in(l inajoi ( uiphasis tm institu- 
tional niamteiuiiue. wliuh often (onilii t uith high (|iialit\ senue foi 
""cluiits/* I Uv it ntial lone undeilving the* school i ultiiie is UsKuuiiiit- 
nu iit tt> VK lali/attoii \)H [)aiiiig mmuii; people to be good students uo 
eain good ^ladt/) «iud good dtiAUs in adult s .ieiv. uith emphasis on 
existing noiiiis and piaitues (Shavei and (?tluMs, 1 970a). Wiihin the 
sthcjoL this intans teaching students to lespond pioinpth tc* bcdU. to 
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icspcti sihoul |)i<i|n'itv, <i!kI iu uIk v svhuul uiUs. Within the tLissuionu 
thib iriLlticles ttaditug students tu |)a\ attcntiuu to (hi Ik' quiet 

chiiing (.Li.ss prcscntutiuiis* to gt^t «usM>;nnicnts ni on luut, to rcs|K\i the 
rights ol other studeni,s, and to uhcv the tCiKhci's rules. 

('ousistent uith ifiest eHoits at sociali/atiun* tcatheis and adiuinis^ 
(lanns dt'\ote (onsidciabh time atid che!)^\ ^o in<tiiH<uuiii^ cndei and 
disdpiine <U]d iiKtnagiug j^ionps oi stuiUiits. Often, tht te<tthin>; 
suhjett iiialler eithei is sat iifued — to t<ike aUend«tiRe« lo issue I tie sh|)s« 
ol to slop a Mudcnt fiuui cLtwh e«tniin^— or it is used «is a niatiagcinent 
tk*\i(e« loi e\«nn[iU . b\ using <.tass linic to ha\e.-iudenti.\viite annuel i» to 
the questions «tt'the end of a cliaijlfi (Stake and Kasle\. !*)7H|. hi 
«ul(litioii to siK It ov( 1 1 1 fToHb at sotiali/alion« must «ispetls of the "hitldt u 
( i!»»ii ultinr' (uii\e^ siniihti nicssages— tlie |)li\sical setuj) of the thiss^ 
lOdiu. tile te<ich( 1 \ l}ene\ulent <iutLoi itai i<tn postuu « <itid tlie <iutlioiitv 
stiiiituie oi tlie sdiool. I cMtliei -to-student iutLi<t(.non is the doininaiu 
aiode of ( oiuniuiiii ation latliei tluin a (onil)iii<ition tliat iiidudes. f(ji 
example, student to-sttulenl oi studetil-to-teadici inteiauion uMaikei. 
I9H(); Fieldui^v;, |c)8|). 

Maii\ othei <tspe(tsof tlie s( hooU ultui e tliat affc(.t students do not 
ueies>aiilv ( hliaUu .tt<tdeiiiu leaining. These luilude the sheet si/c ol 
iiiau\ sdionls. (la^iueiited tune stheduks» and the natuie of tests <ui(l 
^lading s\ stems VVIuU teadn is* adminisiiatoi s« and iomnuuut\ niein- 
heis i^ia\ shai( a i oininitinent to the cfIeMi\e souah/attoit of students 
(Stake ami l ask\. I9TH| .tnd the inainttiiaiu e of a benevolent «uithoU" 
t«uiait stun tuie< iluti di\ cisc^ positiuns in tin s\stx in soiiu tiuKs lesidt in 
(onilkts in uninediate goals. I hese loiifluts sulfate (kMiK in the 
planning o( field tups, foi example. A teadiei would like to lune 
students engag( in a i onununiu hasec' avtiMt\< hut die piiiidp<tl is 
wuiiied tihout tianspoitation and lawstnts. tlu assistant pi in(i|)<tr<thout 
«t(Mit<tt( <ut( mhuii e 1(1 olds. <md tlu ( omisc Uji oi otlui te<tdiei s <il)out 
students inissing othei dasses 

in addition to the puihleins lehited to the oigain/atioii oi the 
sdiool. in<Uk\ eleineiityOf-HK student suluultuu tuiu attention <(U<i\ 
iiotn oiganiA (1 k ai tuiL ( ffoi ts iiu hiding fnc udslups. sc x< spiuts. <tnd 
othei extuu uiiu ulai aiVvities i 'Sex Rated lidou l iiends.*' 1979), I'he 
f lagmeiitation of i ih>ii iuh^^Jr inteiisif ted in a huge sduuj! \\\u\{ it is 
im|)ossihle lo leLtte to .uid kiun\">At i \*nie peisimalK U^uulou Youth. 
1971) l)e\elopment of .i humane c4hy«ile and sense of iomniuiiit\ in 
laige sdioolsiihu *ils(i hr moit difhuij}, thei ehv liindeiing identifuation 
with the sdiooL tuimng attent/on a\va\ fiom the cential goal of 
stiioohng. and possihh eiuouMgijig \ «in(l«tlisin «ui(l Moleiue. 

While all(Uiii(ulat anas ieelulie u sti i( ttoiis and demands ot the 
(ulture t)f t*lu ^sdiool. soi i<il studies rs^r4i(jue ui the degiee to uhicli it 
funis Its kMi nmg t^hjc i ti\ i s m i onflu t ^%hli the i ultuie. Although s(j( ial 
stiidi(*s IS ( hatgc (I with tCiU lung tilt f uiidiimentcds uf d« inoc lai \ . s( ImxjIs 
ale at tlioi Italian s\ steins I he highest h\( I skill and ^<iku (.)h)ei tues in 
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sot'hil Miuitt's (.til fui sttuliriis to liKtitiu <iiti\c, |iai ti( (;)atiug datsiou 
iiKikt'iN — \cr i!u"u IS hftic opptJitmntv uithiu the sthtMil scuin^ 1(m ihcso 
skills iit Uv |)i«i(tui'il .uul evaluated. Con^cijueiulv » uliilt teailuMs nt 
ntluM sn!j|(Hf «iuas nia\ find tlun iiaihiri^ ol)|etti\cs limited b\ the 
stIuKuh mIuiu . N(K lal Mttdtrs u ai Ik I s insist ((iitfidut with tlu'U studcius 
ihv t\ri-jiUM*iii d!s(K*|Mm\ lutwtrn what ilu\ puaih (dcnu^iiatit 
|iniui|)les) .ir)d what tlun aic iiHumed Ui {JiaUuc. 



Problem 3: Teaching Practices 

mstfuction in sociai studies is generally characterized by lack of variety in 
teaching methods and evaluation practices, by limited kinds of learnmg 
experiences, and by inattention to the mplications of eduv,ationai research 

I he (loiiunaiti nu tlttuK ut instuattoii in s(huI studies aie leituie 
and dis( u'^sitiu u ut.ilhui based texibook.s (Weiss, lll78. Stake ami 
tasle\. Sliavei, l)a\is and Ilelbiim. H)79k p. 131. Patrick with 

Ila\vke» Faiuett, I9H2). hi a t\piial soiial .studies lesson, the 

leachei .issigus siiideiits a seitiiui of the text ti) lead. follows with a 
uiUatmn based un dii u adin^. iiifdniiallv lutuusou the Uipii , cu^ai^ts 
students 111 a (hstussiuu that iu\iil\es students' answeiing questinus. oi 
has students icnupk tt \^ i itti u wiukshects iiiilas.s oi as lioinewoi k. Whik 
soiiudt (lust: iiiatei ia!s iiiihuk (leiisitiu making and \aluiuK questions. 
Iitde MKial siudies instKiition engiij^es siudeiits ui usiu^ a \aiiet\ of 
materials tu pai Ui ipatiii^ ni aitnc e\|)eiierues sm h as lole pla\s, ait ion 
piojeds. c»i ni(|uii\ aiti\ities, eilhei m oi out of tin ilassiooni. Nh)st 
lastimtion in sot lal siudies tniuis in lai^e-^ioup settings with little use 
of srnall-group ot nuhvidiial appioa( lies (Weiss. 1*)7S), 

I he e\alualioii piaitues uu^st lomnionK used ni soual studies 
(lassKKiiiis tend to leinfoue the doiiiinaiit iiiMi uctional piaitues I he 
piedoniinant evaluation pioiiduies aie ohjei ti\e and essa\ tests. assess 
iiient ui paitKipation iii t lass dis( usskmi, and ^ladin^ of student paptis 
(Wik\ 1*C7) An exaiinnation of the kinds td tests. Iioinewoik assign- 
litems, and c l.iss dmt ussion t.isks (uininoriK ust d indn ates that teai lit is 
e'*ahiale sUuU nts du unl\ a \ei\ iiaifow niUKe of \anables. piiniaiiK 
lowdevel (ogiiitnt opuations siu h as let <ill of infoi niaiion .tiid appliia 
(loll tjf loiuepts iKappapoit, IU7H). deneialK avoided in evaluation aie 
svndiesis and (xahunoii. leasoinn^ skills, and tiitiial and (ieati\e 
tliuikin^ Ahhoui^l. papei and piiu il tests tuti ineasiue lii^liei level 
ihuikiii^ opeiations. must ttadui nuiik tests in fait do not (Stake and 
hisk^N. IU7H) 

In reieni \*ais, tlieie has been (ousideMble reseauli on leaining 
and suident f|e\( lopiuc ni. Imi fi \s sm lal studies leai heis aie aw.iie of «ji 
nifbieihcd \t\ ibe lesulis ul sm h irseaii Im Wilev. MJ77). While Slia\ei 
< l*)7^^)aiKiotlu IS haM ^ oinpi Ihnglv pointed out the clan^i is tu ti\Ui^ to 
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appiv the lesuhs of cdiuaUoiuil uscauh (o dassiouni [)M((i(c\ some 
recent reseauli s\mheses buggcsi iiselul |)nuii|jles loi iu,stuanon«il 
impioveuieiit. One such example is an .irtide b> Petei Mouoiella il!)79) 
that olTeis seveial reseauh impliuitiofis 1(U iusiuauoiu loi example, 
* Iht use ol ipKsUousoi>»aui/eil \n stiuu Io^k«iI sequeuie in uachiug has 
a sijrniikaiulv posih\e elfeil on leaiumg n^mpaied U) ahein«ui\e «ip- 
proathes. hi ad{liiiou» nuicasiuj^ the amount ol time [^i\eu loi 
students to uspond to t|uestums tends to inipiow the tptalitN ol 
response" (pp. :)91Mi()2; see also Rowe, 1978). 

Responsibiliiv ' n the failure to ni.ike use ol suC4\ research liis in 
p«ut uith lesearcheis who do not eflectuelv connnunicate the usidts 
ami impi!uuit)U^H)l theii uoiktu te«ahets» in part uith teachers who aie 
unreiepti\e to the uoik of 'those people in i\oi\ towets," and in pait 
with Hie lacl^ ul oppoi tunities foi leseaicheis and te«i(lieis lo iuteKut 
v»ilh each other. Wlhiteser the ieasoirs» most^instuu tion in soci«il studies 
(and other areas) \s not based on ui iespoiisi\e to sludents' (o^niti\e and 
sodal (le\eh)ptneiital needs and abilities, as these aie ie\ealed b\ 
I esean h. 

Ih<*ir aie manv reasons !oi teaiheiV lie.iw lehaiue on textbooks, 
ioi the la(k ol vaiietv in theii iusti uuiotial piaitues, and lot then 
niattention tt) iie\s lese.iich. Althouj^h some teai hei s couiplaiii about the 
readiiij^ levels ol te\ts» most teadieis geiieiallv like to use textbooks 
(t.!ML» 197(k Klein and otheis, IU7()). lextbooks help teaiheisoi^aiii/e 
the \anoiis l)odies ol knowledge tliev teailu paitunlaih il tlie\ must 
teach tlisciphms othei than those in which tlie\ have loi inal tuiining. In 
an eia ol toiu ern about " bac k-to-basic s" and piolu ietu v testing, tlu text 
is ail aiceplable. loiuiete resouiie loi student leatningw While main 
niatciials iiuoipoiating \aiiid le.uiiitig aUivities have beiii developed, 
lew presenu e oi iiisei vite t laming progiams ha\e i niphasi/ed puu tical 
w«ivs t(* use these tediincpies. leaclieis told lase-stiuh iincstigatois that 
then lesouiie people "laigeh did not know the lealities ol theii 
classroom situations" (Shavei and others, 1979a. p. UJ). 

leaihers who know about «iiid aie piedispose(t*to use a vaiietv ol 
lUstiiuNonal pia(tKesina\ lind it dilluiilt to do so Sddiitu do teat hcis 
have tole iiiodils to uiuil.ite, having studied undu lolU^i piokssois 
whopiimaiih leitine. New teailieis' models aie genei.dh lestiuted to 
othei teachers on theii sihool hiciiltv, most ol whom liaM a veiv small 
lepertoireol stiategies, Dilluuhies are also pi»,ed beiiio^c main ol the 
instna tii)iial piai tiies tluu involve students m aitive leainiug UHjiuu a 
substantial <iiiiount oi piepaiation time (Wilev, 1977). leadieis also 
exptess (oiu eiiis about tlu linstKitioiis ol students who* aniiot deal with 
tlie l«isks iinohed iii a(li\e leainiug (Stake and haslev, 1978). 

Perhaps the most impoitant leasoii loi teaiheis nse ol ii Inuited 
i.iUge ol attivitus is (eai that iiupmv <ind action-oiienn*d praituis will 
make the mana^> mint ami lonttoi ol students too dillicuh. leaduis 
piiinarv coiiceius (entei on dassnjoin iiianageiiient and soiuili/ation— 



the niaiicrs th.ii luusi Ik h.iiKlKd ruMii\i\t' t.iili .uul i^.iiii .iih! 
niaiiuain rcspctt in .1 mxuI svsUiii in.uk up (»( iiihi-i icatlicis. adiuiuiv 
trators. partMUs. .inti siudcnis" |Sha\t'i and oiheis. \91\)h. p, \yjt). In 
KViicral. ihc snalf^it-s Kmc hers usV .at 'those that aie lohsideied to he 
sale 111 ihe dassrouin, the sihodL and the ((»inHiunit\ . 1 he moie 
iiiiKivarive teatheis seem tu st-iise how f<ii 0111 ihe\ t.m jt$i> .ijid do not 
truss that hue" (Faiuett and llawke. 



Problem 4t The Curriculum 

The soctal studies curriculum -course^, materials, and content -'sjocused 
pnrnanly on specific fads and broad conclusions from history and other social 
science disciplines rather than on critical thinking skiils, social srience 
concepts, values and attitudes, and social participation The curriculum, 
moreover, is not based on student ^developmental needs and does not 
emphasize important societal issues and effective participation m the social 
world 

Ihesotial studies ( iiMu uluni ^<)da^ l^ h.ssnl on a pattern u( itipus 
and siihjecis that w.is esiahlivlu-tl nioit ih.in T)!) vcais ilAu>^el and 
Superka. IWli. Heit/ln i^. MJMI} 1 hftonteut and oigaiu/ation nl ihest 
touisf's art' not likeh in eiutnupass ideas and skills lutusrd on the 
turunt and tiitine needs ol snulents and mm ut\ (\Vile\. 1977. Sha\ei 
aiul otheis, I97*H)|- instead. the\ ItHiis un topus. lacis. pUes, tinif 
PvTi«hIs» and hioad tontlusious oi histoi\. iL,'i\injk» Inilt emphasis m 
Silent e com epts. tuiital thinkiUj^ skills, anti sot i^il paiiit ipaiioti l*t qui- 
natin^ ihese tuiiitnliini t haiat tei istit s au (tinnneitialK piihlishtd 
tiirritiilnni inaienals that piestiit infoiniaiion lo lit tiathitoiial expiiia- 
litHiN (Pan It k and !la\\ke. \ 

[he natlitional tin iitidinu ^ut-s hitlr ieto)^ntnon to ilu tit \t hip- 
mental t liar.it it iisi s and neeiU of Mudt iits. Sul)|et I niaitt 1 is platt d at 
various ^rade lt'\tU with little le^aid n» what is known (d dnhlitns 
tognitue and sotial de\elt»pn»cnt« (tunsts ni vstuld lnsu>i\ i»i \\<»ild 
^eoi^iaphv. h>i evnnple. aie taught to st'vendi ^iadeis. who ait t n- 
^a^ed in an niit-nse period ol w//-<hsio\ t'i\ 

()\ei the \eais. paiiuiilaiK ihe p.isi Ij \e.ns. the 1 111 1 it uhiiii has 
oeeii ( halleiiged l)\ nian\ aitenipts to hi x\\^ sot lal st u ik t% t in u ni ismu s, 
and sotial toiueiiis inio the tuiiuulum Ihe \Vile\ liitMaiuie it\ie\\ 
( 1*^77) tiintains nine sni^k spatrd pa^es ol lopusand snhjeitstliat lia\( 
been .idopn'd l)\ one u\ nioie siliooK. nuintlni^ leijal ediuatitm. 
nii.ltuuliuiai edutation, taieei etliuatioiu .ind t<»iisuiiiti ttlnt.uion 
These topus lui\e been tlnuight l)\ inan\ n» he \\i»itli\. lenittniaie 
additions lo sotial sMidies. and ^onsukiahle .iittnitoii li.is httn ^ivtii 10 ^ 
ln^ns^l^ then nussai^es into tAistm^' <oinscs liowextu with souk 
evepiioiis iitienlioii t<> tllinu <h\( isn\ in piii tiuiLn — s( huols have 
math (inh tenipoiaiv t onitintnit nts lu snt li lopus, itpia<iiiv; ihuu.ititi 
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a tital pcnnd utilt (laiiiUnnal toittscs mi ^laduallv uciiunii^ the tinu* 
ilooted (o tluia I lu iunutilutn has nui iacilitaud ihr iiuhisuin t>i 
ih< sr < ourscs 

^lul^a piaiiiial siaiuljMunl. ihviv arc* Uu im enuv t s i<m halite ihe 
«unu uluin paium and niaiu ioul^ uti^hun:; a^aiiiM ihaugr l>au> in 
A\ M.iU'N UHjuiii thai Vnuiuan and oi state lusi«ii\ ht lau^hi at 
c'lcinrntarv <»i sriuiulan Icvrlv or boilu C i\hs oi mnciiinKiu in 
mjuircd in 31 siaU's at one <ii boih k'\ds UU nniu); ami ««lhiis. PJT'.M. 
IVihaps die siiiiu^tsi tohc supptnuii); du* NlaniN<|n«> is iiadiiiun. Willi a 
hO"\t'ai lusiuiv iK-huid ii. die prc>cul iuixi. itluin |miuiu is < ()iid< 
i«i siHial sluilics icailuis. aihiiiuisiiatnrs. ami paieiUs. tiitist <»l uhoiu 
tAju'nriurd du paUciii dicmscKrs as suuU nis ri-t n^t l ami Supt ika. 

Auau nt cMsitiij^ laus. r\aiiunali«Mis. atul iiadtTiuns, puMishcis 
priKliae «oiiiintmal materials ihaf suppnii ilu siauis i|uo Vm\\ (»t»ld 
siciit. uh»» made a iiimal suwK ot irvdnjok dcvclopmcnL >xjm«'s. 1 lu 
stiif'si. liast losiU \\a\ l»i MUieed with iu'h inauiiaN is lo lollow du* 
palU''ns Mu«ess|idh esiahlislud In mak'l t%its alicad\ \\\ use ' itjiioiid in 
Fauuk uiih lla^ke. \ 1 he lesidi is liinued alieinan\rs h»i n%Hh 

CIS. it dir\ ^\ish i«» hirak the lunuidai pamrn. du\ musi wiiu ilun 
Mun inalenals Jew thoose lo do so (HMf . l*J7<i) 

What we have. iht;n^is ii»»i analuuullv nnp*isetl t iiuu idtiiiu hut a 
hualK ai«epu«l naiuiu\M«le\un n» uhmi * (Sha\ei aiul ^mIh is, I'*7M,u p 
Ih Despite muueiiMis lalls i^i ieoti:;ai)i/t the s«Kial studit s i^ui i u uliiiiK 
Uw (loui|>u heiisivi* K I 'J *ini^uuluiu oii;am/alMinal sihmu s ha\t lutii 
adxant e*d. and iiune has ht en\Tctr^pied ^vuleh iSihiuiutK T^Sth 



Problem 5: The Profession 

Partb ot the 5>ocj3} studies protosston. m varvmg decrees, y^ 'laractofized by 
uOnsideraDte disa>»feement on the most important i^oalb and objOi^t.^^.'b ot 
Nocia^ >tud}es and a decfded la^k of dtreci on. 'jnaliN^aLtton opp'jftur't!»-^s 
t4>r i'fotf^b*;«onal ►»roAtti and \.onstructtvf^ (ntoractto?^ .imon^ ^dr<ou•^ 
pjr?ii,jpat>ts 

PHHoilf i^t ti at himi IS an js»itamiv» at n\!t\ 1 ea« hei s i»eiu !all\ umk 
alniie \\\\\\ fiu'ii studeiUs, »»nl\ lairh d** tluv t«ii»ellHi ni f< am 

n%M hmi* aiianj»enunrs i»i txn t otipei aU\e. tdiaaiitMi u laie<l tasks VI 
fhoui^h al«nii halt «»l du sot lal siudies tea* ht*is \\\ the R 1 1 stud\ K It that 
Lm k ot arn«ularion iK lutin teailu is nt ddteieni >«tade levels was a 
pi«'hirin <\Veis\. 1'>7hk few alfempis a<hie\e < <H>idinan<>n wvw 
ic poited n\ the t asr xiudu s d cnj^el aiul Supeika, l'»Slf\ 

\i reai hii^ h v» !• nthei than elemeni in and sruin«lai\ ilu u is aU%* 
hiflt uiteiat ti«»ii 1 l» lelammslnp !iriv\< rii feai lu i edinaiois and 'Mhi i 
«oHt v;e pmtesMMs ts t hai a« l«*f i/t tl \i\ ImuK d « oimnunu afM»H some 



liisiiiis^ jiiil liiV <»! huiiu.il Mfilthiiuv. a Minil.ii it i.iriiifislitp cxtsis 

crs «»t MH lal NiiuHt'N iH,iU n.iK « mniiiiiimau uuli suiiu' u.ulu is itu*st 
fiMt lu'f s li.ixt .in t»p|H>ritjiiu( V (m v\ur k \viih c iiiru uluui «!< u lupi i s 

|MivsiliK as sith|tHiN ii» siu<5uN, st-lftuiii air iht s a^kc*! «o omsuh ou 
<lciisl«>iiH alwiui i\liai qntNiitips u* ustaKli i ttii>iii(als<*ti lhat luii^h? 
iiiipluvr u scMti an«l inak« il nu*it uli'vaii! fi a^ lit2\JHtu« and 

\ riKipM [aiiiM I MiKnliutinji; to ihr lack ot <uEi>tuii tiv( tDtiuiKimi.t 
tmi IS >lu ,f\iN!«*iKr III iMilaittI MilHiiliiat'N vMthiii ilit pii»lt>>i»<u~ 
v;rnupN ot tlf'turiHaiv UaituiN, s(4*inilii> !ii>tt»r\ ii at lit i Ua« ht i 
nluiaiois. ati«l Miiihuhiiit ilcvflupt iti iianit* a Irw luttLtHUfMin 
viUMMij^ i\u ianou^ sglKitHiiUN in iiihihilo! I>\ s!ilhinKc> ai ntrtls. 
\.iltif afM^ le'U irtut )4itiu|>^, .r. wcH as ilic vvcH t >iaMiNhi*»l pt ikini* 
lutlr I aiiSMiii^ dittruitl k .iis (it nliualhai. uhitli pLdt v t^i.Kinalc 
Irai liiiivi; al Uir iMp aiiil ( Imik (ttai \ M ai litti^ at llit h*itfi»in M(nihti»N«»t 
t\\v \anoiix miIm ultiiH n All nu»M ultt n iiitaij^hi fi»Krtlit r. tu >t miii;^ tlui? 
*r(iiit*»nr fhf* jHikiii>^ iMcIti . tot t*\ani|»k\ piru»ik*|^t itailui^ lake 
tolk'j^r i law N ft* !r ai ii !i* in i uliri^t pioit-WMi u hik » t»iU i»r pi«»h ^^Mf n 
Nrtiloin p.iituipau iii « 1 tssiiMiiit te.uht'l^ NtsNlnitsa^ ptMiiNsinual iiuii 
iii>»v I lir tlillririui N tn iiiU irHi and vaiut > ainnu^ ninuh* i> ilu 
\asu>us ^ulnalluirH ^nd pc t kiu^ tadri |»li< thutic noit titail- i 
^liaU«H\ tltt* uiiuiiiiiii »<Mi((iii (Htiinr yMta! Mtuiic^ ntinaUMfu 
<lmtliii^ihr pi«»|t'VMon into ^prl lal iuic u nI thipics 

ti>l ftMlhf'Is. ku k i>i i'pptM IMlltl\ Jul iUil'^UtUmr lUMlaitlon IS 

a^i4ia\air<nn IuuiImI «>pp«»nniuiu n ttu pc iMMnal ^imuiIi a.ivah< i nic tti , 
and uMti wal I lu |»in|ite laiitut of aititlcN w pit*U NMnnal and 

|Hipnl.ii n}aw;a/im ^ i fnu nniti^ n a« tu ! titiMiaftMn and t( a* lu i ^uui 
Milt points up ilif aiiittncss <»t Uus piolilnn Imi all u*KfM is \nMilK i 
nasoii tfii Imiummii di^ trjH ik^tcJ hoin tht NsF lasf vrudu-^ i> jIh 
luviiad dt mantis p|a* t d «aj u a* lu is to nut i diwi <t >»f NtU ni ♦ ds jimI 
fMH^<'nnin!4 u ipint ujrnis to kt t p n i mds an* I wtiu t*'pous 

At ill h vrls t >l the piott ^sH*n thni t oninntf s to Im * onhismn alxM a 

flu* Iv.iNli pUlposf ul Htmai NtttiiK^N. ivjnih IS icfir-e^ai HI flu ionUTMiMli; 

di'haif al»*»ul ufiat s*>ua\ Hindus is ms slitnild \i tht ^Mut fun* 
pirsNuits tf nin dii hai k to li^sH s nto\( nu !ti and dmu ti\c s U *i at« out it 
ahiht* au tiMMH); ioi al I di4« at**i> f*» dr!nu tlu ii \;tMis ,ind oh^t <.ti\< s ft a 
MMialNtudirs Mianuhalc fu lopu ^neas lontiiHit to homhaid ih*- tu Id 
Iradnij^ t«v ^itnanoii^ siiifi as dir . >nr lirsuihrd in au \Nt ( as« sJndv 

t iitMitiMnK K St H I ti *v iMu .'' iv »< . *lfrij M< \\ ♦ vM^fnutn h'l » i i»{|f « utM. i 
MMir >t ^ -4 ilfi ?} 1 1* knii; t \»M|tj(i n{ t.ti * tc v» {< 'liiju la » * « •>< h* H .111' I a i < nu 

Tlirtt .M.*kf ini\ I ,i>U \ |, ili 

X\v an frti ^Mth du tnijui ^\ion a ni«»ti'ssuin diOu^td »h ti^ 4* ai^ 
aih! dnt ithMis. lai kinv; t Mhst 1 ui ti\<( tftvnuuK o| < oununtut afftai and 
(ii*\st ^sin< littk 'a nsi o| p!4^h NHU»n un* »ni4 tts \ auott^* aihMiltuU'^ 

er|c 'h; 
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Problem 6: Public Support 

There is insufficient public support for and understanding of social studies 
programs that are balanced, judicious in responding to special interests, 
supportive of democratic values, sctentifically and educationally sound, and 
relevant to the present and future lives of students. 

Social studies sufFcis from a varici) of conflicting aiiiiuclcs and 
responses on the part of the public. On the one hand, there is strong 
public support for the teaching of certain social science and history 
subjects. On the othei hand, Mieic is* evidence that social studies is not 
seen as \ei) useful—for example, as being less useful foi later life dian 
English, mathematics, connncicial couises, shop, and extiacuiricidai 
activities (Gallup, 1978). 

Still anotlier aspect of the public *s low esteem foi social sl4jdies is the 
decline in attention and suppoit given to social studies in the cilenient«U) 
glades. Much of this neglect is attributable to public concern foi reading 
«uk1 compulation skills. Subslantiall) less lime is devoted to .social studies, 
thaii to reading oi madi in the elemental ) giades, paiticulail) in grades 
K-3 (Weiss, 1978, Lengel and Snperka, 1981). Informal reports indicate 
thai in some disliicls eleinenlaiy social studies piogiams aie fighting foi 
their very existence. 

Like today's students, adults do not recall that social studies was 
useful to theii li\c\s aflei school. While people ma) lend vcibal suppoit 
lociti/x-nship goals, the ovei vvlieluiing majoiit) of llic public spends little 
time in ciu/XMiship pursuits (Marker, 1980), 

When strong public interest in social studies is shown, it is often 
manifested b) a small group focused on a pariiculai topic oi subject. 
Special-interest giuups have made intensive efloi ts to secuie iiioie space 
in the cmriculum foi certain topics oi subjects and to inject ceitain 
views — often vvithuiu consideration foi liovv those topics and views fit 
into the total .social studies cut i iculum,, Some spcciabiiUciest piessuies 
on the curriculum aie diiecled toward <^en.soiship. While .sex education 
and evolution coiUiovcisies have .sometimes been diiectcd towaid soci«il 
.studies insliuclioii, censoiship battles in .st)cial Mudies li*»se been staged 
inoie commonl) ovci values education, patiiotisni, and teaching about 
religion. 

Thus, the social studies profession has failed to (onnnunicaie 
effectivrly die chaiacteiistics^ t)f a bioad «uul balanced social .studies 
progiani and win it is oi ciuci*d importance at <dl levels of education. 
This failure \uis lesulled in the i^aiiow view of social studies held b) 
man) people. Social studies piofe^sioiials have seldom made cle«ii to the 
public the importance ol social studies in helping students examine 
political and stuial i.ss«ics, luulei stand the influence of .such pioblems as 
ckssisin, lacism, and .sexism on theu lives, value di\eisit) in an interde- 
pendent woild, lesolvc peisonal ptobleins, and make lational deci,sic>ns 
about tlieii piivate. and public live.s. Thus, .social suidies letains |)idjlic 
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support lor onh .i small poitiou ol the kind of prugram most efliu.itors 
agree is desirable. 

Potential For Future Progress in Social Studies Education 

SPAN consultants and stall, like many other observers of the 
educational landscape, belie\e there is great potential for the improve- 
ment of education in general and of social studies in particular. 

Despite the shortcomings of man> schools and programs, man) 
otheis ate demonstrably bettei . Throughout the nation are compelling 
exam|)ks of outstanding teachers teaching in creative and eH'ective ways 
Sonic model cuuiculum piogram's ha\e been designed to keep social 
studies \ital and ef}ecti\e. These programs have been implemented in 
\\a>s that please teachers, students, and parents. Scattered across the 
country aie schools that ha\e found practical ways to decrease manage- 
ment and (ontrol functions so that students can experience more 
flexible dass and out-olTclass learning. If some teacheis and schools are 
accomplishing these goals, we ha\ e good reason to believe other schools 
can make comparable improvements. 

Tn addition, a signifuant nnmbei of students today are excelling 
beyond the achie\ements ol theii predecessors, although student 
achie\ement in social studies is not uniformly as great as ue would like. 
Smnlaily, even though student \aluation of and interest in s(Kial studies 
fall short of the ideaK some students do like social studies and fmd it 
woithwhile. Students also show gieat /est for leauiing and participating 
m other aspects of their li\es— spoits, musi(, friends. Thus, we are not 
struggling with a \lefecti\e" input— we simply need to use stJtdents* 
natural enthusiasms in their social studies learning. 

We also take hope fiom the fact that public education still retains 
considerable p»d)lic support. Since 1950, per-pupil expenditure,/// nal 
(erttis (adjusted lor inflation), has Iripled (Histcfrical Statistics, 1975; 
Statistical Abstract. 1980). Admittedly the public, particularly oilKials. 
are more larcluUy sci utini/.ing public expenditures for education, and 
schools aie being'hehl incieasingly accountable. Iku public support is 
still there and will probably continue for the foreseeable future. 

Finally, despite what initially appears to be great lesistance to 
thauge, education as an institutioti is capable of change. Whereas 100 
veais ago less than 5 peuent of the high school age population attended 
school (with all the rest already out of the system and at work), now 
neadv all— -90 peuent— stay in school long enough to earn a high school 
diploma (Coleman and otheis, 197 1). This has recpiired many acconnno- 
dations in the opeiation of public schools. Students with academic or 
behavioral problems, who foimeily woidd ha\e dropped out, now stay 
in school. Foi the most pait. schools ha\e been successful (though not 
always eagei) in Imdmg elfective progiams to deal with such sUidents. 
Moie lecently and moie swiftly, witluhe passage of HB 9M 12, millions 
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of handicapped students who once would have been phiced in special 
schools or allowed to staj out of school are now being provided 
educational opportunities in regular classrooms. The fact that education 
has been able to move from an institution for the elite to an institution 
for the masses helps allay fears that no change is possible. 

Progress in education seems not to come in the lapid, dramatic 
mannei thai we see in science and technojogy. Yet the potential is as real. 
By learning froni die experiences of past reform efforts and squarely 
facing our current problems, we can utilize the unrealized potential of 
students, teachers, schools, and the institiuion of education itself to 
bring about not just change, but indeed progress. 
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Chapter Eight 



Desired States for Social 
Studies 



SPAN Consultants and Staff 



In undertaking to specuy "desired states" for social studies, Piojeci 
SPAN does not intend to picture a state of affairs tliat, once achieved, 
will remain forever perfect— and static. Paradoxically, desired states 
should be viewed as achievable goals and, at the same time, directions foi 
moving toward goals that are forever changing and receding. Human 
thought and imagination can nevei percei\e the ultimate ends of human 
endeavor. 

The desired states are described in the present tense, as ihougl. the) 
might exist in the near future— when the fragile wisdom of the present 
has alread) intei acted with the uncertainties and realities of the futuie 
to create conditions that reflect progress while pointing to still better 
states to be accomplished. 

The picuue presented here is based on certain assumptions that 
could turn out to be erroneous. Foi instance, we assume thcU, foi some 
time in the future, there will continue to be in the United States a t)pical 
setting in which most students advance from kindergarten tluough the 
twelfth grade, that the configuration of eleiucntary, middle, jmiioi high, 
and* senior high schools will be similar to that of the past fe\\ decades, 
that most education will take place in public school classiooms in \\hich 
student-teacher ratios vary between 20:1 and 30:1; cuid that school 
curricula will continue *to offei reading, writing, niathcuiatics, natural 
science, social studies/social science, and other familial subjects. Any oi 
^ all of these assumptions might be overturned in the next 10 oi 20 yeais, 
b) electronic technology or other technical or social mctiUnoi phoses. 
The desiderata described here assume no such rtidical changes, within 
the existing fnunework, they are radical enough. 



*^ students in elementai7 and secondary schools throughout the country are 
actively, enthusiastically, and successfully engaged in learning social studies. 
Appropriate to their respective grade levels and developmental abilities, the 
vast majority of students are learning the central concepts and relationships m 
social studies and the factual knowledge needed to develop those concepts 
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and relationships. They are applying this knowledge as they examine social 
issues and develop the critical thinking, valuing, and social participation 
skills needed to be effective participants in society. 

Students in etemeniar) and secondary schools are learning funda- 
mental knowledge in social suulies. This knowledge includes niajoi facts, 
concepts, generalizations, and theories from history, political science, 
geography, economics, sociology, psychology, and anthropology, in 
addition to well-selected and closely-related knowledge from Innnaniiies 
and philosophy. Studeutb also display a keen and deep awareness of 
cross-cultural and global perspectives as they, learn about numy social 
issues. In addition, students display al^ility to reflect historical peispec- 
ti\es, understand current issues, and consider future orientations. Theii 
levels of understanding depend on and relate to theii pariicuLu levels of 
cognitive development; their learning of social studies, in turn, facilitates 
their ccnmrtne development from concrete to moie abstract foims of 
thinking? / 

Students are able to examine historical and current social issues 
critically, displaying such thinking skills as critical (|uestioning, locating 
and analyzing infoimation, making comparisons, and interpreting and 
evaluating data. Students can deal vvidi written, oral, vistial, and graphic 
data. As tbey, progress through their social studies classes from kindei- 
garten through grade 12, they leain more coniplex applications of these 
skills. They are also learning decision-making skills, such as defining a 
problem or dilemma, considering alternatives^j^md choosing and justify - 
ing decisions, and interpersonal and valirfng skills, such a.s identifying 
the values of others, becoming aware of their own values, seeing things 
from othei people's points of view, and vorking effectively v\ith others. 

Social smdies programs are enhancing students' undei standing of 
and couimiimeni to the basic democratic values of oin societ), such as 
, justice, freedom, equal rights, diversity, and lesponsibility. Students use 
the critical thinking and valuing skills learned in social studies to 
translate these vaUies into specific definitions and policies and to lesolvc 
value conflicts in their personal and public lives. Students actively 
participate in the community and society and show the desiie and the 
abilities needed to continue that participation aftei leav ing school. In the 
development of democratic vaiues, social studies shaies lesponsibilities 
with other subjecL areas, the school administration, the niedia, the 
family, and other agencies of society. Paialleling these shaied lesponsi- 
bilities, social studies educators take initiative in comnnniicating with 
othei agencies about these goals anci the methods of achieving them. 

As a result of the appealing and clearly stated goats of social studies 
and the vaiicd and effective means of accomplishing the goals, students 
consider their soci<il studies classes to be imeresting, important, and 
useful both in their lives as students and in theii future lives and caieeis. 
Elementary students and leacheis consider ^ocial studies enjoyable and 
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important parts ol then sihool lilc. At the stxoiuUi v le\cl» the popuLui- 
l) of scuial studies is c\icleiU, students enjo> theii social studies touises 
and believe they are relevnnt. 

Desired State: The Culture Of The School 

The culture and organizaljon of elementary and secondary schools reinforce 
and enhance the goals of quality social studies programs. The rules, decision 
making processes, interpersonal relationships, management procedures^ and 
physical settings jf the schools reflect a positive, humane climate, but less 
positive realities of the political, economic, and social world are also 
examined, thereby providing students with a context and experiences that 
help them develop into effective and responsible participants in society. 

Socicd studies is taught in schools tluit are large enough to allord 
good seivites and facilities. )et small enough to lostei a sense ol 
coinniunit>« KlcMnenun) schools ha\e up to liOO students, secoudarv 
schools IVoiu ")()0 It) 130 students. ri.iese schools ha\e a good deal ol 
stall and paaiu coiuseusus about the majoi goals of scliooling. so that 
suiclents ieui\e tijusistent messages about theii oblig«aions and rights, 
Rules aie cojisisteiitl) euluicetl. and high expectations are held foi the 
periornraucc of all siudents. 

Posili\e lelationships between stall and students^ne developed as 
teachers ol dilVeient subjects uoik in teams with respousibilit\ foi a 
given group of students, as teachers spend time with students in 
activities in addititai to instuu tiou— in spoits. uuisic* counseling, trips, 
aiul dining (ogelhei — and as teaeheis and students coopeiate in main- 
taining the school and iniprovinj:; its facilities. 

Couinuiuictitiou and cooperation among students are etisured 
through eniphasison coopeiati\e learning acti\itics (lo| example, team 
work in aiadeniic learning and gionp lesearch piojects). senice to 
uUiers (peel tutoiing. peei counseling, sen ice toconununit\ agencies), 
and group-based sei \icc to the school itself (tvaui^ ol students respon i- 
ble loi caieol the sc hoofs eipupmeut, loi hosting \isitois. fbi pnjclnc- 
Uon ol assemblies, and loi maintaining bulletin boauls and displavs of 
ait inconiiiuMi aieas). I lexiblc scheduling and gH)Upiiig patterns enable 
students to spend kuig peiiods of uiue woiking on projects such as 
lencnationol a lionie.oial liisU)i> ol the local couuiiunit). pioduction of 
videotapes. leseauh. sei\ ice. and aihocacv outside of school. Teaiiis of 
teaclieis working with sepaiate stucleiii giciiips each lia\e eucnigh 
autonomy topinsue tlieii studies, without liecpicui lateri uplioiis due to 
iulniiiiistrative eoneerus. 

Students at the ^econdai) le\el paiticipate in the gov ei nance ol the 
mIiooI thiougli a \aiiel> of acti\ities designed to elicit serious snident 
input, class stud) and discussion of issues lacing the stalTaiicI adniiiiiS' 
nation, assemblies highlighting issues of school polic). surveys of 
student opinion, and spontaneous discussions with stalf regarding 
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school policies. 1 liesc activities supplement «ind give substance to fornial 
uiechanisnis such ns student councils. 

TtMchers are «iccouutable for enhancing student learning. The) are 
also expected to patticipate in the communal aspects of school, such as 
assemblies, cleau-.up, extra-curnculai programs, and student counsel- 
ing. Teachers arc awaie of how the schooPs organisational features and 
"hidden** curriculum can be modified to improve school climate. 

There aie frequent opportunities to publicly confirm a sense of 
comuuinit) within the school, foi example, in legulai assemblies, display 
of class pictures, school scmgs, public recognition of otitsUnding achie\e- 
uients of smdents and staff menibcis, attempts to help bchool members 
facing diflicult pcisonal issues, and celebration of events of special 
significnnce to ethnic groups in the school. 

The schooPs sense of community, unit), and caring among students 
and staff does not suggest that standards of excellence in learning 
otciip) a low priorlt). On the contrar), standards of excellence foi 
eveivone doing ones best arc a fundamental unif)ing factoi, pursued 
within a supportive and cooperative climate, in v\hich teachers and 
students learn to deal with the tension they ma) perceive between 
attempts to build cohesion and attempts to achieve individual compe 
tcncc. Similail), the ethic of coopeiation and unit) is not allowed to stifle 
cruical inquirv and ciiticism of the school itself , an area in which social 
studies classes have a special responsibility. 

Desired State: Teaching Practices 

Social studies teachers use a vanety of instructional practices and instruction 
al materials to achieve the various objectives of their social studies programs. 
Enlightened by up-to date findings of educational research and learning 
theory, they strive tc make instructional practices and materials compatible 
with the needs and capacities of individual students and with the particular 
learning tasks at hand. While not all teachers are equally skilled in using a 
wide vanety instruciionat^practices, very few rely primarily on lectures, 
recitations, and a single textbook. Social studies teachers use a variety of 
evaluation methods, designed to assess the progress of students, to diagnose 
the learning problems of individuals, and to Assess and improve the social 
studies program. 

Social studies te*ichers use the most appropviate strategies At. ^ 
practices to develop impoitaut concepts, ciitical thinking skills, valuing 
skills, anv% social participation. To the extent possible, teachers also select 
and use the piactices and strategies most appropiiatc to the learning 
st)les and devek)|)meiu levels of the studeius and to theii own teaching 
styles. With )oung students, for example, social studies teachers make 
extensive use ol pictures and hands-on materials because of students' 
need to leain fiom concrete experiences. Man) social studies teachers 
incorporate peei learning activities into their instructional piactices, 
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tlicrebv giving siikIcuIs oppuituultics to lc«nn fioui one <mothei. These 
practices aicconMstcnt witli icscauh {uuliugs on cognitive IcMUiing and 
student development. 

reachcTs conuuoni) use a \aiietv of didactic strategies to help 
students letain cognitive coulent. AcKauted uigani/.cis are IVequentl) 
Ui^ed to help sludentvS stuu.tnre theii knowledge. Deductive and induc- 
tive Miategics aie used to teach tontepLs and geueiali/atious. Opportu- 
nities loi piactice and expeunientation with concepts aie piovided to 
help students mleuhili/e these concepts. Pciiodic piactice and icinfoice 
nient activities aic used in both concept and skill development, luloi uia- 
tiun fioin a vaiietv of media are used in all these activities, including 
wiitlen luiiiatives, giaphs and tables, pliotogiaphs* lihns, (ilnistiips. IW 
anci tapes. l eNthuoks are still coninionK used as an important som ce of 
organized infoimation and knowledge* but «ne raiel) ncaied as the 
ultimate and sole soiuce ol u ntlu PMnMi)-souue «nul case-stuil) mateii 
a!s «ire iLsetl c \teusivel\ to teach criiical-ihiuking and valne-anal)sis 
slWls. Roleplavs and sniall-gioup discussions aie freqnentK used in 
t^eachaig value issues, lo develop participation skills, tcacliers have 
stndent,s VNoik iudividuall) and in groups in the ckissiuoni, school, ami 
comniunitv ini vaiioirs pi oj vets, riiese activities include coti'ducting 
sui\e\s» ctuKhittnig inteivieus. obsei ving evendav expeiiences, woik- 
uig in businesses* and engaging in livic activities. While manv teachers 
UKoipoKite these out-o!-school eNpeiiences into theii legidai classes, 
some schools have speii«il courscvs in vvhich Mudenis priniar) expeii- 
encesare in the community. 

leacheis use a vaiietv ol e\aluation piaciices to detennine student 
piogiess and achievement of the majoi objectives of social studies 
piogiauis. With the help and suppoH ol\uhninistiatois >md supei visors, 
needs assesMuents» diagnoses, ongoing fonnative evaluations, and peri 
odic sunuuati\e exahuuions aie conducted as an inttgial part oi instiuc 
tion in social studies. Valid and leliable tests— shoit ansuei and essav 
t\pes— *ne used widelv bm not exclnsivel). .Vnalvsis ol stndcnt woikaud 
systeuiaiic ubsei vatioti aie <i\su used U) pinpoint sliengths and weakness 
es iri sUKlent knowledge and skills. Inteniews .ind attitude sui\eys are 
anujug the methods used to assess pH)giani stiengths and weaknesses 
and to detcimine *uecLs in need of improvement. While there is a 
considcKd)lc auiount id e\*ihuuion activity, none is done without caielid 
and piioi du)Ught <rs U) how the lesults will contribiue to student 
learning and to iuipiovement of the social sUidies program. 

Desired State: The Curriculum 

The social studies curriculum in elementary and secondary schou's enables 
students to understand and (unction in the real social world. Although 
specific programs and organizational patterns va'ty throughout the nation, 
each school's curriculum is based on a substantial amount of attention to 
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each of the generally agreed upon major goals of social studies, knowledge 
from history and the social science disciplines, critical thinking and interper 
sonal skills, values and valuing skills, and social participation. Moreover, the 
social studies curriculum attends to each of these dimensions, the needs and 
abilities of students, the concerns of society, and the nature of the disciplines 
(subject matter), past, present, andjuture perspectives, and individual, 
societal, and global aspects. Each curriculum rests on a clearly defined 
rationale, with explicit objectives, a nonrepetitive pattern of topics and 
courses, and appropriate materials and activities. Local needs and resources 
are considered as individual curricula are developed, revised, and implement 
ed on a K-12 basis, and there is congruence between a school's stated social 
studies curriculum and its actual practice. 

The social studies uuTiculiun throughout the nation reflects a 
health) balance of unity of purpose and di\ersii) of appioaches. The 
ultimate purpose of social studies is to help students unclci stand and 
lunciion in the real social world — to be effective as individuals in societ) 
and to be thoughtful, responsible, and acti\e parucipanis in oui dcnio- 
cratic society. The majoi goals of social studies flow dirccil) fioni thai 
purpose and include an integMiion of the key elements of good social 
studies cuuicula. Detailed goal statements direct substantial aiieniion to 
the major goals of knowledge, skills, values, and participation. Social 
studies progams throughout the country reflect a synthesis of the best 
elements of the long-standing tiaditious of citi/.enship tiausmissiiMu 
social science, and inquiry into social issues. A baLuite and iutegiatiou of 
goals and approaches is not necessaiily ledected in each unit, textbook, 
or e\en course, but it is achieved on a K-12 basis in dific'rent ways by 
different districts. 

At the heart of each schoors social studies curriculum is an 
operative siaieiu*»ia of the piograni's goals and objectives. Written in a 
manner and level of specificii) appiopriaie foi that schoors needs, this 
statement ol progiam goals and instructional objectives is directly 
related to the majoi goals of social studies which guide the piofession 
and provide a fiamewoik foi progiani comses, materials, «m(l acti\ities 
within the distiici. Pieceding the development of the goals and objec- 
tivcs statement, or derived fiom it latei, is a statement of soci«d studies 
rationale which piovides tlie philu.sophical undeipinning foi the goals 
and objectives and relates duecti) to the ultimate purpose of social 
studies — to help students understand and function in the leal social 
woiUL These laiionale .statements contain positions about the natme of 
the individual, the natuie «)f societ)« the nanne of values, the nature of 
knowledge, and the nature of le;irning. \ 

Based on statements of rationale* golds, and objectives, the curricu- 
lum provides balanced attention to thp areas of knowledge, skills, 
affective development, and social participation. Kiiowledge is diawn 
from the majoi lacts« concepts. ge'nerali/.ations« and theories of all the 
social sciences and histoiy, «uul is piesented to studeius through topics 
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th«u interest sliuleuts aiul «illnv% tliciii to sense tlie lomplexities o{ the 
smial woild. Coiirinuing atteutiuu us gum to anal\/ing tuncul soiial 
issues and tieiuls that lellctl ihv leahties ol social injustice as well as 
lustite. lonllict as wcil as havmonv. (Ii\ersit\ as well as unity. Skills, 
paitiiuLnh those UNuiing to highci level ciiiical thinking,, are specified 
and stated in icuns ot outcomes whiih aie rneasmahle by a \ariet\ oi 
teihinques. Fioni kiudirgaUcn tinough rhe twelfth ^lade, aiientiou is 
placeil on ihe developuiciit ol attitudes ol stmlcnts whic h will help thcni 
Iicionie more cireitive sot iai paitiiipanLs. hnhuled in the luniciUuni 
aUM)ppoituiiities loi students to at tiialh paitii ipate in theii socialworkl 
as well as io stuck abotu it. 

I he paueui td topiis anil i ouises that the social studies i urrii uhun 
lollous is hased on the logic ol the social science disciplines Innn whic h 
(onte!it isdi«i\vn. ilie ilc velopuiental needs and abilities of student.s. the 
cemial tonieius ol soiiet\. and the resources available to the local 
sthooL The plates. c\ cuts. peiitMls. and situatitjns that studeius stuck 
aie t hoseu anti platicl in the cju licuhnn acctutling to rheii it)nnihulio!i 
to the teat hing t>t essenti«d skills antI it)ncepts t)r social studies as well as 
ttj then hioaci uutlt i standing t)f the histt)i\ td hninankiiuL Students' 
stutU IS appoitioncti anuaig gbhak natitaial. slate, loiahand sell related 
ttjpit s at all levels ol schtuiliug. i'heie is a mix ol tt)piis and issues diawu 
htjm die past aud pveseiu. with prt)jectit)ns into the liuure. 

Stgnihcantiv iulhieucing the selection ol tt)piis and ctjuises in the 
stHial studies tuniciduui aicl the interests of students as well as theii 
ttiguitive and st>t iai clc\elo|inieut abilities and needs Altlumgh the 
leseauh on stiulcni dcNckipment tUje.s nut pMivide ck huitive answers to 
CjUestitHis t)l tuiiiudiuu t)igani/atit)n. attentit)n is paid tti Inulings on 
htn\ students Irain. I his IcMtIs tt) placement td tertain kinds ol topks at 
ceilain giades. Foi exauipU*. ttjpiis that lend themselves to stuch via 
itnuiete tibjetts aud eNpeiknies aie placed at the elemeniaiv level; 
ttjpusilealing with die sell .ue stiulied timing eailv aclt)lesientc. topics 
pujviding a vvitlei lot)k at insiitutitiual svstems ale studied in later high 
sihtjt)l veais. At all levck ttipks au incUuled that allow stnclents*to put 
then skills tt) use in pi at tit al \ituatit>ns autl ttJ leccive Icedhack Ircnn the 
stH iaI enviitJinnent* 

l.ach sthool mchules a stutK ol niajt)i stuial issues and concerns in 
the stnial Atcithes puigiani. The paiticuiai issues and wavs in v\hii h ihev 
<ue nuo!pt)iatetl iutt) the cuiiieulum van. Stinie schc)ols have seveud 
sepaiaie ttnnst*s ItHiising tin tnuent pitibleins oi stKial issues. Others 
tlcal v\uh ihesr issues within histon tu stnial-science-based courses. Ui 
anv tase. students aie given t)ppt)i tunities to examine, research, and 
(list uss kev societal concerns Irom local to global settings. 

The stiiial stutlies tuiiicuhmi alst) rellects the vealitv ol the local 
sthntil's u-stiuites. As much as ptjssihie. cuiricular topks and tcnnsesarc 
ihtiscn lo niili/e teat licis* stieugtlis and interests. Included as a pari of 
soiial studies' lui lit uhun lesouues is the wtjikl outside the classroom. 

f 
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Tcathm regularly use (.oiiiiuunii} resources such <\h museums and 
gtnerniucm uffites in sotuil >uiclics iusiruction, calling upon piisutc and 
\olunleci support to supplcmenl school funding. While continuing 
elToits are nuide to provide appiopiiate and up-to-date maiericds, the 
social studies program works within budget icaliiies b> long-term 
plauniug and careful use of expenditures for materials. 

Rcioguiiiing die importance of cmriculum materials in iustruciiou. 
the social studies stafl places high \alue on die search for and selection 
uf appropriate and e{Tecu\e soci«d studies uialerials, Maieri«ds lepicsent 
a \arietv of instiuttional modes. In both textbooks and other kinds o( 
supplemental > mates ials. a nrix ol le<rruitrg styles and tcradring methods 
IS a\ailable. At each gr ade leNeh Muderrts ar e exposed to irrsuucliou not 
only from the primed word, but «rlso froui plrotogr«rphs. painiiugs. 
music, speeches, rcalia. maps, globes, arrd charts. No sirrgle rrrellrod or 
^ sivlc of presentaiion donrinaies dre rrse of nratenals. I'lreir corrlenl 

sirruLuh reflects the goals and objectives of the social studies program, 
with emphasis on Minrulating stirderU thinking ratlrei tlrarr nremuri^a^ 
tiou« 

\V!rileilrede\eh)pmerrtoftuMicuhrrn is a multi-layered process that 
includes par ticiparrts l^oth w ithirr ami outride the school, it is tire teaclrci 
who brings hie to the ^an riculum arrd nrakes it an elTectiNc selriclc in the 
preparation of smdenis for partiupation in the social world of thcii 
present and fuurre. U is the teacher who decides how the topics and 
skills are taught t» students in the class, who selects arul implerrrents 
niareriah <rud who rao\Cs social studies irrstr rrction bescjird the classroom 
walls. 

Desired State: The Social Studies Professipn 

All members of the social studies profession - teachers, supervisors, teacher 
educators, history and social science professors, curnculurrr developers, 
publishers, and others— have a comrrron corDrnilmenl to social studies 
education and work cooperatively toward its improvement. They also share a 
unrty of purpose and belief in nnajor goals for social studies. Although 
members of the profession are united in their efforts to achieve these goals, to 
^ strengthen social studies^* role m school curriculum* and to improve students* 

learr^ing experiences, diverse views on how to accomplish these goals are 
welcomed and given fair hearing and are reflected in practices throughout the 
profession. Working together* members of the social studies profession help 
to maintain high standards of performance, press for continued professional 
growth for all members, and provide constructive opportunities fop'members 
to interact among themselves, with professionals in other areas of educatton. 
dnd with noneducators. 

Among the members ol the social stndies profession, there is a 
strong .serrsc ot shared prirpose «rn(l comnritnrerrt to the m4ijoi goaU ot 
social stmli*.^ and to cuirrinual irrjpro\ement in social studies education. 
There is «i lre*rltlrv diversitN of appr*oaclres to «rclrie\e those ^odh. 
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AclvcictUcs ul thcNC a|}|)i()titlics have (.aicf ullv artuailatccl their appioaili 
h\ dc\eloping a rationale st»acinent» learning ()bjccti\cs, scope and 
UH]ueiice, examples oi luiiiiuluni materials, and dassroorn activities. 
This (levelopnieiii has been eiuouiaged b\ the intellectual climate 
williii) the profession, which fosters the creation of new ideas and 
provides forums foi theii ie\ie\\. When ncn\_i(lecis arc put forth, thev 
are carefull) examined ftu intellectual sotnulncss, practicality, and 
potential for enriehing social studies instruction. 

A positive lapport has developed among social studies educatois 
tinough fretpieut and snstiiiued woiking expciiences. All lecogni/e 
theii sliared assumptions and inteiest*> while* also iccogni/ing the ways in 
winch their roles are natnrallv divergent, fhcrc is respect foi eaih 
educator's role in social studies education, and the expeitise ol vaiious 
segments ol the pi ofc■^^ion is sought when solutions to new piolikmb au 
needed. 

\Va\s in which members of the profession work together are 
uumcrou^v. loi cXiiniple. liiissmoni teaclieis assiNt tcMc hei echuiitois in 
stiuctnimg and tonducting nrethods coinses. le*ichci educatoKs v\mk 
with teatlicis in 'action lesearch" elforti aimed at id'MUif\ing speiilu 
wavs to nioditv tl.tssiooni praitiies to iacilitate learning. Supervisors 
Imiction «rs cottNultant coutdiuatois in hi inging togcthei and aitiiulat 
ing the loncei us of tcachci^s. Supeiv isois connnnnicatc these coucci ns to 
admiuistiatois and state depariment peKsonnel and help tcj loiinulatc 
and iuterpiet rcs|)onses to tc.uhei concerns. Supeivisois and lanipus 
hasetl teathci educatois woik togclhei tu use the lesouiies o| learning 
psvchologiMs. iai scientists and historians, cniuiuhnn dc\elopcts. 
anil lav persons to improve social studies instruction. Hie local, stale, 
legional, and national oigaui/ations ot ^icial studies cchu.ttois Mippmt 
and cnhaiiic thcj elatioiisliips ol all Ncgnieiits o| ilu |>ioicssioii. I heii 
tonleu ncc*s and puhlications aie seen as .sup|»oit seivitesio luial elloHs 
and iiidiv idiia! te.icliers. 

In view oi the iinpoiiaiice oi cuiiiitduni niateiials in Mitial studies 
educatioiii the icl.ittoiiship .unoiig i.^iiicuhmi de\elo|3eis and ptdjlidi 
CIS and tetulieis. Mipci visoi.s. tcachei educatois. .tud (iiscipliiiaiians has 
liccn stieiigthcuecL Caniiculuin niateiials dc\clupiiieut» wlietliei In 
special projects, conimeuial pnhlisheu, oi total distiict peisonuel. is 
coiiduited hv individuaU who .uc well hnnied atnuit and aUiiiied to 
the alteinalive social studies 4i|)|)ioaclu's. .\|)|)icciatiiig tlie value ol 
diverse .rppioaches u> achieving the inajoi gtuils oi social studies, 
devclopeis and puhlislicis pujvide the .dternati\c ni.ueiials which aie 
needed la iiiiplcinent the Viuiun.'^ appu»4iclies. Otlreis in the piolessioii 
work with coniiiieicial and special pioject tlevelopeis t«j etjsnie that 
uitonnation about pi odutt.s teaches teacheu vvho 4uc seeking paituulai 
kiiulsot niateiials. Where local needs diUatc unicpie appioaclies. special 
development eiioits «ue suppoited \)\ piivatc and public lunding 
ellorts. 
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In iheselecuon oi development uf uuriuiliun maieriaLs. as in all 
utiier phases uf «their profession, social studies educaiurs are acuiel) 
auaie of die uaportance of keeping in mind the overall pin pose, the 
general rationale, and major goals of social studies. At the heart of all 
professional activities there is awareness and peiiodic ie\ie\\ of the goals 
and objectives of social studies programs and of the rationales that 
support and diie^^t those activities. Constantl) considered aie c|uestions 
such as. What are the needs of individuals and of societ) that social 
studies can help to meet, and what do we know about the nature of 
uulividuals, society, knowledge, \alues, and learning th«a will both limit 
and facilitate ouV efforts to meet those needs? 

Professional growth of social studies educators, anothei important 
dimension in social studies education, is fostered tinough both group 
and individual opportimitles and activities. Growth oppoitunities foi 
staffs or grujiips af educators^ are provided b) districts, states, and 
national agencies. In these endeavors, usuall) taking the form of 
inservite sessions and workshops, attention is on the cunent and future 
needs of stafi. Needs are determined b) teachers and supei\i.sors who 
woik together to design and sometimes conduct the sessions. An 
important fmiction of these inservice experiences is to help caieei 
teachers keep cunent on new fmdingsjn student development* on new 
know ledge geneiated in the disciplines, and un new icieas foi cuuiculum 
and instructional practices. . 

Not all professfon.il growth is generated through gioup experi- 
ences. Recognizing that adults, like students, havt; diffcient needs, the 
profession h«is focused attention on the inipuitance of pioviding each 
teachei an oppoitunit) to grow in a wa> that is pcrsonall) meaningful. 
For teachers and other educators, renewal oppoitmntils include lole 
exchanges, travel, peisonal lesearch, cieative niateiials development, 
confeience attendance, piofessional writing, and stuictmed leading 
time. Administiators aie well aware that such indivicluali/xd renewal 
opportunities are ciitical in preventing burnout and diopout .unong 
career educators ar»d give appiopriate administrative .md financial 
suppori foi these elTort^s. Howevei, individuals «issinne lesponsihilitv foi 
llieir own growth expeiieiicesaiid woik with appiopiiate adininistiaUJis 
and available resources to carry out their plans. 

Having Joined its members in a conimitmeiU to building and 
m«untaining a strong position foi social studies in the school ciiiiiculum 
and to contiiiuall) improve students* learning experiences, the soci.il 
suulies profession has also taken the iniuative in engendering public 
i>uppoit for socLil studies instuiction. Individuals and gioups of social 
studies educators have opened and sustained various channels of 
comjnunication with a \aiiety of individuaLs and^gioups.'Fioin infoim«i! 
discussions witln)aients to caiefull) «n ranged piesentations to conmui 
nit) organi/.ati'6ns and national audiences, public support has been 
sought and gained. Thiough open and positive conmumicAtion, social 
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})tudics cdiualtns \ui\v nut onK helped the publk luuk-iMand and 
suppoit hotial Miidio' pui po.scb, ihcy l)«i\t .dso j^.iiiud \<ilu<d)k* insiglu 
and knowledge fioni peiM)U6 outside etlut«ilioii «ibout \\<\ss in uhith to 
improve social siudics instruciion. 

Underlying the coinniituieui and activities in the piofessiou is .1 
iccoguition thai botial .studies edut«Ki()U is not statii. The prole^ssion 
enibiates the (l\n«iuiiL n«itui e oI mh i«il studies «iud lesponds I)n constant 
Iv icMewing while «tnal>/iug <ind glowing. Unit) ol puiposc is sought 
while dixeisiiy ol appioath is weUouied. (lonuuuniialion is open. New 
ideas «ne viewed as tlhdlcuges. This oneut«aiou pioxicles the (ommon 
locus and eueigi/iug spiiit that keep soiial studies in the loiefiont ol' 
elenieiuar\ and secondary students' education. 

Desired State: Public Support 

Sch6oI boards, parents, citizen groups, and the general public actively 
suppprt social studies programs in the schools. They are aware of the nature 
and importance of social studies in the education of young people, and many 
are involved in helping touprovide meaningful experiences in social studies in 
their local schools. Social studies leacfiers and supervisors are engaged in 
J frequent and constructive efforts to inform and involve the public in social 
studies. Most members of the public realize that many aspects of social 
studies lead to controversies that can contribute to the growth of good minds. 
They are supportive of efforts to present all sides of controversial issues both 
in the schools and m public forums, * 

rndei the leadeishipoi the National (iouut il loi the Sot iai Studies, 
the loial ,uul state lomuils .ind distiirt sot iai studies snpeivisois ha\e 
leguLn niedLUustus loi ionunuuiuttiiig with liu totuiintnit\ ahont the 
.rnus and pi<n,tHe!. ol theii so(i*il studies piogiaius. i hc natuie and 
sigiiificanie of mh i.il studies is olteu expl.iiued *ind demonstKUed to 
pauMits, school hoaids. and othei inenibers ol the la\ public. In 
adduion, luenibi IS ol the loi.iUoinnumit) .ueaitiveh in\ol\edin social 
studies pic»gunns as guest spe<ikeis, lesoince people. «ul\ison gunip 
niemheis. and laulitatois ol student expeiieiues in the tcjunnuuit). 
Indeed, the puhlu sliaies wilU te.uheis .ind othei edncatois .1 sense ol 
iespt)nsil)ilit\ loi helping students leain soti.il studies. While \aiious 
special iiiteiest gioups sttll woik at the IcJial, state* .uid ihitioiial levels to 
athie\e tlieii speti<il go<ils» tliex .ut iesti«iiiiecl In teaclieis. .Khiiinisiia 
tuis.arid the puhii tci ieu)giii/.e thai spetial viewpoints h«i\e liiuitc^cl loh s 
III the successlul iniplenieiitation ol a hioad. u)in|>ieiiensi\e social 
studies program. 
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Chapter Nine 



Recommendations for 
Social Studies in the 1980s 



Having described int. currents i Art of social sicdies and suggested 
desired states to which social studies educators might aspire, Project 
SPAN faced the most difficult task of all — formulating recommenda- 
tions for moving toward those desired states. One suggested approach 
resulted in a very short set of recommendations: 

1. Study the description, analyses, and diagnoses contained in the 
reports on the current state (or states) of social studies. Decide on the 
extent to which you agree with those reports and decide for yourself 
how thev can help you understand and improve the state of social 
studies from your own perspective and position. 

2. Study the desired states as proposed by Project SPAN, Decide the 
extent to which you agree and disiigree with them*and how you would 
modify them to set an agenda for yourself to improve social suidies, 

3. Considering your own position, perspective^ abilities, resources, 
and influence, decide how yuu tan act to improve social studies in your 
state or district. 

End of' recommendations. 

The SPAN personnel wanted to go further dian this, but they were 
caught between the impossibility of specifying recommendations foi 
particular individuals in particular positions and die high level of 
generality th.it must attend efforts to speak to educators in general. We 
decided to attempt the latter route, presendng general recommenda- 
tions and speaking as much as possible to die particular roles of ASCD 
members. Thus we have omitted the (sdll geuerall) recommendations 
contained in the full SPAN report that are directed to authors, publish- 
ers, university professors, researchers, and persons in funding agencies, 
even though some of these persons arc counted among ASCD members. 

The recommendations are organized to parallel the six desired 
states. Thus, each set of recommendations is introduced by a brief 
summary of die desired state to which the following set of recommenda- 
dons relates. The verb *'can" rather than "should" is used in the 
lecoumiendations, suggesting that diese recommendations are possible 
while avoiding an overly-prescriptive tone. 

For each desired stcUe, two or more major recommendations are 
presented, which specify the biuad tasks that need tube undertaken to 
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move from our current state to a desired state. Following each major 
recommendation is a series of specific recommendations addressed to 
identified audiences, suggesting how various segments of the profession 
can contribute to implementing the recommendation. The order in 
which the audiences are listed generally reflects a judgment of which 
audience has the greatest responsibility or the greatest potential for 
implementing the recommendation. 

We are not suggesting that the recommendations will be easily 
accomplished, nor thatjthey can be accomplished in a short period of 
time. Rather, they are the beginning of incremental changes that will 
improve the state of health of social studies education. Members of the 
profession can assess the usefulness of the recommendations and begin 
to implement those that have the most potential for bringing about 
desired changes in their particular circumstances. 



Desired State 

Appropriate to dieir grade levels and abilities, students are enthusi- 
astically engaged in learning the concepts and relationships of social 
studies and the factual knowledge needed to develop those concepts and 
relationships. They are developing critical diinking, valuing, and social 
participation skills. ' 

Recommendations 

Student learning comes as a result of achieving the other five 
desired states^ Therefore, no specific recommendations are given be- 
yond those that are related to those desired states. These reconunenda 
lions follow. 



Desired State 

Vht culture and organization of elementary and secondary schools 
reinforce the goals of social studies programs. Rules, decision-making 
processes, interpersonal relationships, management procedures, and 
physical settings of .schools all reflect a positive, humane climate diat 
mirrors political, economic, and social realities. 

Recommendations 

A. Project SPAN recommends that social studies educators assume leadership in 
efforts to increase av/areness and knowledge of the culture of the school and its . 
impact on learning. / 



Student Learning 



The Culture of the School 
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The first step toward minimi/ing the negali\e aspects and effects of 
school culture on student learning and moving toward the desired stale 
of having the school culture enhance and reinforce th?t learning is to 
study school culture and its impact on teaching and learning. Awareness 
and understanding will not guarantee the constructive change, but the) 
are prerequisites to such efforts. It is important for all persons involved 
in education — students, teachers, administrators, and others — to be- 
come more aware of the powerful influence of their particular school 
cultures on the education and lives of students. Examining and under- 
standing social s>stems and cultures is a central aspect of social studies. It 
is, therefore, reasonable for social studies educators to lead these 
consciousness-raising efforts in the 1980s. Significant contributions to 
these efforts can be made by each of the following groups, 

1. Social sttuiies teachers can use the school and its culture as content 
for the social studies curriculum. Teachers in. all grades ca^i.use 
examples and topics drawn from the culture, political system, and 
sociology of the school to illustrate social studies concepts such as 
authority, decision making, subcultural groups, rules and laws, rights 
and responsibilities, physical environment, <ihd work roles, 

2. Social studies supervisors, chairpmoiis, and other school administrators 
can lead efforts to identify the "iiidden curricula" operating in their 
schools and determine the degree of congruence between explicit 
learning objectives and the implicit messages and values presented to 
students. Those aspects of the hidden curriculum that can be examined 
include strategies used b) teachers to maintain order and control in the 
cLissrouin, methods used in social studies instruction, relationships 
between teacheis and administrators (especiall) in regaid to making and 
enforcing school rules), the implicit messages conveyed by the organiza- 
tion of the social studies curriculum, and the physical structure of the 
school. 

3^Rroject SPAN recommends that social studies educators initiate and support 
efforts to change aspects of their school cultures that inhibit and conflict with 
the realizatior? of the goals of quality 3ociHt*^tndrerprograms, while striving to 
establish, maintain, and extend activities that reinforce those goals in students* 
school lives. 

School cultures are not easily changed. Schools will probably never 
become models or Libor.itories of democracy in action. Some steps can, 
however, be taken toward making the cultures of schools more condu- 
cive to developing thoughtful, responsible participants in our democrat 
ic society. In most schools, for example, it should be possible to move 
toward more openness, better communication, and more extensive 
cooperation between and among students, teachers, and administrators, 
while fosiciing appropi iate degrees of autonomy, decision making, and 
personal achievement. Because social studies is centrally concerned widi 
human relaiiunships, social institutions, citizenship, and cultural change. 
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social studies educators can coiitribuie much to these enbrts. Specific 
changes in school culture can best be determined and approached on a 
school-by-school basis. 

The following examples indicate some actions th.u educators in 
various roles can undertake that would represent important changes in 
the cultures of many schools. 

1. Social studies teachers can initiate cooperative learning activities to 
foster goals not often reinforced by the dominant use of traditional, 
individual classroom activities. These cooperative activities can include 
team learning, group research projects, group service projects, peer 
tutoring, and peer learning and counseling. These activities may also 
inchide teamwork on specific projects, including interdisciplinary activi- 
ties and programs in which students study* topics from several subject 
areas. Many ctirrent societal issues provide opportunities for interdisci- 
plinary approaches— for example, the social and scientific aspects of 
technology, energy, and the environment. ^ 

, 2. Principals and other building administrators, with encouragement 
and suggestions from social studies teachers, can organi/.(i and conduct a 
variety of schuohvjde activities designed to build and enhance a sense of 
community and caring among the students and facidty. These activities 
can also emphasi/c social participation by students, the development of 
humane values, and critical thinking. Examples of such acuvities are 
assemblies, clean-up campaigns, fund-raising campaigns.' ahd celebra- 
V tions of special events, including those significant to different ethnic 
groups. 

3. Social studies supennsors can work with building principals and 
other administrators to encourage and reward teachers for using 
intcrdisciplinar) and cooperative learning activities in their programs 
This can be done by providing instav ice programs, modifying schedules, 
providing ample planning tinix:. and giving recognition foi these eflorts 

4. School boards and superintendents can plan to keep school sizes small 
wherever possible. Social studies teachers can support these elTorts by 
stressing the importance of small schools toahe development of a sense 
of community and identity. At die elementary level, a reasonable limit is 
about 300 students. At the secondai) level, between ()()() and 1,200 
students may be the optimal size. 

Teaching Practices 

Desired State 

Social studies teachers use a \ariety of instructional practices and 
materials to achieve the objectives of theii programs. With knowledge of 
educational leseaich and learning theory, they strive to make prac^tices 
and materials compatible with the needs and capacities of students and 
the learning tasks at hand. Very fevs teachers rely primarily on lectures. 
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recitations, or a single textbook. They use a variety of evaluation 
methods to assess the progress of students, learning problems, and the 
social studies program. 

Recommendations 

A. Project SPAN recommends that social studies educators make systematic and 
continuous efforts to broaden their repertoire of instructional practices and 
materials, with a view to providing a variety of approaches suitable to particular 
learning .tasks and to the needs and capabilities of particular students. 

Considering die hours, weeks, months, and years that students and 
teachers ^pend in scliool> it can be argued that a variety of leaching 
practices and materials is valuable just to prevent monotony. But there 
are still stronger reasons for using various teaching practices and 
materials. First, there is the fact that different students respond to 
different types of stimuli, and diat most students learn best by experi- 
encing a variety of approaches. Second, there is the consideration that 
student learning depends considerably on matching learning experi- 
ences with stages of cognitive and affective development. Finally, in 
social studies there is a wide variety of objectives— knowledge, skills, 
values, and participation— that can best be learned through varying and 
tailoring leaching methods to learning tasks. The history of past reform 
efforts indicates that every social sttidies teacher will not suddenly use a 
wide range of teaching practices skillfully merely because there are good 
reasons for doing so. It is possible and important, however, for each 
teacher to make a determined effort to broaden and improve these 
practices, even if ori a modest, incremental basis* Social studies teachers 
need to make the personal commitments to do this, and administrators, 
teacher educators, and others need to provide them with the help and 
support necessary to accomplish these efforts. 

The following actions are examples of the contributions that various 
groups of educators can make toward widening the range of insirXiction- 
al practices teachers use in social studies, 

L Socml sUidies teachers can assess their own instructional strengths 
and weaknesses and make personal conunitmcnts to learn or improve on 
at least one new instructional technique each year. Attention can he 
directed, for example, to new discussion strategies, role playing and 
simulations, community -based activities, use of media, concept-develop- 
ment strategies, surveys, and case studies. 

Social studies teachers can provide their students widi at least one 
special, long-term (several days or several weeks) learning experience 
each year diat relates to important concepts, skills, valuing, or participa- 
tion objecuves and that is likely to be^the kind of experience many 
students will remembei and talk about yej\rs later. Depending, of course, 
on the teacher and student, many types of activities could comprise such 
experiences— Bloom calls them "peak learning experiences "—including 
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social action projects, simulations and ujle-play activities, peer-learning 
and cross-age teaching progKims, commnnity based learning activities, 
and individual or group research projects. 

2. Social studies ^uf)enihon tan plan aud conduct inservice programs 
that focus on the use of dilTereut instructional strategies and practices. 
These programs can inchide materials and activities that teachers can 
readily use in their classiooms. Wheievei appropriate, teachers who are 
panicidarly skillful in a specific piactice should help conduct diese 
programs. 

Social studies supervisors can also take acj^antage of opportunities 
to eng<ige iheii teacheis in progianis that b> theii nature invite the use 
of difTerent instructional practices. These types of programs include 
lawMelaled education, vaUies education, local histor), communit) stud- 
ies, multicultural suidies, and global studies. 

B. Project SPAN recommends that social studies educators take advantage of the 
diversity that already exists among faculties in order to provide students with a 
variety of teachmg models, styles, and practices in social studies. 

While lc( ture and \ ecitalion based on a textbook cleai iy chai acteri/e 
the dominant teathing piattice in social studies throughout the natiou\s 
schools, there is also consideiable diversity among the teachers in 
individual styles of teaching, pei tonalities, interests, Vidues, and areas of 
expertise. Recently a fail amount of lesearch in education has focused 
on identifying anci matching teaching st)les with students' learning 
styles. The ideal ma> be to provide a precise match of teacher and 
learnei, but the practical implementation of that goal seems fai awa>. A 
more attainable objective may be to reali/.e, clarif). and extend the 
diveisii) that aheady exists within the social studies faculty in a school 
and to uuli/.e that diveisit> to maxinumi advantage so thai each student 
has opportunities to experience a variety of models and stjles of 
teaching. The following aie some specific actions educators can take to 
encourage that practice in social studies. 

1. Social stttdm kadiers, Imtuipak, <outi\elots, and othaw responsible 
for helping studenis plan theii st hedules can eiicouiage stiuUnts to take 
social studies fiom difTeient teachers so that tlic) can benefit from 
various teaching models, styles, and instructional practices. 

2. Primifmls, Mif)ewisu}\\ and othets responsible foi hiring new social 
studies teachers can make pointed effoit^ to build and maintain social 
studies faiidties compiiscd of teaclierij who lepiesent a diveise lange of 
models and instrtictional styles. 

C. Project SPAN recommends that social studies educators develop and use a 
vanety of evaluation techniques to assess student learning and their social 
studies programs. 

One of the majoi bai lieis to using different teaching piactites and 
working towaid various instiuctional objet lives is the dominant use of 
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factual recall tests as the major method of sitident evaluation. Teachers 
have not been provided with a variety of useful and practical techniques 
for evahiating student progress in developing critical thinking .kills, 
social participation, and values. Primary accountability for both students 
and teachers still rests with grades based largely on written tests that 
stress recall of facts and on the scores from standardized achievement 
tests. Less emphasis needs, to be placed on gathering standardized test 
data in social studies, unless it is used directly to make program 
evaluations and decisions. More emphasis needs to be placed on other 
means of gathering evaluative data, including attitude surveys, content 
analysis, observation, student self-evaluation, and oral examinations. 
Moreover, evaluation needs to be focused more on diagnosis of student 
needs and evaluation of programs rather than solely on grading and 
ranking students. The following are examples of what \arious educators 
can do to implement this critical recommendation. 

L Social studies supervisors and staff development spe^ ^sts can plan 
inservice programs designed to teach social studies teachers how to 
develop items and evaluation strategies that tissess critical thinking skills 
and conceptual understanding and other areas not assessed by most 
teacher-made and many standardized tests. Social studies supervisors 
can work with evaluation consultants and teachers to develop a pool of 
test items that measure critical thinking skills and conceptual under- 
standing in various social studies courses. Those items need to be keyed 
to the social studies objectives, weighted for difliculty, and shared with 
teachers throughout the district. Data from these items can be used for 
both program and student evaluation. Data on student attitudes and 
values can be used for program assessment but should not be used for 
grading students. 

2. Social studies district stipewisors, chairpersom, and ieacheis can lake 
steps to include social studies in district accountability efforts. A variety 
of evaluative data should be used to determine t!ie quality of district 
social studies programs, including sUident test results, attitude surveys, 
classroom observation, content analysis of texts, and latings of learning 
activities by panels of educators. Any minimiim competency tests used in 
social studies need to reflect the full range of social studies skills and 
understandings. Emphasis on some at the expense of others will 
eventually distort social studies programs by forcing concept; ation on 
those areas covered in the test. 

3, Social studies teachers can make a committed effort to use tests that 
include the measurement of critical thinking, cuncepuial undci standing, 
learning skills, and participatory skills. They can also share the tests they 
have developed and information about tests they have used with oihci 
teachers teaching the same course. 
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Desired State 

The social studies ainicuhun enables students to understand and 
function in the real world. Each schools curriculum is based on attention 
to the agreed-upon major goals and dimensions of social studies, and 
each promotes a nonrepetitive pattern of topics and courses and 
appropriate materials and activities. Local needs and resources are 
considered as individual curricula aie developed, and congruence exists 
between each scIiuo^'a stated social studies curriculum and its actual 
practice. 

Recommendations 

A Project SPAN recommends that social studies educators give renewed attention 
to reviewing, revising, and slating their views on the basic purpose and goals of 
social studies, taking into account all elements described in the SPAN curncu 
lum desired state. 

li efTective participation in the social world is taken as the basic 
purpose ol soc iai studies, and knowledge, skills, values, and participation 
are accepted as the major go.ils. then it is imperative lor social studies 
educators to elaborate these ideas and to think .through the ways in 
which this purpose and these goals can each have substantial representa- 
tion in the K-«I2 curriculum. It is also important lor curriculuin 
planners to arrive at a well thought out rationale (or the emphasis to he 
given to each ol the lour goals and the various dimensions ol a 
comprehensive social studies cmricuhini. 

Ihe starting point loi rational and elTective curriculum planning is 
consideration ol the ultimate oi basic purpose and goals to be aclmwc! 
The SPAN desired state foi the currituhnn presents a uselul and 
defensible place to begin such work. However, even if other educators 
disagree with this view of the purpose and goals oi soual sludies, the 
obligation remains to clarif) whatever rationale, goals, and objectives 
they have for sucial studies^This phase of curriculum planning olten 
gets short shrifl in the hustle of curriculum planning and materials 
adoption. Rationales, goals, and objectives are not items to include in the 
beguimng of cm riculuin guides and textbooks merely to satisly a public- 
relations function. rhe> must be considcMed and reconsidered as 
teachers, suficrvisors. and developers move through the process o I 
detcrminingnhe content, m.iteiials. kerning activities, and evaluation 
procedures for theii social studies programs. More lime and thought 
(levoted to purpose and goals at all levels of curriculum planning and 
implementation can lead to a more integrated and eflective program. 
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1. Dhtmt social studies comultants and (iirmulum (ommUiees c«m .for- 
mulate sLUcnicius of their distiicfs coniiuitinent to the hasic piiipose 
and goals of social studies. Through publications, coiniuittees. and 
workshops, the) can secure iinoheinent in and conunilnient to the 
disiricfs position on the basic purpose and goals of thcii social studies 
program, 

2. Social studies teachers can clavif) <ukI state their \ie\v5 of the basic 
purpose and majoi goals of soci«il studies and pailicipate in school «ind 
diurictwide efTorts to i e\ie\v the i«uionale, goals, and objettivcs of theii 
5CH.ial suidies program. 

B. Project SPAN recommends that social studies educators at all levels examine, 
their existing curricula, including their scopes and sequences and 
curriculum materials, to determine the extent to which they are consistent with 
the basic purpose and major goals of social studies, giving substantial attention 
to a'l the important elements of a comprehensive social studies curriculum. 

It 's not uncommon for eleiuems of a curriculum to have little 
relationship tucach other. Rationales, when the) exist, ma) be so \ague 
and general as to support an) curiciilum. Goals and objccti\es aie of ten 
so broad .aid cxtensi\e as to give little guidance to the actual cm i icuhun. 
The currituluin structuie, in die form of a scope and sequence and/oi a 
list of courses and topics, may be >M*itten b) an ^/r/ //or committee, put on 
the shelf, ctnd forgotten. Curiiculum maleriaLs, usnall) lexibooLs con- 
forming to a national pattern, may have a limited lelationship to locall)- 
chosen goals aia^l objectives, as a tonse(|uence, what is taught in the 
classroom, following the teM, ina) have a limited lelatiouship with local ] 
goals and objectives. Finally, evaluation methods, based on standaidi/ed 
tests or on tedchev-niade te ts piimarily related to the textbooks, ma) 
have little reLuIonship to the stated lationale, goals, antl objectives of the 
school or district. 

Concerted tITorts need to be made, therefore, U) see that the 
rationale, goals, «uul objectives clarified b) social studies ediK.aU)is aie 
indeed reflected in the acuial content, mateiials, and activities of their 
social studies progjams. The first step ui this j)roccss is to examine 
existing cui I icula tu determine the extent to v\hich theV (a) deal with the 
four goals of knowledge, skills, values, and participation, (b) are based 
(»n the needs and abilities of students and die concerns of societ) as well 
as the nature of the disciplines, (c) focus on past, present, and future 
peispectives, and (cl) include indiv idual, societal, and global aspects. The 
following aie some suggested activities that vaiious social studies educa- 
tors can undertake to help implement this objective. 

L Social studies teachers ^an examine their individual social studies 
tuiirses, materials, and evaluation proceduies to deteimine the degiee 
t ) which they tontiibutc U) achievement of tlie basit purpose and goals 
and include all the important elements of a compieheusivc sotial Mudies 
program. The) can make theii v iews know n in the planning and i ev isioi. 
of school and district curricula and selection of materials. 
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2. Dhirict wttal dudies supefvLsors and teachers, through planning 
commiliees, tan examine their district's K-12 social studies program to 
determine the extent to which it contributes to the basic purpose .ind 
gOiils of social studies. Included in the examination can be the district^ 
social studies rationale, goals, objectives, materials, activities, and Qvalua- 
lion procedures. Strategies for ledressing shortcomings and imbalances 
can be determined and implemented. 

3. District admitiistratvrs and boards of edncatwn can provide profes- 
sional and financial support for the efforts of district teachers and 
consultarus U) define, revii>e, and implement social studies pi ogiams that 
areconsonan? with the basic purpose and goals of social studies. 

C. PfojectSPAN recommends that support be given at all levels to the production of 
curriculum materials and teacher resources needed to address relatively neglect 
ed areas of the social studies curriculum, such as critical thinking, social 
participation, societal issues, and student developmental needs. 

1. Social studies consultants and district administratoKs can support 
district efforts to produce curriculum maverials that meet the basic 
purpose cuul goals of social studies and. at the same time, reflect locid 
needs rehued to those gocds and local resom ces that can contribute tu 
tlieuK 

2. Social studies teachers cm take individual responsibility for devel- 
oping supplemeutar) materials for at least one new unit of study pei 
year, units that are not likely to be available from connueicial pub^i^ers. 
Examples of subject nuuter foi such units include local public issnes, the 
local school cidture, and local resource persons. 

3. State and district wnsultatits and administr(Uor\ tan use their pivotal 
p<jsitions as links between publishers and teachers to crcMte av\ai eness of 
the need for materials that genuinely support the basic purpose and 
goals of the disti id's social studies prugranis. Paiticulaily in largei states 
and cities, they can work with publishers on the joint development of 
experimental innovative materials, with at least tentative assmance of 
adoption cmd use by the cooperating states or cities. Some such eflbrt is 
essential to breaking the impasse cieated by the i easoUiible \ eluctance of 
pnblisheis to put substantial lesonices inU) innovative matciials and the 
reluctance of distiicts Uj plan innovative curricula foi which suitable 
materials are available. 



The Social Studies Profession 

Desired State 

. All members of the profession h«ive ii common commitment to 
social studies education and work toward its improvement. The) share a 
unity of purpose and belief in ntajor goals, although diverse views on 
how to accomplish these goals are welcomed, given fair hearing, and 
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rcHeciecl in practice. \\\)rking together, members of the profession 
iiiaiutaiii high st«iii(l«irds of performance, press for professional growth, 
and welcome opportunities for a wide range of hiieractions. 

Recommendations 

A. Project, SPAN recommends that social studies professionals engage in nation 
Wide debate and dialogue about the basic purpose and directions of social 
studies. The aim of the dialogue is to create one or a small number of statements 
about the rationale, goals, and objectives of social studies that will provide a 
sense of unity and direction for the profession. 

Social studies can suffer from too much or too little focus. An 
authoritative, monolithiL statement about the nature and purposes of 
social studies tan discourage creauxc dixersity, dissent, and change, just 
as excessive fragniciit<ition of purposes can result in a destructive hick of 
unity and direction. What is needed is diversity within unity, ncxihiliiy 
within stability. In the late 1970s and early 80s, many felt a lack of unity 
and direction, movement toward a greater sense of unity may well he in 
order, hut not at the expense of continued openness to change. Debate 
and discussion about these matters must involve all segments of the 
profession, not merely die academic scholars at uni\ersities. Examples of 
actions tluit may he taken by various groups to foster creative debate 
about social studies purposes follow. 

1 . District admiuLtratoKs aud ^r/ioo/ bmmk can gi\ e administrative and 
fiMancial support to participation on the part of their st)cial studies 
professionals in this coiitinuiiig, nationwide dialogue. 

2. DuUrtct svcml studies comidtanU can contribute to the nationwide 
dialogue by making available, through professional journals and meet- 
ings, the work of their local districts on rationales, go«ils and objectives, 
course content, activities, and evaluation procedures. 

3. Saci(dstudit\ teachers can participate in the dialogue by extending 
their own professional reading, participating in inservice activities 
directed toward these goals, contribu»ing to local, regional, and national 
journals, and participating in legional and national meetings focused on 
the purpose of social .st\idies. 

B. Project SPAN recommends that social studies professionals and other educators 
strive to create settings that foster constructive and cooperative work among 
social studies educators, other educators, and lay persons. 

Social studies piofelsionals can profit from greater coniiminication 
among diemsehes, receiving support, ideas, and challenges from each 
other. They can piofit from interactions with other educational piofes- 
sioiuilsaiul lay peisonsby getting increased understanding and support 
from those peisoiis and by responding to the criticisms and constructive 
suggestions of "outsiders." Outsiders, in turn, can profit by getting u 
** better unclerManding of the go<ds and methods of the social studies 
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ccliuaioii* .Hid In htiving ihc ()|)|)()Uinnt> lo influence M)U.iI siudics 
prognims. 

C()nsirucli\ e tiiid tooper.uive work .unong xarious grou|)S and 
individuals t.in uitui onl) ifiheicisa uill lo uoik logeihci , usefnl Vvoik 
lo accomplish, and appropiiale ciuiunslances in which ihai work can be 
acconi|}lislied, A|)pi opi iaie cii i nnistanccs must be an angcd, w iih alien- 
lion lo consideiaiions such as a|)piopuate nieding liines and |)late.s, 
a\ailabiliiy ol paiiicipanis, and a\ai!abilii) of ihe required rcsoiuces. 
Acii\iiies niusi be planned wiih cleai siaiemenis of goals, agendas, and 
respoiisibiliiies and canied out with appropriate leadeiship, ie|)oris. 
and follow-up. F.xainples of actions that can be taken to foster svith 
coopcniiive activities lollow. f 

K Social stmlm teadiers can be brought together periodically for 
such pui|)oses as updating content. in^pio\ing in.structional luelliuds. 
and promoting piofcssional de\elopnienl and in\ oh ement. Teachers, 
lonsultants, and adniinislratois lan shaie lesponsibilii) foi planning 
and executing siub meetings. ALdie secondaiy le\el, meetings can also 
be held wiih teaihers of othei subjects to pionune coopeiati\e eiVorts 
bridging dillt icnt subjects. At the elemental) le\eL some of the nieet- 
ings can fen us on wa\.s in whith teachers relate social studies U) other 
subjects. 

2, Di\(iHt (ultfunL\Ualan utul hIwuI hoards can gi\e administiati\e and' 
iinancial sup|K)il to ioim and maintain districtwide social studies 
planning coumiittee:>. Such |)lanning committees, constitutctj of overlap- 
ping, lotatnig inembci ships, can ha\e icspousibilit) ioi monitoiing new 
de^clo|>ments outside and inside tjic distMi.t. disseminating infoimation. 
planning niscixice activities with consultants and adnuui^Uatoi>. le^iom 
mending I unit uhun mateiials, cUul designing evaluation puKcduio. 

X St(i(e Muuil \tn((w\ (onsnltanh can work with district consultants 
and social stiulies committees lo plan .slalewide piolessional activities, 
mchiding micnmation dissemination, insenice |)iogianis, and othei 
professional cle\clo|>ment activities, rhe> can also woik with regional 
and sur»' acciediting .igencies to ensuie that accieditation documents 
and |)iaaices encoctiage and snp|)oit appiopiiate piolessional stan 
(lards and |)nictices. 

C. PfOiCcl SPAN recommends that ddmmislralors and leacliers recugntze, encour 
age. and ulilt^e the diversity and individuality that iixisls w(lh»n the profession. 

Students, tcaclieis, administiatois.considl»ints, and all othei |)artici 
pants in eclucaiion.d cndeavois !ia\e diireienl goals, talents, and capaci 
ties. It IS futile to c \pcc t unifoi nut) in capabilities and pei fohnance. and 
It wonlcl be mdoituiiate if unifoimil) could be achieved, Diveisitv and 
individualitv can cniich evei> educational endeavor. thc> aie souices ol 
new ideas and challenges to old ideas. 
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1. Teachers can lake the initiative in determiniug what renewal 
opportunities and experiences «ue most suitable foi their own continu- 
ing development. Each te<icher can be prepared to submit periodically 
an -individualized plan ior updating a»Kl renewing his or her own 
professional development and impunemeiu of teaching. In addition to . 
recognizing and planning for theii o\vn profession<il growth, teachers 
can seek to encourage and capit<dize on the differing talents and 
iftierests of their students. To the extent of theii abilities, teachers can 
use a variety of teaching materials and learning experiences. 

2. Building pnncipah and social studies consultants can consider the 
individual characteristics and needs of their social studies teachers in 
planning and providing opportunities for professional growth and, 
renewal. Administrative and financial support can he piovided to assist 
the individualized professional development plans of teachers. 

3. All social studies educators can provide platforms and symp«ithetic 
ears foi the expression of diverse opinions. «is well as reasonable latitude 
for a \ariet> of approaches to social studies education. Persons with the 
power ai)d influence to encoiuage or suppress diversity include plan- 
ners of inserv ice. programs and of local, regional, and national coUfei- 
ences, cnniculum developers, teacher educators at imiveisities. groups 
of parents and lay persons; and editors and piiblishers. 

D, Project SPAN recommends that social studies educators promote and support a 
senes-of role exchanges to improve communication and understanding among 
members of the profession. 

Role exchanges can greatly enhance personal effectiveness and 
broaden one*s vision of.the field of social studies and of education. Role 
exchange can increase communication, thus giving a better perspective 
on ones own problems and the problems of others, while introducing 
new ideas and techniques gle*med from peers in an miction setting. Role 
exchanges can have the additional, incidental benefit of bringing vaiiety 
to teacher and students. 

!. Social studies teacher^ c*m exch.nige responsibilities, both with each 
other and with teachers of othei subjects. pro\iding a bioader perspec- 
tive on other teachers* curricula, students, and school cultures. Such 
exchanges can profitably take place between teachers in the s«une school, 
teachers in dilTerent schools. *md teiicheis at diirerenl gr«ide levels. 
:$ including exclumges between teachers in magnet scliuols «md feeder 
schools. 

2. SjHial sttidies comnltants, admiuistrdtots, and classroom teacher s, with 
in <md between districts, can exchange responsibilities, prefeiably foi 
lengths of time sufficient to permit acquaintance with students and 
school personnel in the new settings. Such exchanges tan help consul- 
tants and aclnunistratuis keep in touch with changing student altitudes 
and behavior, with the cLissrooin effectivene.ss of paiti'culai cnniculum 
materials, «uid with a variety of problems seen from the viewpoint of ll. 
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classroom. The classroom archer can gel a belter perspective on the 
responsibilities and problems of consultants and administrators. 



Public Support 

Desired State 

School boards, parents, citizen groups, and the general public 
actively support social studies programs. Social studies teachers and 
supervisors aie engaged ii} efforts to inform and involve the public. Most 
members of the public realize that man> aspects of social studies lead to 
debates that contribute to the growth of good minds. They support 
effortsvto present all sides of contioveisial issues, both in the schools and 
in public forums. 

Recommendations 

A. Project SPAN recommends that social studies educ<itors conduct systematic 
efforts to demonstrate the nature «.nd importance of social studies to the public. 

One of die failures of the **new social studies*' efforts of the 1960s 
and earl> 1970s was that their proponents tended to ignore the public 
until a crisis occurred. Social studies educators in the 1980s cannot 
afford to ignore the public. They nuist assume the initiative ui convhic 
ing school boards, parent organizations, community groups, and othci 
segments of the general public that social studies must be an integral 
part of a K->12 education. This in\olves explaining and illustrating what 
a good, comprehensive social studies prugiam is and why it is inipoit«mt. 
Leadership in these efforts can be assumed <\i the national and state 
le\els, but must be directly communicated at the local levels as welL The 
following actions can be taken by various groups in this effort. 

1. Soaal studies supewisjrsy in conjunction with teachers and state 
and local social studies councils, can use this booklet «md niatei iais fi om 
their local programs tu conduct awareness piograms foi parents and 
members of tlieir communities. These sessions can also include the 
demonstration uf activities that illustrate what social studies is and why it 
is important, as well as the presentation and discusMon of materials. 
Special emphasis can be given to the importance of social studies at the 
elementary level. 

2. Social studies teatliers can take advantage of back-to-school pro- 
grams and parent-teacher conferences to show parents what the> aie 
doing in social studies and why it is important. Teachers can emphasize 
to parents that social studies is more than memorizing facts from histoiy 
and geography, that it includes understanding big ideas, learning 
thinking skills, and participating in the social world. 
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B. Project SPAN recommends that social studies educators actively involve mem 
bers of the public in their social studies programs. 

Involving communitv incinbers and the public in social siuclies 
programs can help to bring the real social world tlosei ii; the students. It 
can also help to increase public understanding of social studies and its 
importance in young people's education and thus increase public 
support for social studies. Recent experience in many states with law- 
related education is illustrative. Lawyers, judges, police, and other 
community members ha\e demonstrated considerable support foi law- 
related education and social studies programs as a result o£ their 
extensive involvement in these programs. These efforts shoidd be 
broadened to include many othei members of the public in other aspects 
of social studies programs. The following actions illustrate some things^ 
social studies educators can do to encourage this involvement. 

1. Social stitdies teachers can include and involve members of their 
communities in their social studies programs in a variety of w ays. Pareius 
can be used to help on field trips and to offer places where studeius can 
conduct community learning activities. Many different members of the 
community can also be effective guest speakers for social studies 
classes-r-including lawyers, judges, political officials, social scientists, and 
businesspersons. 

2. Suuahtitdies sttpennsvrs u\n coordinate efforts to establish a file of 
resource people from the coiiununity who can serve as guest speakers ot 
hosts for tommunit) learning activities for social studies programs, 

3. Social studies supemsors and other admir^istrators can involve 
members of the community, through the school board and pareru 
organizations, in the process of curriculum revision and materials 
selection. The nature of this participation can lange fiotn reactions ui 
drafts oi prcliminar) plans to formal niembeiship on comniittees. 
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Chapter Ten 

Social Roles: A Focus for 
Social Studies in the 1980s 

Douglas P, Superka 
Sharryl Davis Hawke 



SPAN HAS OUTLINED SIX MAJOR PROBLEMS that social Studies educators 
need to address in the 1980s and a series of desired states and 
recommendations for improving social studies. Since those statements 
are broad guidelines, a number of different approaches to social studies 
could be advocated to implement the recommendations and achieve the 
desired states. This section offers one such approach. 

Seven Social Roles 

e 

How can social studies contribute more fully to the development of 
knowledgeable and effective participants in our society? One way would 
be to focus content .uid instruction more directly on how most people 
par«ticipate in society — how they spend their time and where they put 
their energy. Most people s social lives can bq described by seven major 
roles: citizen, worker, consumer, family meniber, friend, member of 
various social groups, and self. Social studies can help young people 
understand, value, and function creatively and competendy in these 
social roles — thereby helping, them become effective individuals and 
eflective participants in our society. 

The term "role" has been defined by sociologists and psychologists 
in various ways. There is general agreement th.it the term refers to a set 
of organized meanings and values that direct a person's .ictions in a 
given situation or in the performance of a given function (Kitchens and 
.Muessig, 1980. Rose, 1965). Most anthropologists and sociologists .idd 
that these roles are usually ascribed to people by their society or culture. 
Some emphasi/.e die interactive nature of this process and that individ- 
uals still can exercise choice in defining and implementing their roles 
(e.g. IMumer. 1970). The term role is used here in roughly tliis manner. 
^ Particular .mention is directed to situations (especi.dly sets of relation- 
ships) and functions implied by a role. 

Each of the seven roles defines an important area of social life in 
which nearly all persons participate and each implies a specific set of 
relationships and functions. While each role defines a distinct set of 
relationships and functions, all seven roles are interrelated. Social 
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studies programs can higlilighl both the disiinciiveness of and the 
inierrelationsliips among the seven social roles. 

The idea of a social roles focus is not completely new in education, 
although these se\en roles are somewhat different from previous 
formulations. A similar theme can be found in the **seven cardinal 
principles'* of the 1918 NEA report, which included worthy home 
membership, vocation, citizenship, worthy use of leisure, and ethical 
character (Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, 
1918). More recently, two social studies educators have proposed an 
emphasis on "lifelong loles"— citizenship, family membership, occupa- 
tion, «i\ocation, and personal efficacy — lor elementary social studies 
(Joyce and Allemau-Brooks, 1979). 



Citizen 

Citizenship educadou lias been considered the central goal of social 
studies foi at least the last century (Hertzberg, 1981). Moreover, within 
the context of the recent resurgence of interest in the topic, citizenship 
has been called the **primary, overriding purpose" (Barr and others. 
1977), die ceruering concept" (Shaver, 1977), and the **ultimate justifi- 
cation" (Remy, 1978b) of social studies. The revised NCSS ciu riculum 
guidelines, state framtiwuiks, distiict curriculum guides, and textbooks 
reflect this orientation. 

Despite widespread agreement about its centiahty and importance 
toMicial studies, however, there is litde agreement about the meaning of 
citizenship, the nature and scope of the citizen role, or the nuyor focus of 
citizenship education efforts (Meyer, 1979). While some educators ha\e 
stressed patiiotism and loyalty, odiers have emphasized problem solving 
and social criticism. Some definitions of citizenship encompass nearly all 
areas of social life, while others are restricted to the political arena. 
Nearly everyone, lumever, agrees diat the de\elopment of responsible 
panicipating citizens is a key to presei v ing and improving oui democrat- 
ic society. 

Our definition of the citizen role focuses on the relationships 
betv\een individuals and political entities (for example, the sl«ite. govern- 
mental agencies, *uid political organizations) and organized efforts to 
induence public policy. On the basis of this conception, the citi/.eii role 
includes a wide range of important activities, voting, obey ing just la\vs» 
challenging unjust laws, paying taxes, serving in the armed forces, 
participating in political parties, studying public issues, advocating 
positions on public policy cjuestions (eitfier individually or in gu-iips), 
working for volunteer organizations, and holding public office. Citizens 
engage in these <ictivities in a vaiiety of seuings and at several levels, 
including the neighborhood, community, city, state, region, nation, and 
wodd. with the ;>pecific nature of the citizen activities differing at the 
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clitTeicni levels. Many ol the activities performed at the city, state, and 
national levels are dircctl) related to government institutions, while 
those at the neighborhood, region, and world levels are not. 

In relation to all levels of the citizen role, social studies has a major 
and unique contribution to make. Although other subject areas and 
aspects of school share some responsibilit) for citi/xn education, social 
studies is piimarilv lesponsible for providing upportnnit) for students 
to learn the basic knowledge, skills, and values needed to understand 
and participate effectively in the United States polidcal s>stem and to 
analy/e and help resolve public issues. 



Worker 

The worker role, unlike the citi/en role, is not geneially perceived 
by social sUIdi^•s educators as being central to their field. Although some 
educatois have supported the "infusion** of career awareness into social 
studies instruction (e.g. Taylor and odiers. 1977; National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1975). many teachers have viewed career education as 
an encroachment on die legitimate domain of social studies. 

Social studies educators cannot ignore the fact that producuve work 
IS one of the most important aspects of most peopIe*s lives, A consistent 
finding of the various secoudar) education conmiissious of the 1970s 
was that education had failed to establish a meaningful relationship 
between school and work in our society (National Task Force for High 
School Reform. 1975, Nauonal Commission on die Reform of Second- 
ary Education. 1973; Panel on Youth. 1974). 

What can social studies contribute to diis role? Its responsibility m 
this area is auxiliary, not primary. The major responsibility must and 
should rest with career education specialists, guidance counselors, and 
language arts and mathematics teachers. Social studies can reinforce 
these efTorts. Social studies also shares with other areas of school and 
society some responsibility for developing decision-making skills and 
constructive attitudes toward work. 

In addition to these shared responsibilities, social studies has the 
fi)IIowhig special functions, to provide students with awareness of 
careers direcdy related to the social sciences (for exaniple. urban 
planner, sociologist. go\erumcnt administrator, and business econo- 
mist), to help suidents leflect on their worker^related experiences (such 
as analyzing interpersonal relationships and conflicts on the job); to 
provide students with knowledge that will place in historical and social 
perspecuve die role of the worker in U.S. society and die world 
(knowledge about laboi unions, immigration and employment, women 
in the labor force, and the impaci of war on jobs); and to help students 
analyse and discuss the interrelationships between the worker role and 
the other social roles (the conflicts that often arise between being a 
responsible member ol the family and a conscientious worker). 
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Consumer 

While not all people aie woikeis oi aclhe ciii/ens, c\enonc in oin 
M)cict\ is a uinsuuiei . 1 he lulc of tonsumei is to Iniy and use the goods 
and sen ices pioduced I a workeis. 1 liesc gt)0(ls and services include 
natural resourte.s (watei^ wood, oil, and gas},, nunuiaciurecl producis 
(lood. drugs, bicycles, and cais), inionuaiiou {piini and othei media), 
business sei\iccs (btinking, insurance, and leal estate), and .social set vices 
(education, medicine, lecieation, and wcllaic). The con^^innei vole 
mcliuies being a gcjod phuniet , shoppei, and protector ol these goods 
and services and an cFFcctivc mono manager. Being a \vise and 
competent consume! in oui modem complex society will continue to be 
a major challenge in the 1980s and beyond. 

The consume! lole is sometimes peicei\ecl as «in ecouonuc acti\it\ 
m which peisons engage solel> loi theii own iudi\i(lu.d bene(it. The 
pioblenis lelated to using eneig\ and othci emiioumental lesoiuces 
lia\e denionstiated that the lonsumei lole also has bignifuant collective 
and societal dimensions. Bu)ing a buiall cai instead ol a Lnge oru*. Tor 
example. ma> be a long-teun money sa\eji foi an individual. It ma\ also 
be a moie enxiionmentallv sound *uid sociall) responsible decision. 

Soci«d studies' majoi coutiibution to the vcdeoi consume! can be to 
help students mulei stand this lole in the context of oui national 
economic* .political, and social systems and to appreciate the global 
mterdependcnce ol consumeis. Meeting these goals loi consmnei lole 
e(luc«aion suggests such topics as consume! law, sctppK and demand, 
consumei |)H)teition, inihuion, nu)ue\ and cieclit, bouotts, energ\. the 
en\nonment, nudtinational coipoiations, and inteiuational tiade. It 
also calls loi teaching alxau inteu elationships ktwcen the lonsumet 
and the other social roles. 

Family Member 

Most denu)giapheis piedict th.it the IDHOs will not be an eas\, stable 
time lor lamilies ni the I'uited States, l)i\oi(e tates will prcjbabK 
lontnme to lise, biith lates will leinain low, nu^ie women will join the 
paid laboi loue. mou ( hihhen will li\e with onl\ iine p.iunt, and more 
couples will decide not to have c hildicn. Despite these stiesses, stiaii.s, 
and changes, most expeits believe that tlie Anieiican lamiU will adapt 
and sur\i\e. Because of these stiesses. sUaias, and changes, \onng 
people will need all the hcdpthe\ langet to undeist.ind and linution in 
their roles as lamiK members. 

FamiK loles include mothci. lathci, husband, wile, scui, daughtei, 
biothei, and si.stei, also gi ancle hild, giandpatent. niothei-in law, and 
stdl otheis. hvenone Imu tions in two oi nioie lamih loles, olten in two 
oi moie sinudtai\eonsl\. The uatiue of each ol these loles changes^ 
(hamaticalK ovei the ccjuise ol a peison\ lilc. Societal trends add 
another element ol change. 
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Social studies programs can and should make an imporiaiu contri- 
bution to helping young people understand and function in their 
present and future roles as family members. Obviously, social studies 
cannot and should not be totally responsible for producing "good family 
members**; a young person's own family will certainly be the major 
influence. However, b) drawing on knowledge fromsoci()logy» psychoh 
ogy, anthropology, and histor), social studies can help students bettei 
understand and deal with parent-child relationships, sibling relation- 
ships, the rights and responsibilities of parents and children, changing 
family roles, the family as an institution, the future of the family, the 
diverse types of families in the United States and throughout the woild, 
and marriage and courtship. 

At present, the family is a specific focus of social studies only in the 
primary grades (especially grade i) and in the 12th grade, as p«irt of a 
sociology or family life elective* in other grades it is virtually ignored* 
despite the importance of family to the lives of early adolescents. The 
role of family member should have a more prominent place in K-12 
social studies programs. 



No social studies teacher, especiJIy at thejtinior and senior high 
levels^ has to be reminded that friends arc one of the most important 
dimensions of students* lives. A recent study of teenage sexuaHty 
co(\firmed the importance of friendships in the lives of 15- to 18-year- 
olds (**Scx Rated Below Friends, School, and Sports,** 1979). Younger 
students also value friendship, but they think about it differently. 
According to research conducted by Robert Selman and Anne Selman 
(1979) children's thinking about friendship de\elops in stages in much 
the same way as their reasoning about moral issues and odier interper- 
sonal relationships. The Selmans also found that many youngsters need 
help in making and keeping friends and in dealing with friendship- 
related conflicts. 

The importance of friends does not appear to diminish as one gruwh 
into adulthood, although the nature, forms, aVid bases of friendship 
change dramatically. While we lack extensive leseaich data on fiicnd- 
ships, such popular-culture indices as television shows C*La\erne and 
Shirley'*) and singles-club memberships suggest the importance of 
friendship in our society. The few studies dial do exist (Block. 1980. and 
Pailee. 1979) confirm that the experience of friendship is crucial to the 
healthy social and emotional development of children and aduhs. 
Strained family relationships and aHenatiun from the community andci 
line the importance of friends as a source of trust, understanding, 
affection, and acceptance. > 

In contiast to the centi ality of friendship in people's lives, the topic 
is virtually nonexistent in social studies. A few primary level textbooks 
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touch on ihe subjeci and some supplcnieniary materials contain activities 
related to friendship. Of all the social roles, however, that of friend 
receives by far the least emphasis in social studies. 

Social studies (along with language arts and counseling) has an 
important and legitimate contribution to make in this area. While a new 
educational movement is not being suggested here, there are some vital 
aspects of friendship that can be a part of schooling and social studies. 
Many students at all levels will respond to opportunities to examine and 
discuss questions related to friendship, and the social sciences have 
important knowledge and skills to offer in educating students for the 
role of friend. Appropriate topics include forms of friendship, ranging 
from casual to intimate, responsibilities and expectations associated with 
friendship, qualities of good friends, processes of making, friends, social 
mobility, same-sex/^opposite-sex friendships, conflicts between family 
and friends, peer groups, cross-culture friendships, and wartime friend- 
ships. 

Member of Social Groups 

In addition to functioning in the other social rolOs. every person is 
also a member of various social groups. Broadly defined, these include 
(I) groups whose membership is determined at birth (being male oi 
female, a member of a racial group, and a member of an age cohort 
group); (2) such categories as religious groups, ethnic groups, and 
socioeconomic classes into which persons are born but from which they 
may move; and (3) groups to which people cho6se to belong, such as 
bridge clubs, baseball teams, and consciousness-raising groups. 

Participation and membership in all these groups can take place at 
\arious levels of involvement, however, certai^i socially-prescribed ex< 
pectations and norms are associated with membership in each group. 
Social suidies efforts in legard to membership in the first two kinds of 
grcups should be focused on teaching students to be aware of the 
existence and nature of different kinds of groups, to analyze their 
particular afliliations with groups, to make conscious individual deci- 
sions about the extent of their participation in various groups, and to 
uncierstand the natuie and oiigins of group expectations— emphasi/Jng 
that one does not necessarily have to limit one's choices because of 
traditional group expectations. This has indeed been a major thrust of 
many multicultural education, ethnic studies, and women's equity ef- 
forts. 

At the most intimate level, a person can choose to belong to a small 
face-to-face group whose primary goal is social or philosophical rather 
than political or *vhu»e organizing principle may be ethnic identity, 
religion, age. or sex. Some examples of groups in this category would be 
a social club based mainly on ethnic aftiliation. a youth athletic club, a 
bridge club, and a local church or temple, 
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At still another level. «i social group may be a large-scale (national or 
global) organization Avhose purpose is to help maintain and improve the 
social conditions of a particular grou|>— for example, the National 
Organization foi Women (NOW) and the National Association for the 
Advancemer(t of Colored People (NAACP). The role of social studies in 
regard to such a group is to teach about its natinx'. purpose, function, 
and impact «fnd to help students make \ eflecu\e decisions about possible 
participation. 

Still another t>pe of group is a social aggregate lacking any kind ol 
formal organization— males in the United States, children in the world, 
and Jews, for example. This category also includes members of geo- 
graphically defined aggregates, people \Nho in the same river valley, 
mountain range, or desert, who have no political organizaiion hut share 
certain values and beha\ioi because of their interaction with a common 
environment. Here the major role of social studies is to teach about the 
impact <ukI contributions of such groups in the United States and the 
world— uiih attention to the groups' cultural traditions, customs, and 
history, and the efl'ects of major historical or conteniporai^. forces on 
their social welfare. 

Social studies can contribute to students' understanding of the 
gr(nip-mend)ei tole by focusing on the interrelationships between this 
role and the uihei social roles. Family roles, for example, are closely 
related to membership in ethnic groups. Another crucial topic is the 
potential lonflicl betueen the citizen role and membership in these 
social groups. Recent multiculli^ral education effo^^is have helped to 
emphasize the phualislic nature of our societ) and therefore of citizen- 
ship in the United States. Some, however, view this as fVagmentation of 
the society and subordination of nadonal civic values to ethnic and 
cultuial values. The possible inien;elationshipi between the citizen role 
and religious group membei role have been dramatized by the direct 
involvement of i»ume religious groups in recent political campaigns 
Teaching directiv ind honestly about these kinds of conflicts and 
interrelationships today and in the past is a significant responsibility of 
Social studies. 

Self' 

United Stales society expects a4)erson to be a good citizen, worker, 
consumer, family membei. and to a lesser extent a good friend. In 
addition, our societ) ohen conveys certain expected ways* a person 
shoukl act based on one's sex. ethnic group, and social class. There is still 
another expectation oui society places on people, because of the high 
value it puts on the individuaL people are also encouraged to be 
ihemsehe.s— to express theii own uniqueness and to develop their full 
poteniicdiiies. I his stiiviiig foi fulfillment and realization as a unique 
and competent person occurs both within the six social roles (lor 
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cxciinplc. b) being a \n\n\uv icachci oi ibc best lalbci you can possibb 
be) and outside those roles (b\ leadiuf? bistoi) to expand oue^s intellet- 
lual horizons or running ten miles a cla> to de\elop and niaintain a 
healthy body). We ha\e dcfuied Uiis lunction and the sets of relation- 
ships* meanings, and \alue5 associated with it as the role of self.^ 

The importance of includitig a focus on sell has been recogni/ed b\ 
many educators within and oiUsidc the social studies held. Goals of 
increasing sell-awaieness and enhancing sclf-csicem have been a central 
aspect ol humanistic cduccUion and \alues clarilication (e.g. Ganiield 
and Wells, 1976. Rathsand oUiei s, 1978). Main social studies educators 
also uicludc these goals (e.g., Fenton, 1977). 

As in the other roles, the role of self involves the person in certain 
kinds of activities. In cKldition to acting competently in the other roles, 
these sell-developineut-uiieutecl activities include developing a positive 
and realistic sell-concept, increasing one's seirawareness. expanding 
one's intellectual capacities, developing and mauitaining a healthy 
emotional and physical being, and clarifying and living bv a set of 
personal values that leads to individual and societal well-being. 

All aspects of school and society share some responsibilitv for 
education and development related to the role of self. What is the 
unufiiecoiitiibutitin ol social studies to this goal? It consists primarilv of 
pioviding leaining expel icmes thai will help students uncleistand bow 
die othei social loles. iiuludiiig u . t ibeiship in social groups, inllueiue 
iclentitv and .self-development, as well as how the lattei can inllnence 
and change .social loles. fo accomplish this goal social studies can draw 
on the sodal sciences— from psvchology. sociologv, social psychologv. 
hisUHV. aiithiopologv. and cultuial geographv— as well as on sources 
such as nuilticultuial education* sexMole awareness, literature, and 
phiUjsoplu. 

Why Social Roles? 

The goal ol lefot using social studies on social loles cannot be easjiv 
attained, nor will it be a magical panacea for the problems ol social 
studies, rile social loles focus is recommended in the belie! that it will 
help, mole than some existing appioaclie.s. to alleviate the six problems 
desciibed bv Piojeit SPAN and move social studies tow.ird die desired 
states. I he ellecl of Miiial loles on foiu ol the six problems is discussed 
here. 



*\Vlulc a ina\ tua be naiinifiii lo use ilie U'liu sdr as a "rule" as u is iisetl \mi\ ^m* 
lH*iicve i\us wmxw f iiK-m lei niin«»h^Kv lot tnu prtscia (un |H»st . cuipliasi/uig ilic m\ni} taui 
relaiuimlupol iliescU miho tuluT m\ mrmI roles- t his usage is simiUi lu ihal ol muiu- 
soiif«|o^isis.iofl [ihilosfnilKMswIui lu\tr liKusctl Oil aiumcTaiiUausi luispcimt <ni sd! and 
MHieiv (e iM7l, Blinnei, lUTUi A Miiiilar \ w\s nl ibc sell niU" Ikin also hcini lakeii 
h\ Miuu' s«Hial siiulies t'liiuaiorN U'k, ll.us. PKSh 
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Student Learning 

The most important problem to be addressed in the 1980s, and by 
implication the ultimate desired slate to bea(,hieved, is related to student 
learning and valuing of social studies. Since social roles focus on how 
children and adults really spend time and act in die social world, this 
orientation should help students appreciate the importance of social 
studies, increase student motivation to learn social studies, and, ultimate- 
ly, improve students' learning of significant knowledge and skills in 
social studies. 

The social roles focus can help students see the value of social 
studies. Can it also lead to increased learning of important social studies 
knowledge and skills? A case can be made for social roles having more 
potential to do that than some other approaches. First, the social roles 
provide a framework for asking: What knowledge and skills are most 
important for living in the social world? If helping students become 
efTeciive participants in the social world is the ultimate goal of social 
studies, the social roles focus might lead to a clarification of knowledge 
and skills that are more directly related to that goal and not entirely 
> different from the knowledge and skills now being taught. 

Second, social roles is more likely than other approaches to improve 
student learning, because it has a greater potenual for stimulating 
student interest and motivation. A recent meta-analysis of education 
research has demonstrated a consistent and positive relationship be- 
tween student motivation and attitudes and student learning (VValberg 
and others, 1979). Common sense also suggests that students learn more 
when they are interested and involved in a subject and when they believe 
it is important and useful to diem. 

Third, a social roles framework has a great potential to incorporate 
and use the knowledge about student cognitive, moral, and social 
development that has been gained in the past decade or^two. Unlike 
approaches that focus an one aspect of social studies (such as influencing 
public policy, learning the basic facts and generalizations of the disci- 
pline, or being a responsible citizen), the social roles approach with its 
balanced emphasis on personal, interpersonal, and societal issues will 
lend itself readily to integrating the implicaiionsiuf a wide range of child 
development research. 

Suggesting the potenual for social roles to use knowledge of student 
needs and interest is not to ad\ocaie a total focus on student interest. 
Some structure, such as that of the social roles, is needed to provide a 
stable focus within which .student concerns can be considered, without 
treating a cuniculuin that is repetitious or unduly concentrated on the 
egocentric orientations of students. 

Curriculum 

The major problem with the social studies curriculum today, as 
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identified b) Piojcct SPAN^-is that it is not organized around or focused 
on personal and societal goals that help students become effective 
participants in the social world. The social poles focus is designed to 
alleviate diis problem b> emphasizing die wjde range of roles in which 
people engage — from niainl) person«d ones such as friend and family 
jnember to societal ones such «is consumer and ciiizen. The social roles 
framework, moreover, provides an excellent way to integrate the man) 
tlivcrse topic areas such as legal educ«nion, multicultural studies, con- 
sumer education, and career education. The roles also provide an 
understandable framework for integrating knowledge from history and 
the social science disciplines and for explicating the major knowledge, 
skilh v^due. and participation goals of social studies. 

I The roles 1iave strong potential for developing a couiprehensive 
social studies curricuhmi based on personal «ind societal issues. More- 
over, the roles provide a curriculum focus that can integrate three 
previously competing perspectives of social studies— subject, learner, 
and society. 



Profession 

One of the primary needs identified by Project SPAN for improv ing 
the profession is u> develop a greater unity of purpose and direction for 
social suulics instruction, hi the last 20 years a number of approaches 
and rationales for social studies have been posited, including reflective 
inquiry, social science disciplines, citizenship transn'iission, and student- 
centered (Morrissett and Haas, 1982). The critical need now is to 
develop approaches to social suidies that syutliesi/e tliel)esl elements of 
each of these various perspectives and point to\\ard TrcHnng students 
understand and act effectively in dieir social lives. j 

One such approach is the roles focus, which calls (\Sr providing 
learning experiences and for teaching knowledge, skills, and values thai jv 
will help students understand and act effectively in the major roles ib-^ 
which they engage in the social worid. This will require students to learn 
facts, concepts, and gencrali/.aiioiis from history and the social science 
disciplines, it will involve developing reflective thinking and rational 
decision-making skills. cUid it will include developing sonfie basic values 
and discussing value issues. But instead of doing these things for their 
own sake ami instead of competing for attention, proponents of these 
^approaches tan see where and how each of dieir views fits into the 
overall pui pose of soci<il studies. The roles, therefore, can be an efTective 
way to provide a greater sense of unity and direction to the profession 

Moreover, eflorts to establish a social roles focus on a K-12 basis can 
encourage interaction among elementary Junior high, and senior high 
social studies leacheis. Fliis would, of course, be true lor any attempt to 
provide a K-l*^ locus for social smdies. but the social roles, more than 
otlier approaches to social studies, also provides a strong basis for 
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fostering cumnuinicatiun between social htudics ctlucaturs and olhci 
subject area teachers. 

Finally, the roles focus tan contnbute to alleviating teachei clissalis- 
faction bv puniding teachers with a cum|nehensi\e and undeistaudablt 
statement of the lentral puipose of social studies — a pmpose that can 
also be undeistood and suppoited b) students. In addition, social loles 
provides a framework whereby teachers of all grade levels and of 
\ar\ing perspectives can contribute to achieving this pmpose. 



Public Awareness 

The sixth pioblem identified b) Project SPAN points to the need 
for more public awareness of, suppoit for, and in\ol\cnient in social 
studies in the 1980s, This will not be easily attained. The adult public, 
according to a lecent Gallup poll (1978), shaies the students* belief that 
their social studies classes were nut \eiv useful and iele\ant to theii li\es. 
Paradoxically, they still rate U.S, history and government as essential 
subjects ((iailup, 1979). Both views, howe\er, are pujbably tied to the 
realities they expeiienced as students — those touises weu* ic'i|uiied foi 
them and tliev were not \et\ relevant to them. Personal and societal 
lelevancy is one inipoitant aspect of the social loles appioach. If social 
studies educators can denionstiate this lu the public, a uiajoi step toward 
public understanding and support can be acliieved. 

Thus. etTorts to educate the* public must occur when we tr) U) gain 
irrvolvement and support. The social roles have an impoitant advantage 
over othei social studies reform appuMches in these tfToits. Ihe lolcs 
i«ui be explained in simple, understandable teims — citi/en, consuniei. 
worker, friend, parent, child, and so on — to whiclr the public can i elate. 
Previous reform approaches had to overcome jaigonistic teims such as 
**interdisciplinarv social science concepts*' anci "leflective inc|uiiv pio- 
cesses** w'hen communicating with lay people. 



Some Questions About Social Roles 

Wuidd aditfitunt *tj nnud ndt'\ a\ an ui^ttnuni^ jm n\ mean ( uUud abandonmtnt 
of the ()rt'\ent uuml^siudm t ufmtdum? 

^^^JiiA^rnncIT of the present content could 1)^* kept, Manv existing 
^lourses, (inient nativities, and available materials cojuain valuable 
elements foi teaching social roles. Misuuical peispectives ancKonccpts» 
for eXcUTiple, aie valuable souices of knowledge to help people undci- 
stand ancI fuuvtion well as citizens, consumers* famiK membeis, and so 
on, in cmr rapidlv^ciianging society, 

Wttidd adofjUoU tj \u\d lolt % '/ /o of ^tn ud siudie\ lelt^aU ah^vnship U* a 
minor ink tn the curncidum? 
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No; au/cnsluj) couUL and piobablv should, reniain the single moM 
miponaiu n.ic in bocial studies. Cui/cuship would, however, give \Nii\ i<> 
greater emphasis on the other roles than airrently exists. 

In a cunirulum hdsed nu uuial }oK thtu an\ pUue fot tofm > based on soital 
concents that have come nito the ttntuuhim tacnlly—siHh «,> multuiiltmal 
studies, XiomeH\ stu(lie\, future studies, and ^rhlrnl issues? 

Yes; social roles can piovide a usekd Irantruork for selecting and 
orgaul/jng subjecunatiei iclated to Uu-se concerns. S:ud\ing lanulieso^ 
diHereut ethnic gioups ox in dilTeuMt culiuies. for ex^unple. will not 
onl\ enhaiue multicultui al awaieness bin help students place iheir ^ 
own huiuK roles and menibeishi]) in ethnic groups in perspecthe , 
I-ocnsing on the posMhIe lolcs ol consumers and workers in die 21st 
centnr\ tan add adclition.d Kde\aiKe io luture-studies programs 
Ihusut a toius nu s(Kud )oles imply that students ate to he indoitiiwited into 
hasMve atieptame of the loles assif^^ned to them by society^ 

Like an\ other locns. the lules proNide a setting within which ' 
students tan and should deal with the interpla\ between in(h\idnal goals 
and societal goals, stui.d maintenance and social change, and sell- 
acruah/ation and soc lah/ation. Nh)st ol these social loles ha\e changed 
(hamaiualh ni the last 20 \ears; mote changes in the lutnre aie 
mcMiahle, Piepanng students foi diese and othei emerging loles in the 
liiture will mean much moie than instilling a set ol propei norms and 
behaviors. 

Ihusn't n soiial iohs nnfdiasis Mtt^^i^est a loa bvel uf nitrllatwd iiidaix o}'--a 
Wfukn Moust " (\Im of iUituulnmf 

As wnh an\ othei j^oal oi locus, it would be eas\ to lediue social 
roles to tnMahi\— with courses such as "Youi Friends in Histon" and 
*()ne Hundied Ua\sto Knhante Yom Sell-Concept I Inough Cieogia- 
ph\ ' Ihis need not happen. Ihe examples given in the precechng pages 
should nuhcate th.it iMs possible to locus on social loles while nuintain- 
mgihe uuellectnal nitegritv ol histoiv .nul the social sciences 
l)oe\n t an emfiha^is on so( tal n>/r\ ni sot ml studu s tmf)ly that sodul studtrs will 
hm) soli ff sfmnsihility for dn elofutii:^ tnfoaned, nmfhtent. and ammitted 
iitntUs, uiukets, cousutnns, and so ouf 

NO: cither snbjecLaieas and .ispects ol school lile ha\e importam 
contributions tcj tluise icdes. Science teacheis. loi example, shaieat least 
an ecpial iespoMsil)ilit\ with social studies teacheis lor helping students 
bee cmie wise consnineis ol e!icrg\ and othei em iroiimcMUal lesouices 
Be\oud the school, utlici social institutions (such as the laniih. incdia. 
Inismess.and cliuich) ha\e a poweilul influence in social roles develop- 
meiit .\M)iing person's of^'ii famih, for instaiu*', has an eiiornioiis 
nii|)act <Hi the kind of patent oi spouse he oi she will be, Soc iai studies. 
hcme\ei.cU)es ha\e a valuable touti ibntnui to make to eclucaiioii related 
to the social lolev-^within the school. probal)h the gieatest contiibiition 
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Conclusion 

We have attempted to demonstrate hu\v a social rules focus is 
consistent with Project SPAN\ analysis of major problems and suite- 
ments of desired states for social studies in die 1980s and may be mure 
effective than some existing appruaches in helping to d'Jiieve diose 
desired slates. We are not implying, however, that this focus is the only 
way or that it is i proven way to alleviate those problems and move 
toward those desired states. We welcome other viewpoints on how to 
accomplish those improvements. Meanwhile, we have submitted "suci«il 
roles" as one specific suggestion for helping to make social studies more 
useful and worthwhile for elementary and secondary stud'^nts in die 
1980s and beyond. 
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iAppendix 

The National 'Science' 
Foyndation'Studies 




three studies tunimissiorred by the Natiuiial Science Foundatiun. The follouing 
excerpts describing liuw those studies were cunducied are frimi The Status of Pre 
College Science, Mathematics, and Social Studies Educational Fraciice^ in C S SihouL 
An Overview and Summaries of Three Studies (SE-78-7 1). 



1977 National Survey 

/ 

The 1977 National Survey of Science, Mathematics, uiid Social Studies 
Education was conducted by the Research Triangle Institute. 

Ihe survey utili/.ed a national probability sample of districts, schools, and 
tcacher:!>. The sample was destgned so that ever) superintendent and principal, 
and every teacher and supervisor of science, niatheiuaticSi and social studies in 
grades K-12 in the United Stales had a thantc of being selected. All public, 
Catholk, and private schools in the touritn were induded in the target 
population. 

The samples v\ere selected using a multistage stratified cluster design. First, 
approximately 100 public school districts were selected from 102 difTercnt 
geographic areas across the country. Next, schools within these disuitts uerc 
selected to provide a total of approximately 100 schools at each of fuur grade 
levels. 4-6. 7-9, and 10-12, Finally, teachers within each sample school 
were selected from a list provided by the pi incipal. Three teachers were selected 
from each K-3 and 4-6 sample school— one tu answer questions about scifiice 
instruction, one about mathematics instruction, and one about social studies 
instruction* Si\ teachers— two in each subject— were selected Iruiu each 7 -9 and 
10-12 sample school. 

An initial review of the research litcratuie was conducted to locate pievious 
studies in science, mathematics, and social studies mstiuction and tu identify 
important variables. A preliminary set of research (juestiuns and data sources 
was developed. submiticdTTTNSF. and revised based on NSF feedb«ick, Pielinii 
nary drafts of questionnaires were prepared with items that cuuld be used to 
answer research questions. 

I he preliminary u.afts of the (piestionnaires were reviewed by NSF and by 
18 consultants with expeitise m science, mathematics. «ind social studies educa 
iiun. and b> representatives of a number of professional organisations. 

Aher final revision and approval, the hnal venions ol t|ie questionnaires 
included the following topics: 

State SupeniAur, time spent ijn various supcrvision/coordinatioii activities, 
sour ICS o! mfoimation. aiicudarice at NSF-sponsored workshops, dissemination 
uf federall>Tunded cur^^iculum niaierials. requirements foi high school giadua 
tion. and problems affecting instruction in their states. 
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l:V2 ScKiM SrrniEs in the H)80s 

D^ytrHt (lunuttlum Deitlopef^. jitb lo^puiisihtlilio, pHjfcssujiuil iiieinbeibiiipb 
and activities. soUKCi» of uiforniatiDiu distiict giiiiidincs, cisc of ^laiidauli/cil 
tests, lexilxjok selectiun, use of fedeiall) fuiulctl cuiiiculuiii maienals, and 
problems affecting instruction in their districts. 

SupewUendaiU, background infonniittun auch <isilistiict chiolhneni, tvpc uf 
cuimminltv. ju'i puj^il expenditure, funding souiccs, nuini>ci of tcacliei!>. anil 
numbei ul cfistrict suj>ei \isui,s, and upluions abuut fcdeial suppoit fui cuiucu- 
lum development. 

Prtn^ilKiL\. school cniullnicnt» tvjK* of conumuntv . prnRiiMl's i|u<il die attune 
for super\ising science, niadieniatics, aiul social studies instruct uui. suuices o( 
O inform. itiun atcndance at NSF-sponsoicd activities, school facilities, ei|uip- 

ntent. .tnd implies, textbook selection, ptoblems affecting instiiictiun in then 
schools . u 1 fede rail) funded cun iLuhun materials, «ind course (jneiuigs auil 
enrollments in science, nimheiuatlcs, and social studies. 

Teacher\^ numbei of years teaching, sources of informatuin. needs for 
.isslstarice» time spent in insiruLtiim, teaching lechniqnes, ust ol iuuhovisu.d 
uKUciials. use of fedcralh funded curriculum ruateiials, atleiularue at NSF- 
sponsored aiiivities. and problems affecting instniciion in then sthools. 

Questioruiaiies were mailed ]o teachers, principals, and local chstiiit super- 
visoi-i. In distiicts uilh no district supervisor in one or more subjeit aieas, die 
supetintendent v\as asked to designate a petscjnjo answei questions abtnit 
ciiMrkt progr.ims. 

Follow iipaitivities used to iui lease the i espouse lates included thank-viiu^ 
leinindei postuirds. a second i}uc'stionnaire iitail out, inailgiaiiis. and pliijuc 
calls. 

Completed i|uestioniiaties were editecl nianuallv and coded to lesolve 
multiple responses and to assign ruimcric values U) open ended iespoiise>, Ilie 
data were then tiaitsfoi meil tcj machine rCitdable form using pHjgrainmabk 
teimiiuds. and a nurnbei cjf niacliira eihting checks \\cre pczftjinicd. Responses 
lliat were outside the acceptable range were toded as 'bad dala * and excluded 
from the an aivses. 

The (iriid step iii iii^ preparation was the addition sampling weights to the 
file. The weight assij^r^ed to eath sample member v\as the inverse ol the 
probabilitv (jf being selec^ted into the Scuriple, these weights wtie then adjusted 
for noiuesponse (if sainple inembeis. All lesults ul the sur\o wtie calculated 
using weighted data. \ \ 

fhese data, as in all sury^'vs, weie h*ised on the self iep«Hi cd resptjndents. 
Inachhtion. the results cd ativ sctinple sin vck *»'»«'ppiised to a ((llsu^ol theeiitne 
population, were stibjOd to sample v.:. aTjiIttv. Results would utji be exactiv the 
same if a second random sample were drawn. 

For atomplete discussion of the resi^lts ol the n<itional survev, see Ins R, 
Weiss, Sntional Surit^ oj SttetHf, Mttthttf^itn \, and Stntul Studo \ itiuiatton (Wash- 
mgton, !).('. • National S( ieiue Foundation. IU7H). 



The Case Studies 

(.ase St utiles in Siierue Fdiuation is a colleciion ol field (d)sei vatioiis cjI 
stieiue teaihnigatid K fining m Aniencan publii scho(jlsduimg tht school vc.ai 
l*J7ri-77 File stiidv was tJigaiu/ed hv ti learn of eductUtou rese«Uiluis ai dii 
rmverMlv ol llhruMs. 
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Eleven liigli btlmols and llieii ivvtki s< Imols wviv sek'Ucd U) provide «i 
di\erie and balanced gnHip ol sites, luial and urban, easu N\esL nonli and 
^ou{\u racialh dheise, eu>m>miuill\ well-oH and inip(i\eiislie(l. consiriulin^ 
sciiuols and cloMUg stIiooLs. nui()\ati\e and iiaditioiial. The\ \%cre fnialK 
sele^retl so that a leseaither willi ample tclevaiii field expeiiente (ould he 
plaicdat eadi. lutonfnni hndiiigs ol ilie etinuigi apliit iase Minlies and lo add 
spec Ml infornialiuM. a national siialtlied landoui sample of abonl 1000 leac hers, 
prnuipals, aniuulniii snpeivisois, supeiinleiulenis. p.uenis. and senioi (lass 
students were suneved. Suivev (pusti(Mis weie based on ul senaiions .it the 1 I 
tase-studv sites. 

Ihe held leseaitlieis >\eie instintted to Itnd oui what was luppening and 
what people belieseil was unpoitant (n sttent e Hucluding matlieiu.itits and Mui.d 
stietue) programs. On-sjte fioni loui to ir> weeks, lescaicheis weie not ie<|uired 
to toorduiate then work witli i)l)Hi\ers at otiiei sites. Qnestions originallv 
mduated niiportani In the NSI' oi ideritihetl ead\ in the lield weie "networked" 
1)\ the llhnois team. LHoi ts lotiiangulate fnidiiigs were «tsMsted b\ ie[)uits ol site 
visit ie«ims. 

I'a( hobseiNei piepaiedatase stndv lepoit that was pieseived iiita( t «isp<n t 
oi the fnial (olleition, and latei augmented with iross sin loutlusions b\ the 
lllnicns team. 

I he case siudies aic desmbed iit inll in Robert h. Stake and Ja( k A Kasle> . 
Ir.J ii^eStwUrs in Sui nn I tttttutioti i\V«islnngttm. National St ienc e Tomida 



The Literature Review 

Ihe dnid stud\ was a leview antl analvsis of the hkiatnie lelated to the 
sl.itus oi (he\tsnng piauuesni sthotdsand inte*t(het tthiiation Un the peiitxl 

ihnuigh 1*^75, and t2) needs assessment tiiorts that have ioi used i>n local 
and naUonal (omerns. Ii was (onthnted h\ the (ientei foi Science antl 
Maihematus I dmatitm .tt Ihe Ohio State Intxeisitv antl the Stnial Stiente 
KthitatUMi ( (»nstJUtu!n. Int. An anhnal seaith til the liteiatuie was umtlmted 
nsmg suth tiata hases as I.Rl(.. leporls tti fetlt jal edniatumal agent ies. l)t^M^ta 
twn,\h\thuh inhimtlnmuL Lduuthon hult\. state tlepaitnient td edmation lepoits. 
Numni.iiv tlat.i ltt>ni go\ernmemal ami pitilessitmal studies, pudessional jonr 
nalsanti stht)larl\ woiks. sinnnian tlat.ihtHu i.intms amtMliting ageiuies. .uid 
othtM available tlotnnients. \ 

Ihe hteiatnie \\as seanhetl antl u\iewtd Itilhiwin^ paiallel siiategies it)i 
the two aieas t)i piatmes antl tieeds. litith ikstnplise liteiatme tm existuig 
praitues and the leseauh e\ahi<itit»n hteiatuu uu ellec tiuness antl ellu leni \ td 
prattites weie nuhuled, UtHiinients td paititul.ii sigiiiluame were sought t)n 
(tmipletetl neetis asst ssment elftuts in tleteinuiu i>otli goals antl pM)giess The 
tompiletl lueMiuie was anah/nl. t\.tlnaleil, aati smnniau/ed. These sunimaites 
are status reptnis oi tientis tu paiieuis iu tht piepaiation oi teachers, teathn*" 
prat tic es. iacdities. i unit uhini m.ueiials, ai hKAeinent ami <ittitntlcs td students, 
<intl neetis expiessetl tluiing the pentid as thes weu i eileaeil ui the liteiatuie 

A (t)tnp!ete Inhhogiajdn t)l the StH iai Stutlies Suiial Sciente hieialuie 
ie\iew isintlntletlni Kaieti Ii \\de\. Iht Shtlmof Pu Collar Si uttn , SUuIumntu^. 
andSmwi Sacna t dmutmn 'p)^^-l^f7'^. ViduuH HI (\Vasliinglt)» D.C. Natitmal 
Stiente Ftjniidation, 1977) 

U2 
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